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Queer Wedding Music. 


THE ipllowing incident happened in a fashionable 
provincial church a week or so ago, and was, apparently, 
not noticed by anybody in the congregation. 

The music for the occasion was furnished by a 
relative of the bride, a somewhat nervous gentleman, shy 
of manner and near of sight. 

The bridal procession entered to the gladsome melody 
of one of the two or three wedding marches, without 
which a fashionable wedding is hardly recognised as 


legal. 

When they had reached the chancel rail, the organist 
rose to watch the ceremony. His eyeglasses fell from 
his nose, and his nervous foot trod upon them. Of 
course, they were broken. ioe 

When the ceremony was ended, the o ist—good 
heavens! Of a sud he realised that he could not 
see his music well enough to play the bridal recessional 
he had intended. <A cold perspiration bedewed his 
brow. 

There was no time to be lost. He could pity, but two 
marches from memory. One of them. musician 
thought, was quite out of harmony with the sacredness 
of the building, so he chose the other, and the beaming 
bridegroom and his bridé swept down the aisle to the 
plaintive sentimental melody of the most familiar move- 
ment of Chopin’s Funeral March, 


Where’s the Difference ? 


“So you don’t believe in woman smoking ?” said the 
little woman as she watched her husband light his third 
cigar. 

“No, I don’t!” 

“Well now, really, John, dear, what do you call 
smoking ?”” 

“Why, inhaling tobacco smoke, of course.” 

“But I really don’t understand your objection to 
cigarettes,” said she. ‘ Now just look at this room; it 
is blue with smoke. I have inhaled that into my lungs 
for the last six years. To be sure, you have held all the 
cigars, but then—now really, what is the difference? 
Why would it be any worse for me to hold a cigarette 
in my ori while T a smoke ae 

“It's of no use ae to tell you—there’s no arguing 
with a woman,” sai John sarcastically. 


J ones: “How are you, Brown? You look thin. 
Aren't you eating anything lately?” 
Brown: “Only soups I'm training for a set of false 


teeth.” 
oem ee 


A movsE lately showed great presence of mind on 
falling into a dish of cream. It swam round and round 
violently, until it was able to crawl out on thé butter. 

is was in America. 


fe 


“I HEAR you and young Chubbleigh don’t speak to. 


each other now, Ethel. Whuit is the matter?” 

“ Nothing, only he told me one day when we vere at 
the park that I had a swanlike neck, and I told him he 
had a swanlike walk.” 

e » 8 


—_ste— 


Farner : “No, sir, I will not add another penny to 
your allowance. You do not seem to appreciate the value 
of ray I would have you understand, sir, that ‘money 
makes the mare go.” 

His Son (sulkily) : “ Judging by the amount you give 
me, you must think I’m running a motor-car.” 
—1=_ 


Mrs. Neteupovrtr : “So your husband has been in 
a war?” 


Mrs. Friendly: “ What put that into your head ?” 
. Why, I overheard him talk to my husband last 
night, and he said it was terrible to hear the shells 
bursting over his head.” 

Oh, he was at the theatre the other night, and he was 


refi to the shells of the nuts that th 8 
were eating upetaina ee Fecal 


All rights reserved.) 


The Story of Life. 


Romenines a Taierot padaeue (esl ties (aistEs of 
Eereaiinie a flash of sunlight, again the drifting rain. 

Sometimes it seems to borrow from the crimson rose its 
Bmetines black with thunder, then changed to a bril- 


liant blue ; 
Sometimes false as Satan, sometimes as Heaven true. 


Only the same old eer f but oh, how the chan; ring! 
GY she and priest and peasant, soldier ané*scholar and 
Sometimes the warmest hand-clasp leaves in the palm a 
g. 
poae ine in the hush of even, sometimes in the midday 
strife ; 
Sometimes with dove-like calmness, sometimes with 
ob aie rife ; : 
. oem it, write it, live it, this weird, wild story of 
e. 
es Og 


A Museum in a Barber’s Shop. 


Go-aHEAD barbers eupply waiting customers with 
papers to keep them employed until “Next, please,” 
signifies that brush and lather are in readiness. 

A north country bair-dresser goes one better than 
this. He owns a parrot whose volubility rivals that of 
the young ladies of Macedonia, and not a dull minute is 
allowed to pass during tke “waits.” Polly will tell you 
to “Get yer bair cut,” ask you if it is “your first 
shave P” and when in cruel mood order the wielder of 
the blade to give the victim a dig. Wearying of the 

t, there is an automatic musical box, which renders 
popular ditties without the help of the usual penny-in- 
the-slot business. The tone is not high as is generally 
the case, otherwice it would become a nuisance; man 
regular patrons declare its influence is soothing, an 
hirsute operations «eem over in half the time. 

Being an ardent sportsman, every available nook 
testifies to the barber’s expert handling of a gun— 
stuffed birds and animals of many ies forming a 
museum of wonderful nature. Some of the large birds are 
useful as well as decorative. For instance, a tall heron has 
its pinions stretched out to form a sort of tray,on which 
boxes of vestas are grouped. A finely preserved fox, 
standing on hind legs is so actaaged hat a dozen 
walking-sticks may stand within its grasp. These are 
marked if plain figures, and you may purchase from 
Reynard a st. ff varying in price from sixpence to half- 


a-guinea. : ; 

‘A row of herring gulls with open wings form a veri- 
table counter. The heads of the birds are arranged in 
line, and the wing feathers are strengthened by wires. 
On this uncommon table cigarettes of every leaf are 
displayed, and choice cigars await the customer. Theatre 
bills, advertisement posters, and cigarette chromo cards 
hang, not from orthodox nails, but are lightly held by 
the Fists of small song-birds pinned to the walls. ~ 

Antlers firmly fixed here and there serve as hat-pegs; 
but despite a collection so varied, nothing is in the way 
of serious business, neither are the articles of a flimsy 
and knock-over style. Strangers entering the place are 
surprised pleasantly, while regular visitants have names 
for most of the birds and animals, The barber-collector 
is likewise the taxidermist, a fact of which he may well 
be proud. 


THERE ARE THOUSANDS 


and thousands of great, big, homely-looking men 
walking about this country at the present moment 
who ‘haven't the sense or the kindness of heart 
to take home to the dear little wife, or mother, 
or sister, or somebody else’s sister, a copy of this 
week’s ILLUSTRATED WAR NEWS. 
Kick this kind of man whenever you see him. 


See the top line of this page. 


Poor Lodger. - 


_ A Lapy, who, like Mrs. Bardell, eked out a scarty 
income by letting apartments to single gent'emen, 
entered a shop, and _asked Mr. Butcher the price of a 
piece of the best end of a neck of mutton, fiom which, 
our readers will remember, those succulent moiscls 
called cutlets are generally sl'ced. 

“Elevenpence a pound, ma‘am.” 

“ Elevenpence! that’s very dear.” 

“So it may be,” replied Mr. Butcher, “but, if you 
take Mes whole neck, you can have it for sevenpence a 
poun ad 

“ What dces it weigh ?” 

The obliging butcher placed the meat in the scale 
and informed his customer that it weighed ten pounds, 
and, at sevenpence per pound, it would 
shillings and tenpence. 

“Now, Mr. Butcher, would you mind just putting 
your knife through there and weighing that piece for 
me P” ‘ 


“ Oh, certainly, ma'am ; it just weighs six pounds.” 

“Thank you very much. Now, will you kindly book 
that to my lodger at elevenpence, which will be five 
shillings and sixpence, and then, if I give you fourpence, 
and take the other four pounds myself, it will be right, 
won't it P” 

And she lse toddled away with four pounds of 
neck of mutton which cost ber a penny a pound, while 
Mr. Butcher stood gazing intently at the ceiling, trying 
to discover how it was done. 


nnenscar cm cement) 
Proved ! 


Frau HInGsTERMEIER, the wife of Herr Hingster- 
meier, the lion-tamer, was what may be termed—to put 
it mildly—a virago, and held Hingstermeier in absolute 
subjection. 

Tke lion-tamer returned to the family caravan one 
evening in a state of hilarity which made him feel that 
he would be well-advised to postpone an interview with 
his better half until his condition had worn off. He 
therefore concluded not to sleep in the family quarters. 

The next morning his wife called him to account, and 
he explained that he had been having a little jollification 
and did not wish to disturb her slumbers on his return. 

“ Where did you sleep ?” she demanded. 

“In the cage with the lions,” he replied meekly. 

* Coward!” hissed Mrs. Hingstermeier, with a look 
as of one robbed of her just dues. 


ee 
“ ARE you in pain, my little man?” asked the kind 


old gentleman. 
“No,” answered the boy; “the pain’s in me.” 


ee Ee 


* As I understand it, an X-ray will go right through 
a man’s head. There is nothing else quite so pene- 
trating, is there?” 
. oS » 1 don't know. Did you ever hear my daughter 
sing P” 


——t $e 


WILLIE (to his father, who wants to go to the club 
after r): ‘ Papa, if a will help me with my home 
1 ‘ll tell you something.” 

‘ather : “ H’m, and what is it you will tell me?” 

Willie: “T'll tell you where mamma hid your boots.” 


——e fe 
Ruasy.—Mabel: “Ob, George, why do they all jump 
on that poor fellow ?” 
: “Don't you see. He's got the ball.” 
Mabel: “Oh, I see. They have to get it back so that 
they can go on with the game. How mean of him to 
try to steal it!” 


—_» $e 
ao the matter now?” asked the hard-up land- 
“Don't byes see, the plaster’s all fallen off the ceil- 
P” said the t. 


tenan 
“ Well, now I hope you're satisfied. T:e first thing 
you did after m ig in was to complain about the 
ceilings being so low. 


amount to five 
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Naval Narratives. 


By WALTER E. Grogan. 


YI.—_THE MEMORY OF A SERYICE. 


* Wuen the Navy spits her men out on shore there is 
going to be fun, Beverley,” said Lieut.-Commander 
Anstruther, lolling in a lounge chair and pleasantly smiling 
at the bow-window of the club. “We go out with our 
Gatlings and our Gardiners, and people see stars and sniff 
death, for our hands caress the crank handles, and we can 
pump bullets straight. I tell you, when the Naval Brigade 
moves, death is locked in their magazines and spits out of the 
evil-looking tubes until the ground is crowded, and there’s 
work for the sappers and miners, digging graves. We can 
drill on aslopey deck, we know the inner soul of a Lee- 
Metford, we can march and wheel, we can loose the singing 
bullets, and, if need be, we can die like men in our tracks, 

t got blazed in ’84 I was landed with the 
that served under Graham, and kept the 

les of the equare sharp in the heat of El Teb. I was a 
sub then, with the glamour of the epaulettes new upon me, 
and I prayed to seo the working of a battlefield and to hear 
the scream of a Gatling in earnest action. And my prayer 
was ans:vered, for there was work at"£1 Teb, and we of the 
Navy saw it through. 

“We were days at Suakim, days of sweaty work, landing 
war materials and getting matters in trim for the time of 
the march. Osman Digna flaunted outside, and sometimes 
our guns spoke, and there was with us ever the acute 
tension which come: of uncertainty. Suakim is an unlovely 
place, but our hearts were hot with hope, and we picked up 
the loose ends of amusement which lay meagrely in the 
town. A sailor takes what he can of fun where he can, and 
even when he is nosing an enemy, and the morrows may 
being hiss thie long discharge, be bexts for it like a dog on 
a fox trail. 

“There was a man in the R.M.L.L with the sap of youth 
in him, who was a holy plague to his company officer, and 
half pet, half idol of his men, and I waltzed round with him 
in the search for fun. His name was Donovan, and he knew 
much for a youngster. He was short, and thick, and strong, 
and there was no man in the Jollies who cared less for 

, and he was mad for the dusting that was to come. 

“ evening we went out sniffing the night, loitering 
down the alleys, losing our ways in an inferno of drinking 
shops and dancing rooms, watching all with the greedy eyes 
of youngsters to whom the world was somewhat new. 
Donovan was two years my junior, but we had messed 
together on the old Jronsides, when I pigged it in a gunroom 
for the good of my soul. He drank in the weirdness of the 
night, but I held the rudder lines, and we skirted all the 
shoals, for no man knew when we should be sprawled over 
the sands on the game of burning powder in the Dervishes’ 


“Shure, Jack,’ said Donovan, ‘ it’s good for our education. 
By St. Pathrick, it’s a howly shame not to squintin. We 
shan't get the route to-night.’ : 

“ But I gave him advice that was good, and reasoned with 
him. He would have kicked over all and every kind of trace 
for the lightness of heart that set his blood dancing. When 
a man comes ashore after two years on a line-of-battleship, 
and there’s a hurry around and a battle in the offing, 
and the whole place reeks of gunpowder and the streets are 
full of service men, there’s a quicksilver in the air, and the 
youn go mad. 

“* It’s not good for your soul, Pat,’ Isaid. ‘You must sit 
tight and see ais the time comes when we shall st: eak 
out of this, and Fates are bally hard on a man out of 
condition.’ 

“ So we wandered about with our eyes athirst, and watched 
the worst of God’s earth at play in the foulest spot of a foul 


y for would be Pat. And that is, after 
all, a good deal to understand. 


L 
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the Service they give that anchor. 
no ballast like it. You sleep with ‘em and wake with 
and work with ’em, and you your time in forging 
into men. It keeps a man 

hands for th» good of the stuff they have given 
watch. You oe om Se ae 
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Tommy Atkins will not have such Snr christmas this 
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“The heaviness of ibility makes for the good of 
youngsters in the Service, and they find their feet pretty soon. 
“We swung round a corner, somewhat nearing the limits 
of the town, and cpreed up a big row spitting in full 
Prcerses. Ten or a doren blacks of an Egyptian regiment, 
‘ull of drink and mad with it, were hemming in an Arab 
girl. The girl stood with her back to the wall. Her veil 
had been rent to pieces, her clothing was more or less torn, 
and the blacks made a semi-circle of loathsome beasts 
threatening about her. She had a dagger in her hand, and 
the gleam of it was keeping the blacks at bay for tho 
moment. Her eyes blazed, her bosom heaved, and she 
faced them as a stag will faco a pack of snarling hounds. 
In the corner of a dark alley I caught the white of an Arab 
bernous lurking. : 

“ Seeing us the girl called with a sudden leap of hope in 
her eyes. She spoke English. - i 

««« My lords, help against these dozs!’ she cried. ; 

“ Pat was the first to answer. He sprang forward with 
the imretucsity of an Irishman. He let out right and left, 
and two of the Soudanese rolled in the roadway among the 
garbage. I followed him, knocking one fellow down with a 
right hander behind the ear. I hit out rather harder than 
I intended, and he lay groaning. We reached the girl and 
faced about, fronting the blacks, who had fallen back in 
consternation at our advent. F 

“The sight of our uniforms carried discretion to their 
hearts. There was a divinity sitting under our tunics to 
their eyes, and they feared it. Pat spoke to them fluently ; 
but, as they understood no word, it was more his defiant 
attitude that appealed to them. He raved and shouted in 
eloquence, and the sight of him was good, for he looked 
every inch asoldier. ‘Ihey slunk away, a dozen or so curs, 
whipped and beaten, snarling in their impotent wrath, yet 
fearmg to meddle even at those odds with British 
officers. . 


“ At the yanish'ng of the last form round the corner we 
took concein with the Arab gir). She stood, back to the 
wall, tense, yencerimg ite the torn veil shredded about 
her hair. She was some, as handsome as any Arab 
girl I have ever seen. Her black hair framed an oval face, 
and her skin was as generous cream browned in the scalding. 
For a moment she stood looking at us with wide eyes, wit! 
the dagger clenched and her lips parted, even as we had 
first seen her outlined against the brokcn red wall with the 
bulging over-storey above. Then her hand fell, and she 
took a step forward. 

“ «My lords,’ she said, ‘I am grateful. May God and His 
Prophet watch over you. My life was in their hands, and 
7 were their instruments. My words of the lips are few, 

ut those of my heart are great. Your tongue is yet stiff to 
me. I would eay more but I may not. I may but pray. 
God is great. Let Him watch over you.’ 

“This, spoken with the dignity of a young aide, which is 
indeed althcugh addreased to both of us, seemed more 
d to Pat. Of ine she took scant notice, her eyes were 
glued to Pat’s face. He reddened with the awkwardness a 
man has for thanks, and fidgetted with the belt of his 
tunic. Things were hot 8o I sailed in. 

“<The dogs slunk off at the touch of thewhip. Any man 
would have done the same, eh, Jack ? Glad we closed in fn 
time. But what are wegs to do with you? We can’t 
leave you like this. brutes’ll te back like jackals 
scared off fora time. What are we to do with you? 

“ The girl stood before us impassively. The same impas- 
siveness with which the Mahometan fatalism ingrains the 
soul of its believers bubbles up on all occasions. The 
question, momentous to her and perplexing to us, she waived 
aside in silence. I’ve had some quick times in my life 
when action had to spring sudden for the deliverance or 
safety of lives, and the answer has trodden on the heels of 
the occasion. But in this we had no memory of instructions 
on which to go. Standing thus before us, mute as the 
eternal Sphinx, and as inscrutable as the innocent smooth- 


tah vag mg steel has 
4 faces i 

hat in full flight with their own fears Sulselen toca 
but I have never before or ‘after seen the fear and courage 


mingled that comes of a threateni 
me : pig reatening one loved. 


dropped back like a man a ballet. So sudden and 
silent was his coming that it tt have been 
of the many lurking in the d a omaten ee 


“Ashe he gathered his ter in his 

a a reser bae eah eee 
was ¥ . 
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“ae ’ cried ‘we have an 

that Arab isa spy for a . ; 
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guns, and we made a grand show when the whole gq1; 
moved forward and the bagpipes shrilled out. = 

“The nd was unholy—eandy and barren—and wo 
went slowly, keeping distances pretty accurately. The fir, 
of the enemy was almost and few shots on t!. 
extreme right and left marking where our scouts were 
The way lay by the old battlefield where Baker had be, 
caught and squeezed, and hundreds of carrion hirds wheel] 
lazily about in the air, put up from the unburied bodies },, 
oe at halt t t in sight of 

“At past ten we were in sig eome entrenchmen: - 
hastily thrown up by the Fuzzy-Wuzzies. We could sve t!:,- 
muzzles of grinning at us, and a fringe of standar..: 
like the Crystal Palace on a féte day. 

“ Presently the sharp song of 6-inch guns came from t}). 
Sphinz lying in the harbour, but they dropped their sho: 
uselessly, and were signalled into dumbness. ‘ 


“We moved on, still groaning for the want of hors. 
artillery, for we were pretty well in the dark as to the 
enemy’s position, and the guns would have searched the, 
out. 

“oon we found them behind earthworks and under. 
wood, and blaze of musketry and the loud barking of 4 
couple of Krupps splashed at us. The square crawled on to 
the left fank of the work, and then we of the Naval Brica:|. 
with the four guns of the R.A., made music and silene..] 
the Kruprs. 

“I dont want to tell the story of El Teb. It has how 
written before in gaudy words with all the giory to the front 
and much of the screeching, groaning reality of it left oui 
Men fell out of the square or dropped huddled in litt', 
heaps, and the scream of a man with a smashed bone or 
ripped side, the deadly sob of a fellow with lead in his lun. 
id the groan from the ed stretchers, were rot pleas:int 

“ When we were within two hundred yards we got ti. 
rush. They came at us like stampeded cattle, a wil hoe 
that slapped at our angles and died at the singing muz:1. « 
of the Gardiners, or stuck themselves on the bayonets t):.i1 
fringed the square. 

“ When the charge of the cavalry had gone home, and + 
had given the Dervishes as big a load as they could carry, 
Admiral Hewett led the Naval Brigade iv a big rush o;.+ 
the piled dead of tho Arabs at some supposed works, ‘!i ¢ 
works turned out, however, to be a mere sand bank. Thi-n 
there was some hot work, every man for himself, 

“I was detached in the rush. I caught my foot ina dead 
man’s bernous, and slid a yard or so on my face, the sand 
blinding me. When I scrambled up I ht sight of a 
knot of Arabs with a redcoat in the midst. ings happen 
in fractions of seconds in the hurry of fight. I rushed 1. 
the knot intent upon dealing death to the one t of rel 
in the midst. There were five of them, all armed with 1!.. 
huge croes-hilted swords. So fierce were they in their blin: 
determination to end the existence of the redooat that tly 
as not hear me oe. I her down one with my sword, 
and thrust another ween shoulders, breaking thus 
into the circle. . 

“ As I gained the side of the redcoat—I saw by his uniform 
that he was a marine officer—he fell over on his face, an | 
stood over him. I had my revolver in my left hand, and 
winged another Arab with it, breaking his left leg ani 
toppling him over like an oe Then my sworl 
troke short at a swinging stroke 


his eyes. I eaw the ‘Arab shorten his sword and sti; 
forward. . 
“* Good-bye, Pat,’ I cried. ‘It’s all over with us. Woe 
So ee 
** And he said, ‘Is that you, Jack ? 


dispatching Pat, and | 
was reaching for one of the dead beggars’ words, when ju 


“* My lords,’ he said, ‘I swore by Allah that if the tin: 
came I would remember. The time has come, and I remen- 
ae saved the daughter of Al Ranschad. He give; 
le. 
aia my, Singers cm & crces-hilt when he ke, and 1 
looked up. In Arab I recognised the father of the girl 
Fisitug us hormone te banc lg olde Bra di : 
'o the York 
and Lancasters at the double. One droppe:! 
Le gigs of his Marti:i- 
» but voice wis 
faint with the hurt I a nee eee was the splutter of 7 
wounded making a full-throate 
chorus He didn’t hear me. I saw ti 
sudden leap of flame an | ee spurt of smoke, I heard t! 


| 


dance, for my brain w:: 
the hit I but he ag lay iy 


better chance than being tucked into the sand und wit! 
the other poor beggars who had swung out om @ trail t!:: 


again. Pat keeps the old Sbci>'- 
sword as a memory. & was a near squeak forhim, Iie 


stalk in and ot of the file, 
for him was when he lay like a si:«) 
and the memory of a scrviv 
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DISPUTES “ney 
rey’ LEAD To 
~ BOWS 


* Pornts” THat 
a¢isTING DIFFERENCES AND Sore 
ns May Mean Wak. 


xcEp, as Britain has been, into a war which can 
saver tat on? issne—the abolition of the two Boer 
republics and the formation, after a more or less 
lengthy period of ietperiel tutelage as British Crown 
colonies, of a great “ Dominion of South Africa,” it may 
po interesting and perhaps instructive to bestowa passing 
g’ance ut other existing causes that may lead to war in 
which we may become involved. : 

On the Continent the general impression seems to be 
that John Bull is always apa for a fight, and that he 
can't be happy unless he has a few “ex editions,” not 
altogether in the interests of science, afoot somewhere 
orother. In America, the belief in John’s ineradicable 
pugnacity and readiness to fight all and sundry for any 
or no reason is universal. : . ; 

For instance, when the Fashoda affair dropped like 
a bolt from the blue, and the Soudan War seemed as if 
it were about to merge into a terrible conflict with 
France, an American politician warned our “ Apostle of 
Peace” that John would stand no more “ pin-pricks.” 

“Germany,” said he, “has smacked you in the face 
in Africa; Russia has wiped your eye at Port Arthur; 
France has tricked you in daguscar, ‘ Ri -pricked ’ 
you on the Niger, and tried to stab you in the k in 
the Soudan, and now England will go for the lot!” 

But although there have been, in our relations with 
these three powers within the last few years, causes 
enough to have led into war, nothing untoward hap- 
pened. A flying squadron collecte and dispersed 
again. Russia was checkmated in China. France on 
the Niger was debarred from any further mischief ; 

THE FASHODA FEVER RAN ITS COURSE 
without any undue rise of temperature of either country ; 
and a few other minor disputes were more or less 
amicably “arranged.” 

On the other side of the Atlantic, the Venezuelan 
boun: dispute, which so seriously threatened to 
impair the friendly relations between this country and 
the States, has been settled, not altogether to 
our disadvantage, as no doubt the Alaskan frontier 
question will be. ; 

Our attitude during the war with Spain, which alone 
prevented a European Continental combination from, at 
any rate, an attempt to lip the American eagle’s ga 
has made war between Jonathan and John Bull for 
ever impossible. . 

The conquest by railroad of Manchuria by Russia, 
and the of Port Arthur seemed at the time 
likely to sa in war; but a more eeectixe bersier 
against Russ’ gression was erected a simple 
ceclaration that ‘a Yang-tse Vallky—the largest, 
richest, most populous and accessible part of the Chinese 
Empire—was within the exclusive sphere of British 
influence. 

The effective support since given to British and 
American railway and mining concessionaires, and the 
vetoing of the pro Russian railway to Pekin, 
render it very unlikely that any further attempt to 
partition China will lead to 

WAR WITH ANY EUROPEAN POWER. 

In the Indo-Chinese peninsula, Siam_is now the only 
“ buffer” state between England and France. France 
Las most unjustifiably hustled Siam out of large and 
rich tracts to the east of the Mekong, and still, for no 
valid reason, remains in ‘on of the important 
Siamese port of Chantabun. Trouble has been, and 
will always be, caused by the trick of “ creating ” for 
such subjects in ok, and elsewhere in Siam, 
but any further encroachments by France, or an attempt 
to establish herself permanently in the Menam Valley 
would certainly be wogarced. by England as an 
“unfriendly act.” 

The probable transfer in the near fature of nage he 
costly und unprofitable colony of Eritrea, on the R-d 
- Joast, to England, - its —s our Snaio- 

tian rovince, may ibly result in 
cothct with Menelik, the Abyssinian, or some of his 
turbulent satraps. 


News has also come to hand recently of the 
dispatch of a State force into the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal—Emin ‘s old province—that rich and 
fertile terri which Marchand’s march to Fashoda 
was designed to bring under the exgis of France, and 


Our possession 

int” of Spain. er ecaeiap agi centuries after we 
d lost every inch 

pos» as titular “ Kings of France”; and Spain, although 

sve lost “the Rock” a bundred and ninety-five years 

ago, to this day includes Gibraltar in her offici 

retarne with the naive note: “ Temporarily occupied by 

the English!” 


Tn a general European war, Spain would naturally do 
her utmost to oust us from our command of the Atlantic 
entrance to the Mediterranean. She kas a few 
“presidios” (Centa, Tetuan, etc.) on the opposite coast, 
but any attempt by France or other first-class power, 
except America, to share the control of the Straits of 
Gibraltar would instantly result in an ultimatum from 
us, and that is why hbatheste Morocco has not pasced 
under the European yoke like Algeria and Tunis. 

Ever since Rome tecame, in 1870, the capital of Italy, 
France has regarded her Mediterranean neighbour with 
a jealous eye, but the Triple Alliance forbids any violent 
manifestation of the dislike that undoubtedly exists 
between the two chief Latin peoples. 

Italy’s sorest point against France is, undoubtedly, 
the “ rushing” of Tunis in 1881, ostensibly to punish the 
Kroumir mararders, but in reality to secure a new base 
for the French navy in the now impregnable port of 
Bizeota. 

By a ceries of such-like high-handed “ raids,” France 
has scored heavily in Northern Africa, and any day we 
may hear of a sudden descent on tke still nominally 
Turkish province of Tripoli. The extension of the 
Algerian railways eastwards would bring France 


WITHIN STRIKING DISTAXCE OF EGYFT. 


To any move in this direction, England would 
promptly respond by annexing the Nile Valley, seizing 
the Suez Canal, and poseitly creating at Port Said a 
second Valletta, another point d’appui on her highway 
tothe East. 

Austria-Hungary is a hot-bed of racial antipathies and 
causes that may issue in, at any rate, civil war. Count 
Badeni’s famous language ordinance, allowing the 
official use of Czech in Bohemia and Moravia, led to 
most violent scenes in the Austrian parliament, and 
eae bitter conflicts ketween the Germans and the 

zechs. In fact, the German Austria now looks to 
Berlin for aes ealvation and not to Vienna. In 
Hungary also, the Kossutbite party is working 
unceasingly to sever the connection, slight as it is, 
with Austria. So many discordant elements in the 
dual monarchy is bound to result in war. 

The other dual menarchy in the North-West of 
Europe is in a somewhat similar predicament. The 
Norwegian demand for greater independence is s0 
bitterly resisted by Sweden that war will break out the 
moment either country considers itself thoroughly pre- 
pared for it. Norway, if successful, would declare itself 
a Republic; but both countries doubtless feel that 
despotic Russia is too near and 


TOO POWERFUL A NEIGHBOUR 


not to come into the quarrel and probably “attach ” 
another Finland or two to the west of the Baltic. 

Japanece irritation and anger were smoothed down 
by. Russia’s slim withdrawal from Corean affairs ; 
but when the Tsar has consolidated his power in Man- 
cburia and made Port Arthur impregnable, his influence 
in Corea will te re-established, and the rising power of 
Japan will be destroyed, or the “ England of the East” 
wil bacon a subservient dependent if—England does 
not intervene. 

Cousin Jonathan has warned the world that the 
Lanks of the Nicara Ship-canal are simply an 
extension of his coast-link, and that no European power 
ghall have an inch of control over what will be the only 
defensible water-line between the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboard of the t Republic, the route round the 
Horn or through Magellan Straits being too long and 
exposed ta be of much, if any, practical value in a 
contest with a maritime power. 

As now with us in South Africa, 

A SERIOUS REVERSE TO AMERICAN ARMS 


in the Philippines would, no doubt, have been followed 
by an attempt on the part of some of the Continental 
powers to gain a footing in that rich and populous archi- 

Jago that America must pacify somehow, but there is 
Fittle chance now for any interference, which the 
Americans have shown would be quickly and effectively 


resented. . 

The “United States of Central America”—a most 
euphonious name given in 1898 to a union formed in 1895, 
me then called the “Greater Republic of Central 
America ’—has fallen to pieces, and the five mutuall 
spiteful little republics are again free to indulge their 
craving for a little wild excitement. Inter-state wars 
and “revolutions ” will occur again and again, until the 
United States, having tightened their grip on the 
Nicaraguan Canal, insures a state of peace on this 
physically and politically restless region. —__ 

The Soaniah republics in South America, in the 
formation of which England played so great a part— 
not politically but faascinlly oe always been in a 
chronic state of unrest, and are in reality as far off 
an assured peace as ever. Argentina and Chili 
have, however, referred their boundary dispute 
to the arbitration of Great Britain. Peru has never 
recovered from the Chilian “visitation ” of 1881; while 
Bolivia, thrust back from the sea, has apparently cooled 
its fiery aspirations among the Andean snowfields. — 

But these countries and Brazil are not really republics. 
They are simply oligarchies under military dictators. 
each one of ehh is, the cause of a “revolution.” 
These “ Transvaals of South America” do not, how- 
ever, attract the Anglo-American in sufficient numbers 
to become a factor in wars in which England or the 
States is likely to be involved. 


HOW A BOER COURTS. 


Tue Most Co_p-HEARTED oF LOVERS. 
In this country we scon get to know when two people 


are courting by the ogling, blushing, and sighing that 
goés on. 


In Boerland it is different. I remember spending an 
entire evening with a family without suspecting that 
there were lovers present. 

All the evening the men smoked and mended their 
veldee’oons; the ladies drank coffee, looked wearily 
about, and yawned till bed-time, when the father—an 
extremely grave and dignified old Bocr—went to bed. 

His gocd lady then lit two cand!es, which she placed 
on the table, at the same time looking hard at one of 
her daughters (who blushed deeply) and at a young 
man who had not once spoken during the whole of the 
long, long evening, and who blushed also. 

Curious to sce what these two candles meant, I pulled 
out a newspiper instead of retiring, and pretended to be 
immersed in its contents. 

The two young pcople who had blushed so were still 

in the room. 
_ The young man paused a moment, and, seeing that I 
intended to remain, took up his posit’on close to the 
door; and when his heart’s idol rose to go, he lifted up 
his leg and barred the way. This is understood to be a 
declaration of love. 

1 did not take it to be such till I happened to catch 
the eye of the amcrous swain, but when I noted that its 
expression was distinctly hostile I at once retired. 
I might as well have stayed, for the door, owing to 
some defect either in wood or workmanship, so utterly 
refused to close that, as my ted commanded a full view 
of the voorhuis, I was soon initiated into the system of 
a Boer courtship. 

The couple, I observed, were seated at opposite 
ends of the room. The lady gazed o peres at the 
opposite wall, and the gentleman puffed vigorously at 

1s pipe. 

From the expression of his countenanceI judged that 
he was making frantic efforts to recover some tender 
speech l:e hud committed to memory. If so he was un- 
succersful, ard it was not till I had almost dropped off 
to sleep that the coy declaration was recaptured. 

What he said I could not quite catch. His voice was 
thick and tiemulous, which was not to be wondered at 
considering that the maiden for whom he yearned was 
at least twice as heavy as any average English girl of 
the same age. 

The lady was much more self-possessed. 

“Te it as dry with you? It has not rained here at all 
for the last six weeks.” 

The young man coughed, expectorated, looked at his 
pipe, and then said: 

I hear the new minister will be inducted at the next 
Nachtmaal.” 

“Will you be there?” the lady then asked, fully 
resolved to keep the ball rolling. 

“I think 80.’ 

“T hear he is unmarried.” 

Ske had lived all her life in the Transvaal, knew 
nothing of the giddy whirl of the fashionable world in 
Cape Town, and yet with infinite dexterity she drifted 
the conversation into the proper channel. 

True, all the reward received was “ Ya-a-a,” but 
she was not discouraged. 

“It cannot be nice for a minister to be unmarried. 
He must get so jealous of all the men who take the 
prettiest girls for their wives, ially as he has to 
marry them; don’t you think eo, p” 

Here was Hans’s chance. A really splendid opportu- 
nity. Even the most bashful of English lovers would 
have waxed bold under such encouragement. 

Not so, Hans. He simply replied: “I really don't 
know.” 

Poor Grietje never recovered from this crushing 
blow, and remained silent. 

Totally oblivious of the peor girl’s distress, Hans 
calmly smoked, the silence being only broken by the 
etentorian snores Of the family in the room next my 
own, the palm for vigour resting with the head of the 
house. 

Two more pipes having been disposed of, the young 
man at length rose, and, approaching the lady, said in 
accents so calm that I could not detect the slightest 
tremor: 

“You know, Grietje, I love you very much, will you 


marry me 
The lady looked down and then up. So faras I could 
gather from her tone of voice (for true Boer's face 
reveals nothing), I fancied she was not quite pleased. 
Perhaps she expected the gentleman id seal the 
bargain with a kiss. If so, she was mistaken. All her 
els lord and master did was to sullenly say ‘“‘ Good- 
ight.” 
-~ moment later he was gone. 


£100 FOR SOLVING IT. 


Pearson's Puzzle is the sensation of the 
age. Sec that you get one at once. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


PRICE Is. 


——* Christmas in Barracks,” with photographs of last year’s Christmas decorations erected by regiments now at the front. 


Half-a-crown is for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 
4835, When was Chess first Played by Electric Tele- 
The first chess match electric telegraph wa® 
. ‘Band, 1005, betwee ee 


lish players were Mr. 8 Percival, Lord 
‘ ur. Frank Healy, the 
mows were made over 


layed on Fi between the St. James’® 

bis , London, and the Dublin Athenzum. 

Walden, Mr. Medley, and 

eminent problem composer. 

a reply was uently received in two minutes, a record 
hove ot the speed 


poet b 
telephone between the British Chess Club and Liverpoo! 
on Dee 

distinctly audible as though called out by a lier in the 
room. 


4838. Were Boys at Eton ever Compelled by the School 
Authorities to Smoke? 

Yes, at the time of the great plague in the seventeenth 
century. At that time tobacco smoke was regarded as 
astrong disinfectant. In Thomas Hearne’s Diary, under 
January 21st, 1720, we read: “I have been told that in 
the last great plague at London, none that kept 
tobacconists’ shops had the plague. It is certain that 
smoaking was looked upon as a most excellent preserva- 
tive,in so much that even children were obligedtosmoake ; 
and I remember that I heard sat og Tom Rogers, who 
was Yeoman Beadle, say, that when he was that year, 
when the plague raged, a schoolboy at Eton, all the 
boys of that echool were obliged to smoake in the school 
every morning, and that he was never whipped eo much 
in his life “a te was one morning for not smoaking.” 


4839. Is there any Instance of a Book Printed by 
Lunatics in an Asylum? 

Mr. James Thin, Edinburgh, recently published a 
work entitled “A Lunatic’s Writings,” of which the 
author says in a prefatory note, “I print and present 
to my coun! m the accompanying literary efforts. 
They were written while an inmate of a Scotch 
asylum. I am an inmate still. As I cannot see any 
difference between my writings and those of the 

read, take the public 
into my confidence, and ask them to point out 
to me the symptoms of mental aberration which 
run through them.” The volume consists of essays, 
which certainly do not indicate mental weakness, unless 
the immense variety of the topics dealt with be such. 
There are m: ines in many lunatic asylums, some of 
which are printed in the institutions. The Crichton 
Asylum, Dumfries, produced THE New Moon, monthly, 
as long ago as December, 1844; the Edinburgh Asylum 
the MorNINGSIDE Mirror, also monthly; the Perth 
Asylum the ExcE1sior, quarterly; and Bethlem Asylum 
publishes Unper THE Dome, monthly. There are 
numerous similar journals in the United States, ihe 
Retreat Gazette of Hartford, started in 1837, being 
the oldest. 


4844, When did the Practice of Advertising for Wives Begin 
in England ? 


daily newspapers I 


Tbe earliest English advertisement for a wife seems 
to have been published in a newspaper in the year 1695. 
John Haughton, an spotliecaty and dealer in tea, coffee, 
and chocolate, who has been styled the father of 
English advertising, began in 1682 to issue weekly a 
kind of trade-newspaper, which ho called A Collection 
Jor the Improvement of Husbandry aud Trade. A€ver- 
tisements were not at first inserted, but after a time 
they became a great feature of the “ Collection.” 


ee a. oe ay ee 


wise 
@ treaty, and the nine days wonder anc hter 
usually attending new things are over— tis pro ble 
such advertisements may prove very useful.” As these 
advertisements were ed as jokes, 
Haughton several times inserted notices in his paper to 
the effect that they were quite genuine, and that he 
would answer for a short time the 
number of matrimonial advertisements in con- 
siderably, and in an issue later on in the same year 
notice is given of “several men and women whose friends 
would gladly eee them mutched.” 
4840, When was the Limelight First Used on the Stage? 
Limelight, which was invented by Drummond in 
1826, was first used on the stage in 1837. Frederick 
Gye, the impresario, originally hit upon the idea of 
using it for theatrical purposes, and he took out a patent 
forit. Macready hired the apparatus for his pantomime 
of Peeping Tom of Coventry at Covent Garden, and it 
was first used for the diorama of views in that place. 
But, as it cost thirty shillings a night, Macready thought 
it was too expensive, and abandoned it aftera week. It 
does not appear to have been in further favour till the 
action of Azael by J. R. Anderson at Drury Lane 


‘theatre in 1851, when it was used in a much improved P 


form. Finally came into general use after 1855, when 

Charles Kean brought iton at the revival of Henry VIII. 

at the Princess’s Theatre. 

4842. Which is the Largest Permanent Military Camp 
in the World? 

Aldershot, which was established in 1855 as a per- 
manent camp, with barracks and huts, and with am le 
space to provide for more efficient training of troops, by 
practical experience in such tactics and movements as 
they must be prepared for in the field, so that they 
may act well together, not only in companies and batta- 
lions, but also in brigades and divisions. More than 
7,000 acres of waste land were at first~ acquired 
by Government at a cost of £130,000. The ag ore 
wooden huts have been gradually superseded by brick 
barracks of the best type. Many square miles of plain 
and heath, valley and hill, surround the camp, and afford 
space for instruction and exercise in the various 
evolutions connected with modern warfare. As many 
as 15,000 soldiers of all sorts can be quartered in this 
huge permanent camp, near to which a thriving town 
has sprung up. 

4843. When was an Opera Libretto Published in a London 
Daily Paper as an Advertisement? 

On October 16th, 1860, the whole libretto of Mac- 
Farren’s opera Robin Hood was printed in The Times 
newspaper, where it filled four columns and a half. 
This opera attained a popularity far beyond any of the 
author's earlier productions, and was played for a whole 
season to overflowing houses. How fur this success was 
due to the startling advertisement we cannot now decide. 
4634. Was este | Oil ever Used as a Treatment by 

Surgeons for Gunshot Wounds? 

In the sixteenth century it was the practice amon 
surgeons to cauterise gunshot wounds with boiling o 
to counteract the supposed poisonous effect of gun- 

wder. “A man may use,” wrote a surgeon of that 

ate, “a cautery of oyle of elders boyling hot.” 
Ambrose Paré (1509-1590), a French army-surgeon, 
often called “the father of modern surgery,” was the 
first to abandon this treatment. He gives, in one of his 
books, an interesting account of how he caine to dispense 
with it. Asa young man he had been taught this 
method, and he followed it for a time against his better 
judgment, being unwilling to take the responsibility of 
abandoning what was considered absolutely necessary b: 
the profession. Ononeoccasion, however, in the year 1536, 
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; that the supply of oil ran short, and he \..; 
obliged to upon simple bandages. He could :, - 
sleep all the ps ie t for fear of br results, |):,- 

ear: next an i } 
on rising very Ne foun a Taeenthe going rou.) 


ing oi] were a petit ae 
q muc thar 
@ pee ih, Biren tie ue 
ment, and su in time in putting an end to it |, 
various parts of Europe. 
4945. What Class of English Professional Men in F 
het Class of ttt in Former 
Physicians, previous to the reign of Charles II., w.;.. 
in the habit of visiting their patients on horscia. 
sitting sideways, like women, their robes of scarlet, ) . 
tected by foot-cloths. Aubrey says of the immo::,: 
Harvey : “He rode on horseback, with a footclot!). : 
on foot, ss ij 


4047. Why is it that a Sweet Singing Voice is so Oftcn 
a Hareh Spe: king one ? 

For a strong and yet sweet quality of tone in sin:i::: 
it is necessary that the vocal chords should. ev: 
when most strongly vibrating, join at the moment : 
age with perfect tightness, effectually clos::- 
the glottis, without overlapping or striking agair-t 
each other. “In speaking,” says Helmholtz, “there i: :: 
certain difference in putting on the voice,” and |. i. 
of opinion that the vocal strike against cit 
other. This results in a much more cutting quality 
of tone, so that the very qualities in the. larynx that -» 
to make a sweet singing voice produce a harsh speakin:; 
one. Although by skilful use it may sound soft an 
sweet, the voice of the public singer must pos-cs; 
great force and volume, and this power, when vsed f. 
the less musical purpose of speech, may be often quite 
unpleasant, especially in a small room, or when hear! 
close to the ear. 

4850, Which Building has Witnessed the Greates 
Number of Epoch-making Events in our History > 

It is difficult to decide between Windsor Castl. 
Canterbury Cathedral, and Westminster Hall. Tv 
first has seen most of the gatherings of royalty whic) 


have contributed 1o the making of English histury. 
from the time of the meeting of William I. with Eds: 


Atheling, down to the latest visit of William o! 
Germany. St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury, wis « 
cathedral from 602—long anterior to the Conjjuc-t— 
and its shrine must have witnessed the orizin « 
the outcome of every phase of religious progress in t!:: 
country since the conversion of Ethelbert, King of K: 1. 
by Augustin. Perhaps Westminster Hall, as the seo 
of royal, religious, and political pageants and muv- 
ments for nine centuries, must come before either «! 
these others. It has been the banqueting hous: 
William Rufus, and here Edward III. entertained t'- 
captive kings, David of Scotland and Jobn of Frau. 
Here. Charles I. was condemned, and Cromwell « - 
acclaimed. Here were tried Sir William Wallace. ~! 
Thomas More, the Protector Somerset, the Earl 
Strafford, the Seven Bishops, the Jacobites cf “15. a1! 
Warren Benge These and many cther nota! 
i 


when he was with the French army in Italy, so t i centuri alne.t 
In the issue of July 19, 1695, appeared the | number of wounded had to be ented shes "battle, fet ot Began. story for centuries to have been alu. 
SHE: “This is the anniversary of our wedding. 
qvueetOnNS. ous to observe the day in some way.” aS ¢ 
oe; * pose 

4871. When were private boxes first used in our theatres ? ashes?” Pipi ne re eres ee tes ae eksie end (Ed ; 

4572. Has a judge of tle Hi,h Court ever been arrested while sitting — 
oon What See aictt of the present form of military ea'ute P A Oh! hink . 

463. What we ain A eeeaeleh to the percent rtist: “Oh! youthink the background’s‘ beastly’ | (Empowered by Special 408. | 7 ge 

S74. wages tion of | ° : by 

oars, Whe hh is probably the first record of the use of the winding ee ae the cattle are * beastly,’ too, though © Parliament.) Corporation Ltd. 
stair ——— 


4376, In which country are telegraphic wires placcd undergiound 
instead of on poles? 
4877, What is the origin of the voluntcer motto, “Defence nct 


4878, Has an observatory ever been erected to the memory of a man P 
4879. Where is street music-playing with fine and im prison- 


Pon When was the uational anthem first sung in pub’ic? 
CONDITIONS. 
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shall be glad to receive from cur readers replies to any of ‘he quest! 
here. Each reply murt bear the writ: r’s name and addrss. We ehall she 
Ly Tete =y uertion, and shall atthe rate of two guincas a @ lunn 
rT) printed. The sume reader may serd replies & any number of 
o, whether his own or mt. Envelcpes should be marked “ Replies” in the 
loft-han 4 corner, and answers to the questions in any i*ue of the paper must 
first post on the Mm day the week fol'owirg that for which the 
. Paymert will only be mode for Lad og Rants bed Autheritie= on 
replies are based must be given where ible. Half-a-crown will be paid 
im ation ter every question received ts considered worthy of insertion, , 
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M. A. P. is undouttedly the best penny weekly Society paper now publish: 4. 


Friendly Critic: “Oh, no, my dear fellow! at’ 
just what they are not.” a aay 


—_—jo—__. 
“ My motor car ran away with me yesterday.” 
hipaa ee you scream?” diaieines 
« course ; but it didn’t a bit fast 
account, The silly old thing Neeti't farnih aif the 
excitement there is in driving a horse.” 
oho 


SHE: “Just think, Edgar, I ordered the dressmak 
to make me adress for the street und she has sen aoa 
perelien cere instead.” eee 

e: * Well, what are you going to do about it 2” 
She: “ All we can do is to taken trip abroad" | 


FIDELITY GUARANTEES OF ALL KINDS. 


Have you ee, through the THEN 
= ; SEND FO02 
Are required security A 
bay pomion hceae foe PROSPECTUS. 


EVERYEODY £CCEFTS THE CCEAN’S FOND. 


Accident Insurance. 
Burglary Insurance. 
Sickness Insurance. 
Mortgage Insurance. 


BFAD OFFICE -— —~~—~CS 
40 TO 44 MOCRCATE ST., LONDON, E.C.crretaionsperans 


Workmen's Compensation end 
Employers’ Liability Iasurasce. 
Iademalty (Third Party) insurzacs, 


lt is edited by Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 


WHAT THE BOER THINKS 
OF THE WORLD. 


By an OUTLANDER. 


Ir is impossible to libel the Boer. If he speaks truly 
he must plead guilty to ignorance of the most sublime 
order. He leans upon no knowledge, for education 
is at a discount among the grown-up people of the 


vaal, 

—— who has lived and mingled among the Boers 
will tell you that the Boers 

and breadth of the Transvaal— 
w exceptions—by some wonderfal 
mental process zoally belts that they are the Chosen 
People. And their brutal conduct towards the blacks 
who are in the South African Hepes is carried on in 
the belief again that those poor ellows are the wicked 
and condemned Canaanites. 

Lord Wolseley has frequent 
people he.had met on this eart 
ignorant as the Boers. 

What does their ignorance proceed from P From 
their mode of living, and their stubbornness in cee 
sisting that the Anger of Providence is ever over them 
to keep them from . They put aside all books and 
newspapers when such things fall into their hands, which 
is very seldom, and regard news and information 
conveyed by such means as lies. They believe nothing 
in print, saving the Testament ; and they believe the 
word of no man but their own nationality. 

Their idea of the size of the world, its nations, its 
peoples, its industries, its laws, its rule, order, and orga- 
nisation, is quite grotesque. They havea vague notion, 
but only vague, that there are other nations upon 
the face of the globe; but what the size of that face is, 
or what the ize of the nations is, or what they do, is a 
mystery to them—but a mystery they tell you they do 
not want to solve. 

Their world is the Transvaal, its people are the 
Chosen Ones, they can fight and beat into a shapeless 
heap the warriors of any other nation, and the Boer 
nation is the most powerful country in the world. 

But the future of the rising generation is better. 
Within the few years schools have risen in the 
town distri where the manners of the Boer are 
taught, and his limited knowledge dispensed, but this 
will improve. Where children are living up country 
these schools are not of any use to them. 

Consider the vast area—120,000 square miles—cut 
up into twenty districts, each with an av area of 
about 6,000-miles. There are not more than forty very 
elementary schools of all kinds o ed. The Boer 

pulation is only about 150,000, while the entire popu- 
Eton, including natives and Uitlanders, is 850,000. 
11,000 children attended the schools last year, which 
number represents about a fourteenth part of the Boer 
population. It is getting the thin edge of the wedge 
in. The little know the children will bring home 
with them must open the eyes of their elders. 

What are the children taught? Well, their teachers, 
to begin with, are mostly Germans, and are Anglo- 
phobes. The youngsters are shown a map of the world, 
and the British Isles are pointed out. Then the size of 
the South African Republic is shown them, and 
England and the Transvaal are compared. It causes 
the children to laugh in sheer derision when they are 
told that our apparently small country wants to 
seize theirs and the adjoining States. Then _ the 
youngsters go home, and with precocious inge- 
nuity which has been ge before-hand by the 
judicious teacher, they tell their elders all about the 
size of England and how South Africa could smother it. 
This is how contempt of the English is bred. 

Bat when these youngsters grow up and read and 
they learn that Britain rules over a territory some 
par ag times or 80 as ee as itself, and about 360 
millions of souls as inst only three-quarters of a 
million in the ‘Tranavenl,' all told, then they will begin 
to understand the power of Great Britain. In the 
meantime, more schools will be opened 

There is no Jar curriculum in the schools. The 
Boer's idea of the world beyond Capetown is, as I have 
said, incredible for its absolute ignorance. The teachers 
in the new Transvaal schools are the daughters mainly 
of German and Dutch emigrants, who have settled in 


stated that of all the 
none were £0 utterly 


Cape Colony. They may know how to read and write 
and trace their fin; over a map of South Africa, but 
they know little e The chil are mainly taught 


reading and writing and the geography of South 


country on the other mde of the world was Holland. He 
had heard of Turkey, 


next. 
Nearly every up-country Boer thinks that the earth 
e sun etands still. 


is flat, and that | ; 
When a party of Boers get together their conversation 
usually turns upon England. Boer once turned from 
his companions, and said to me: 2 
“We shall capture your country some aye . 
th ” T queried. 


“ How can you do that without ships? 
“ How did Moses cross the Red Sea?” he asked, by 
way of instant answer. 
The Christmas Double Number of F 
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IRONCLADS ON WHEELS. 


AxzoctT ARMOURED TRAINS AND WHAT THEY 


The Sunday Paper. 


AS RELATED BY BROTHER WILL. 


FartHer reads the war news, f 
acpi ame phd parts pestis 
hat give rules for makin As th ured trai ‘ 
7 eo. iF ie e@ armo train has already become a prominent 


feature of the Transvaal War, it may be a surprise to 
many to learn that these moving forts were invented as 
long ago as 1847, by Mr. James Anderson, of Edinburgh, 
who, in that year, and again in 1849 prepared and 
patented a series of plans, and further submitted a 


working model of his defensive rolling stock for the 


Sister reads the columns 
Where they tell about 

Clubs and teas and dances 
And who's “ coming out.” 


Aunt:Jane reads the pcems,* 


inspection of distinguished engi darti 
If tell of love; 1 of distingw gineers and artillery officers. 
é On fer tle fellow The British Government, however, could ae see its 
; Who has gone above! valle lear to adopt the invention, so Mr. Anderson went 
i Poor ld, foolish aunty! ti road with his idea, with a result that these “ ironclad 
: Doésn't know we know— in the mics bre on a field of battle for the first time 
Rather sad to hear her pal habe isis olde 


In their sorties from Paris the French troops were 
frequently backed up by the fire of light fiel nese, 
carried on trucks that were protected with heavy iron 
plates, and when the Communists were holding the 
pos against the Versaillese, an armoured train opera- 
ted upon the railway in the direction of the Chateau 
Brean, — me mate hatte its object in silencing 

atteries whic: ¢ re r ring 
toi gu roops were endeavouring 
t is this experience, perhaps, that has given rise t 
the belief that the French were the original [inystitars of 
the idea for a fighting train. That is not so, however, 


Sigh and sniffle, though. 


Father scolds the Jingocs— 
Tells us war is wrong; 
Bays the weak may be as 
orthy as the strong ; 
Says that war is brutal, 
ays it isn’t fair— 
Reads and grants and hammers 
On his rocking-chair. 


Mother reads directions 


Of a lot of kinds, for although the French can certainly lay claim to havi 
And declares they’re fcolish been the first to use them in actual arta, the fnvention 
But she always finds is emphatically British, as records exist in the Patent 


Office to this day establishing Mr. Anderson's claim. 

For the most part, armoured trains are hastily-con- 
structed affairs, consisting of a locomotive and a few 
wag ‘ons, the engine being generally located about the 
middle of the train, but in England we possess quite a 
dozen specially built trains of this diam; having a 
bullet-proof sheeting of iron surrounding them. = 

The first time armoured trains came into use in the 
British Army was at Alexandria, when Captain Fisher 
and his bluejackets hastily put together half-a-dozen 
trucks and protected them vith iron rails, iron plates, and 
sandbags. The engine was placed in the middle of the 
train, while a Nordenfelt machine- was mounted on 
the aad protected truck, and a Peay ones on the 
nex 

Unfortunately, Captain Fisher had but few opportu- 
nities of bringing his brain into action, but, during a 
smart skirmish on the Mahmondiyeh Canal it threw 
some well-directed shells into the very centre of the 
enemy, inflicting considerable loss. 

Since that day British and foreign engineers have vied 


Time enough to save them 
For some future day— 
Never lets a single 
Item waste away. 


Each selects a section : 
News of war for dad; 
Recipes for mother, 
Poems that are sad 
For Aunt Jare, while sister 
Grabs “ Society,” 
Leaving nothing but the 
Sporting page for me! 
ee 


Jack’s Tugsof-War. 


Ovr gallant tars rendered splendid service in the 
operations against the Maoris, and, after more than one 
fierce fight against the savages behind stockades, several 
seamen fell without the troops and naval brigade being 


able to carry the most effective defences. with one another to turn cut an armoured train that 
A New d paper, which appeared to severely should be shell-proof as well as bullet-proof, and have 
deride the brave combined forces, fighting shoulder to well-nigh succeeded. Strange to say, all recognise the 


principle of the engine being protected by several trucks, 
as an extra preventive against shells striking the loco- 
motive either in the front or rear, and this precaution 
minimises any danger from the explosion of mines that 
may be laid under the permanent way by the enemy. 
Both France and Germany possess armoured trains 
that are reported to be marvels of engineering skill. 

If they can produce anything better than the “com- 
bination” in the hands of the Ist Sussex Artillery 
Volunteers, then it must be a marvel of ingenuity and 
deadliness. As it will not be betraying official secrets— 


shoulder, came in for most marked attention from the 
sailors immediately the campaign was won. 

Smuggling a rope ashore, the bluejackets smartly and 
securely lashed one end to the office of the offending 
newspaper. the next moment hauling with such might 
as to pull the doomed building to a considerable 
distance. 

Surveying the “wreckage * one wag of a tar 
remarked, “this all com:s of the newspaper shanty not 
being as truc as our haweer.” 

Jack's justice may be rough and ready, but there 


appears to be an effect about it that cannot be | indeed, the owners and inventors are rather proud of 

nistaken. their “pet,” and don’t care who knows how formidable 

—— a | ee ee idea of the construction of this train will 

interesting. 

Paid to Keep Away. It consists of an ordinary fast locomotive, with 

—_— _ | protected steel sides some 9ft. in height, two steel-plated 

Tue orgon-grinder was not a real Italian, though his | vans conveying a Maxim gun each, the men, the horses, 
ewarthy skin and undesirable outfit smacked of the tribe. the limber, and the projectiles, and a truck special, 


Anyhow, he imparted the following items: 

«Sometimes we sell our ‘rounds,’ just_as a milkman 
may sell his to a brother in the trade. I bought mine 
from an old grinder who kas gone back to Italy with a 
nice little pile; he was getting too feeble to tramp the 
streets. Of course, I have had to work the business up, 
and many of the former patrons do not encourage me. 

“One good thing is, there are three factories in this 
locality, and the workpeople pay me well to play dance 
music throughout the dinner hour. _ 

“Some people, desiring to be charitable but unable to 
bear the rattling music, give us a copper to move away. 
There isa curate living about three streets distant who 
gives me half-a-crown monthly providing I do not come 
near his house. I have disturbed him on previous occa- 
sions while Writing his sermons. He always sends the 
money by postal note to my address. . 

“A friend of mine, who ‘grinds’ in a more stylish 


constructed to eis if necessary, a 4°7-inch gun. though 
at present only a 40-pounder breech-loader is used, which 
is mounted on an ordinary field-carriage. Now comes 
the peculiar and diabolical device that will make this 
class of armoured train a terror in modern warfare. 

The platform of the truck is in reality a turn-table, 
pivoted on a centre, and revolving on a circular racer, 
which the gun-detachment, who are protected by a 
plating some 6ft. high round three o the sides, can 
revolve with levers. The gun is fired through an aper- 
ture, the recoil being checked by a hydraulic break on 
its own carriage, an by automatic rising slides, 
which cause the gun to return to the firing position. By 
an ingenious arrangement of cross-girders, which can be 
run out and supported on blocks, a broad base can be 
obtained for the truck when the gun is fired at right 

les to the ent way; while, to increase the 
ae ility, the truck, if necessary, can be connected with 

e rai 


uarter, was given half-a- vinea dome time ago by an by strong screw clips. The train is also supplied 
pores whee he frequently annoyed while she learnt | with a powerful searchlight, in view of a night attack. 
her parts. In return, she extracted a promise that he On the narrow-gauge railways of South Africa, of 


course, it would be out of the question to use heavier 
guns than Gatlings, Nordenfelts. and Maxims, as the 
recoil would be tco great for the equilibrium of the 
truck, and even the few armoured trains the 
British in South Africa are, in reality. only so 
much converted rolling stock, consisting of nothing more 
nor less than box cars, covered with about half an inch of 
common steel, the locomotive being protected with half 
fat of the same metal, just sufficient to stop rifle 
ets. 


clear of the entire terrace for three months. 
“Occasionally we are banished from a street where 

there are sick people; sometimes with an acccompani- 

a words, and less frequently with a 


a Po = h k for a reasonable time. 
i eeps us awa; r 5 
One old tady kx La stockings, which I grate- 


Une old lady knitted mea pair N 

fully accepted, but I was not to play opposite her door. 
Others testify their disapprova! by precipitating a 
bucket of water on our heads from the window of an 


upper room.” 


wouid keep 


is going like hot cakes. Now on sale-—-sixty-four pages— price twopence. 


A 
Nearly one hundred photographs and sketches. 


_ the 
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CLERGYMEN WHO HAVE BEEN 
“SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN.” 


THERE are few callings so utterly opposed in the 
common idea of the work peculiarly belonging to each 
as those of a soldier and a clergyman. It is, therefore, 
ast onishing to learn that there are living to-day not 
one or two, or thres eminent clergymen of the various 
churches, but many, who have actually, before they 
became pastors, served their Sovereign “with the 
colours.” 

The most important of such at the present day is, 
doubtless, the Archbishop of York, who has done duty 
with his old regiment as a lieutenant in India, and knows 
well what “roughing it” is. And it is to his credit 
that, even when his tastes lay in a military direction, 
it was prophesied of him by those who knew that, in 
that line, his career would not be undistinguished. But 
the Indian Army, and his old regiment, did not keep 
him; his leanings turned to more peaceful work, and 
he resigned his commission to become a clergyman. 

How many people know that the Bishop of Liverpool, 
the highly-esteemed and venerable Doctor Ryle, was 
once a “soldier of the Queen”? Yet it is a fact that 
he was. Before the fumous scholar and prelate had 
made up his mind to become a parson, he took a fancy 
to military things, and joined the Cheshire Yeomanry, 
with a commission as a captain. He kept steadily at 
his duties in that depastinent for a year or two; then 
milder counsels of friends and changed inclinations 
of his own prevailed, and what the Army lost the 
Church of Englund evidently gained. 

Dr. Harry Frank Johnson, the Suffragan Bishop of 
Colchester, is another old Army man, now risen to high 
honours and preferment in the Church. This 
distinguished prelate can say even more about his 
military experiences than can either of his con- 
temporaries above alluded to, for he has actually done 
duty on active service. Doctor Johnson can claim 
to 2 an old Crimean veteran, and the lessons he 
learnt during that celebrated war in the cold winter of 
Southern Russia have stood him in excellent stead 
many a time in Gatling with various classes of men, 
trying and tried. who have come under his notice in 
church work. His regiment was the Ist Royal 
Dragoons, in which he held a cornetcy. 

It has often happened that Army chaplains, on the 
field of battle, have had, from force of circumstances, to 
become actual soldiers of the Queen, and to undertake 
duties of a stronger nature, from a military point of 
view, than those that they agreed to perform when they 
signed on for their work. Bishop Brindle, the eminent 
Roman Catholic assistant-prelate to Cardinal Vaughan, 
is doubtless the most celebrated of these chaplains who 
have actually helped the British Army on more fields 
than one. 

No man in any Church is more highly esteemed by all 
classes of soldiers to-day than is the brave and noble 
Father Brindle, for soldiers do not forget his grand help 
to them on the battlefield in more instances than one. 
They will tell you how his work there has won for him 
the D.S.O. from the Queen herself; how he wears the 
Order of the Medjidieh, given him by the Sultan for his 
bravery and goodness to the wounded; how the Khedive 
conferred ee him the Egyptian “Star”; and as to 
medals for all sorts of service, both actual fighting and 
aiding the wounded and dying amidst the worst 
dangers, Bishop Brindle coul 
~ - them. 7 ‘i i 

nde soldier in the Army 1s proud of two clerzy- 
men, can whom got the Gand the ther ot 
whom ought to have had it, if cver any man on 
n battlefield deserved it for bravery. It was at Killa 
Khazi, near Cabul, that the Rev. J. W. Adams won 
the Victoria Cross for gallantry in going ¢o the aid 
of two wounded Lancers and rescuing them from 


ible 
lend anyone a few and 


certain death, when under heavy fire. The d Army 
ctapein had just before saved another Lancer, who 
would almost certainly have been killed, but the 


terrible danger staring him in the face did not hinder 
him going out again to fetch in the other two. Adams 
yet lives to enjoy the Cross, the only clergyman who 
ever won it, or, rather, who was ever “ gazetted”’ to it. 
For there was, and is, another parson who performed 
miracles of gallantry and courage at Rorke's Drift. 
Amidst the terrible fighting and slaughter of that 
fearful day; amidst the burning rooms of the 
a mm tending the sick and dying, and occasionally 
lending a belp himself in driving back the hordes of 
Zulus, through it all there moved the thin of 
“ Parson ” Smith, with his red beard shining and stiff, 
with his water-bottle for the wounded and dying, his 
instruments for the surgeon, his hands ready i 
aden oientive or defensive, that the officers and 
men m n 
There were soldiers who had been in South Africa 
who cried “Shame!” and shed tears when they read in 
that “Parson” Smith’s name was not 
those of the brave men who, for that day’s 
work, had been awarded the Victoria Cross. But as 


one of them said to the writer: 
“ Never mind, mister. We know whether he 


gained tof nt, cven'if he has not got it. God bless 
m 1" 


“ How Elephants are Captured and T: ” fully iff 
spe th y illustrated with remarkable photographs, 


to take precautions against 
broken out in his departm 


his electors were prepared for the plague. 
mayor, in order to ascertain their effiviency, it appeared 


that he had caused as many graves to be dug as there 
were inhabitants. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY.- 
PATENTS AND DISCOVERIES, 


Preventive Measures. 


—— 


uesting him 
A Feencu prefect wrote to 5s gl iy ict, had 


ent. The mayor was rather 
uzzled at thece instructiors, which appeared vague 
im; but after deep thought he answered that be an 


On inquiring into the measures taken by the worthy 


—_——_—_ >for 


His Best Thanks. 


A cERTAIN militia officer is much disliked by his men. 


One evening, as he was returning home, he slipped into 
some deep water. A private in his regiment, however, 
happen 
in pulling him out. 
thanks, and asked his rescuer the best way he could 
reward him. 


to see him, and after some trouble, succeeded 
The officer was very profuse in his 


“The best way you can reward me,” said the soldier, 


“is to say nothing about it.” 
se Y ay dear fellow,” eaid the astonished officer, 
“wh FA 


‘ou wish me to say nothing about it ?” 
s i, if the other fellows knew I'd pulled you 


out, they'd chuck me in!” 


i 


He Looked ‘ Seedy.”’ 


THE morning was far advanced when Spilbrook awoke, 
it having been long past midnight when he arrived 
home. Sie had no inclination to rise, for he felt 
“‘geedy,” and he must look “seedy,” he supposed. It 
would not do for Lim to go down looking 80. | 

He stretched out his hand towards the dressing-table 
for the hand-mirror, but got hold of the hair-brush 
instead. He gazed for a moment at the bristles, then 
turned the brush over and looked at.the back. Yes— 
there was no doubt—it was the back of the hand-glass ! 

Turning it again, he stared for another moment at the 
bristles, this time with an expression of horror on his 
face, which became more and more intense as he looked. 
At last he exclaimed : 

“Great Scott! do I want shaving? ‘Lisa would 


never recognise me with such a face!” 


Camel Races. 


CaMEL races are held regularly in the South of 
Algeria, where valuable prizes are offered for the 
encouragement of t « b of racers, and much interest 
is taken in their preparation and performances. 

The racing camels are the result of very careful 
breeding through many generations, and in size, temrer, 
and ap ce t' ey are so different from the ordinary 
beast of burden that they might almost be considered a 
different race of animals. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous characteristic of the 
ordinary camel is its extreme slowness. Nothing on 
earth will ever induce it to hurry. 

A five-pound note will buy a very fair specimen, but 
for a “ mehari,” or racing camel, five or ten times that 
sum is required to effect a purchase. 

The racer, however, can depended on for nine or 
ten miles an hour, this pace being kept up for sixteen or 
seventeen hours without w stop. * 

* The pace in a camel race is generally fast and furious 
at the beginning, when all the animals are together, and 
seem to realise that a contest is in progress. 


£5 FOR A FUNNY STORY. 


Tue Editor of Pearson's Weekly is offering a five pound 
note to the sender of the funniest story. It can be eithe 


original or selected; if the latter, the source and date 
should be given. 


All attempts mu:t be sent to the “Fanny Editor,” 
Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
ee a eaten taht hts Reactant Mahi 


CAMPAIGNING WITH THE BOERS. 


Pictures ot Travel, Sport and Adventure. 
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and the Trans- 


“ Trade and Sport in the State 
vaal,” “ Visits to the Diamond ds,” etc., etc, 


C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., HENRIETTA STREET, W.c. 


current issue of PASTIMES, 


East Anglian rose-grower, who, in his catalogue, says 
that its name is Kru 
position and much disbudding. 


a mixture of pure cellulose with zinc chloride an. 
sodium chloride. These sponges will absorb water in 
the same wa; 
to dry, they 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 23, 1899, 


Tue latest thing in roses is in the possession of an 
ger, and that it requires a wana 


ARTIFICIAL sponges are now made in Germany fron 


as the genuine article, and when allowed 
me just as firm in substance. 


ee 


A NovEL méthod of destroying a wooden bridge has 
recently been tried with complete success. Weigl:tei 
wires are plod across certain beams and heated |.y 
means of electricity; the wires burn their way throu: 


the wood, aided by the weights, and the bridge falls. 


THE civic authorities of New York have voted a sum 
for the | Preap targeted @ gigantic map of the city. 1: 
will be fifty feet square and in relief, showing the undu- 
lations of the ground and the heights of the chicf 
buildings ; there will also be models of the best steam- 
boats. 


A NEW electric foghorn consists of three electro. 
magnets, which operate half-a-dozen capers this. 
strike upon a gong at the rate of 36, strokes i 
minute, producing a continuous sound. The effect i; 
inoreased by the use of a megaphone, which also scuds 
the sound in any desired direction. 


A NEW combination of the receiver and transmitter «.f 
a telephone is arranged in the following manner: Ti:- 
transmitter is set in a small box, while the receiver js 
fixed to the inside of the door, or lid, of the box, so thit 
when the door is open the receiver is placed in « 
pesition without being touched by the hand, and thc 
conversation can be carried on. 


An ingenious gentleman has devised an instrument 
which he thinks will be of great assistance to white 
soldiers in their combats with native tribes. It is a 1)i:; 
wooden tube, with a piece of perforated raw hide 
stretched over the ing; when blown it makes « 
noise which can be Pr sac | with nothing on earth, an.! 
is calculated to make the savage anxious to de; for 
the happy hunting ground, or whatever may be his ide: 
of a future existence, without delay. 


THERE is going to be a big change in the style «f 
greeting cards this Christmas. The proper thing to do 
will be to pet some photographs taken and paste them 1), 
in specially prepared mounts and send them around to 

our friends. Messrs. Marion and Co., of 22 Soho 
quare, London, have been shrewd enough to anticipate 
this coming craze, and have pre an enormous 
epee mounts, of bem 5 may be obtained 
sending a postcard to them. prices range from 
eighteenpence a dozen to five shillings and giepetice 
according to the size and quality. 

THREE negatives of the same object or landscape van 
be obtained by a recently-patented camera. One of th» 
plates is placed directly at the back of the lens apertur: 
as at present, while the other two are arranged one on 
each side of the first, and at an angle to, it so that the 
three plates represent half a hexagon, Two prisms 
arranged at the lens opening intercept of the light 
for each of the two side plates, and the light that pass-s 
between the two prisms falls u the central plate. 
Three identical negatives are thus obtained, the two 
side ones being reversed, but for certain purposes— 
“colour photography” being one—this reversal mil.cs 
no difference. 


Mp. WILi1aM Marvin, of 10, St. John’s Road, Low:r 
Weston, Bath, is the inventor of several useful article-, 
but his latest production, for which application for a 

Dvention of the 


A sermon, a speech, a 
dence, : 

like an ordinary letter 
: recipient as easily as 2 
typewritten communica‘ 


Lonpon might profit by recent ents made in 
connection with eames in la a0 scene of 
the experiments was a long tunnel not far from Genoa, 
throug 


which some 200 trains day, leaving an 
immense amount of smoke. Two methods fon 


first compressed air was used. of steel 
were filled with ais end eompesnnl fo 790 tonoas tc 
These were placed in the tender of 
through the tunnel the air 
pure 
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PICTURES OF THE WAR. 
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“FORWARD BOYS, NEVER MIND ME!” 
Enelin, where the Naval Grigade distinguished itsel!. 
eur brave boys wers literally mowed Gown, but they won a gtorious v 
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At Methuen's tact battle of the Modder River the Beer forces ander Crenje began to retrent 
veneers, and the Aighting lasted til! darkness set In. 
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WAERE tre ALENDAR 
Cones 


2Ofm™~ ° 


Ir StarTED 1n Eorpt, anp Has Breen APPEARING, 
IN DIFFERENT Fouss: Ever Since. 


am AT the present time, when every pushful 
ies from the compounder of “ 
te the philanthropic pill merchant, deems it his 


one’s letter-box with free copies 


rerogative to dela 
gi 4} his “Consumptive’s Calendar,” or his “ Anemic's 


Almanac,” it is hard to believe that the sien af 
almanacs and other date-telling devices was 
pee confined only to the a wealthy. Wavertie: 
it is a fact. 

The oldest almanac in existence hails from that land 

of wonders, ancient Egypt. Although three thousand 
rs of age, it bears a curious tion to the “Old 
‘core’s” and “ Zadkiel’s” of to-day, inasmuch as it is 
crowded to  Seaietion with —s ch religions eemonis 

E: (corresponding to our own sain ys), warnings as 

z unlucky times, and forecasts of the fates of Shildren 


" List upon certain days. 

* Peshape the most extracel r link of all, however, is 
a by its manner of reco: vera he and agered 

: ant the former being written in and the latter 
in red ink, Age it clear that naa 
7 means the ern invention that most people 
them. 

Another deals with toe 
that which deals wit 
Zodiac. The earliest peo; 
the stars seem to are 


ce instance, the heliacal rising of the bright star 
Sirius was found to coincide with 


- apg ata aller 


for sluggishness” to | In 


oe PEARSON'S WERKEY. tere WEEKLY, 


As the said Mr. Regiomontanus was accustomed to 
ch no less than ten golden crowns apiece for his 
handiwork (or considerably more than their weight in 
gold) it will be admitted that the business, albeit in its 
infancy, gave early promise of a profitable future. 
Tndeod o¢ 0 promising did it appear, 
introduced into England; the first issue being the 
“ Kalendar of S: hardes,” published by one Richard 
a ara about 1 

Being a good thing, it was speedily made a royal 
monopoly, which was farmed to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the Stationers’ Company. 
1775, however, an enterprising bookseller, one 
Thomas Carnen disputed ae 5 merry printed an 
almanac of his own, and ree several times 
imprisoned for his Pusan pol ly won the day. 
But this was only after a squabble in Parliament, which 
nearly threw out Lord North’s government. 

One of the oldest calendar rbymes—‘ Thirty days 
hath September”—first saw the light in Dr. Dee’s 
almanac, published in 1571, which was also one of 
the earliest to take the diary form now so common. 
Next in importance came the “ Poor Richard” almanac 
of Charles the First's time. This added to the attrac- 
tions of its predecessors, the now well-known “ tables 
- interest,” and was probably the first “ commercial 

manac. 

A century later the infumous “ Poor Robin” almanac 
made its appearance, together with that of Francis 

“‘Old"”) Moore. Of the former the less said the better. 
ts epitaph might well be sung in the words, “‘ The Pink 
Un’ is a fool to it.” 

“Old Moore's,” although founded in 1698, did not 
make its real hit until ie year of the French Revolu- 
cs, when it launched out into such remarkable 


lyphics (several of which were lucky hits) that 
ite okeng sale rapidly drew it 


AHEAD OF ALL OTHER COMPETITORS. 


In 1870, the French started an “ Almanac Royal,” 
which was the first to give the names and ages of all 
the royalties of Europe, together with ee Rita 
ministers, naval and military officials. highest 
ha pes of this idea survives to-day in oH 

Gotha,” which is universally regarded 
as the sander work of reference in this branch of 


: knowled 

sas a season which to this day all ly watches As poe modern almanacs, they legion. The 
ee: for: But the most trusty watchers than to the s repeal of the Stamp Act in 1894 was their emancipation, 
gh herds were their own sheep Hence the their | and to-day it is possible to buy for a few pence a book 


ready symbol of ratchfulness, was identified wi this 


ee a“ and translated heavens. Similarly, the 
i gf Sennen mun clays ushered in by a certain star, 
whilst ¢ e a in the East of another constella- 
tion, the Pleiades, heralded the time for sowing their 
cro 
rguing wu ies rinciple that what was sauce for 
the goose s ty equal lly capable of the 
gander in a like pode) the shepherds, who thus 
daly life began to taoe the history of thelr deay te 
le, e lif 
4 the stars. Hence Pps we ee back 


homely signs as Taurus (the bull icornus the 
goat), 1a (the ram), Tey corre ithe ‘iad eee we 

the rocky places), Leo (the equally dreaded liom of 1 the 
ane’) ae 80 orth, all of w: ich’ signs have remained 
The first printed almanacs were those of a Nuremberg 
gentleman, who rejoiced in the name of Regiomontanus. 


— eommmons, Sid OQ en 


CLOSING Day: ‘Friday, De December 2224. 

Here are another ree words taken at random 
from Nuttall’s Standard D ctionary— the letters jumbled 
up and set down on the left-hand side of these columns— 

* and Till bo given to the Po the words are. A prize of 
MAS £20 ven to person who solves the test 
¥ number correctly. es 

& Tn the event of more than one competitor sol the 
whole number, the prize will go to mas who Has foo 


cet number of duplicate words. For instance, the 
letters ad r y form yard or dray. 


All you have to do is to write down the word or words in 
the blank spaces opposite. 


EDSU ...... 


BB PRT: cercssscssssassasscssserexs 


Oe eae eee ceceacsascoasesensere 


A B E | z COO eeeeneeeeeeeenrenarenese nee yee ras teeeescecee sence eee 


A H oO ST eevee OOO Oe oer ecccreerveceereceacaccens 
ENHORST 


O00 0eeceeran cas casese 


tte eee eee Ceol te tee ee tee cnet teres res casses ces secece 


CEOSST 


Cee eee reccersecaceceaceccsesecsas 400000 cas ceecee cocege 


AGE ONR rerrccerssssserssercescers 


NAME .sreversesersserersensversesssssesee.sssesssecarsanees 0 ceceeerec cee 


sree | 16 ACEIGSNR ... 


“ The Soldier's Message” is a clever whole 


that contains the calendar knowledge of at least 3,000 
years. Indeed, it is not without a curious thrill that 
one turns the pages of the fin-de-siecle “ Whitaker, 
to see those Ly: 


epg age it may be SS that the most out-of-date 
almanac is that Bs rep y Russia, whilst the ps 
for the “ chenleting goes to that issued 
Pekin. Incredible though it apf sound, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that the land of the Great White Tsar still 
cherishes a calep“ar which is 


TWELVE DAYS AHEAD 
of everybody else. 
It is true that our own calendar was eleven days out 
until 1751. Then we put it straight by dropping these 
spare days out of our reckoning, much to the dismay of 


SPEbb - I?- POR- ME » COMPEFIFION. 


SIMPLE ! FASCINA TING !! 


A £20 PRIZE. 
Competitors are limited to One Attempt Only. 


a 
This is the last list. Next week we begin 

petition on absolutely novel lines. nse ar Gs 

a 55 guinea piano, and there will be 


One e eee eeereeserecareceecoee,y Cerecreee 


90. ACINOSS aiicccscserccscss 


1. ACREHRT.......... 
12, ACEINRS 


Oe eee eee eereaeceecereccces 


13, AEINSSTT., 


Coe nereee Peer eC eee eter eteerseceee es, oe 


144 AEBFGIRTU ...... 


Cette eee eee eet en tee muerte teseeeres Geecce 


1s. DEIMNOOT............... 


Cee eee eee eee eee ter etreeeeesees Try 


» 
eer eedeee Fee eee eee eeeeereneaeseareeses Crees 


a camp fire 


> an x3 
eg ta 


Wrsr exvixe 
Duc, 22, 1800, 


fact that the change was inevita 
outcome of a Government dodge to 
man out of eleven days’ pay. 


a een teens 
His Father’s Grief. 


Ir was in a tramcar just before the calling out Of tia 
Reserves, and of course the conversation was of tho \, HF 
“TI hope it'll come to fighting!” exclaimed a y..:;:,.. 
fellow. 
ee Bsa p ye said 0 hi; s 3 you had ; 
fight ‘ou Wo 80 er or war.’ 
e recmietake, id ommecttcme man, “T ;);,, 
a Reserve man of one ments warned {., 
they call up the Roncver tan certain ‘i 


emcee ch ‘re 


the = 2 |... a 


The clerie meditated sieaty and sadly upon tle 
trymen. 


deplorable war spirit of his coun 


- RESULT OF 
SPELL-IT-FOR-ME COMPETITION NO. 15. 


No one forwarded a & correct list according to the hoy 
blished below. We have therefore elas the 22) 
names and 


pu 


amo — who came nearest. 
—— 


; B.C. Plum Ladbrok 
S » King’s Ni Ba oh 
C Birmingham; J. Blewi Croft, ‘North 
sen Pissise G. Wolseley, Laure! Lane, Mame c. xh 
Bleak Heu-e, La: , bear 3; A. Brinton, Northiie!.) 
gham; Miss K. bent noe terstone . cad, West K 
reat Charice Street Birm “TEAC oe 
; Mi 5 =e fanctio 
on Hill, Sussex Stafford Howe, Burge re 
Sussex; Mrs. C. Matson, » Burgess Hill; Wath. 


Draycott, Cl Cheddar ; Mrs, M. Clifford, Beechcroft, Derieniive ri 


Here is ‘the me ey 
(1) Suit, aist i, (2) epos, pose, 3 (8) basil, ‘hails, ADlis ; 
throw, whort, avens, 

peta (6) endear, earned, ig Ay iy 3 "Endera; (7) derail 
Bardo; (9) deltacs, Daisies’ Lacktes, Siesoee ethane yb ee 
sistas a0 Daicles, fous, 1) ensinee omg fe (10) Homeres 
piece rs 

aa gee gt 
less, us cons 

; 


hk 
= 


; ; 
ostracine y] # 
= Se ie 
pec: 1s (24) me : molecularity. a 


Observe carefully the following rules: 
(1.) All .words maet be found in the body of Nut: a 


1899 Standard Dictiona Pca of We 

Edition may be o office ce 
three shillings, post - ag these words 
ow_ may include (a ccmparatives and 


there 


f = 


(2.) = commniation of any sort may beinclosed with the 
tors who wish to make inquir ie: 
must tnd thom ander separate cover, and must inc!o « 


stamped addressed 
Beara partes (3.) “All sttomut ta sanah er aot tebe pn aesk oes a Fri- 


es Sv. Dos: at, in envelopes marked “Grazarxe, No. 1s.” 
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E ERS sicssscrsscsesscccseccccesccscseceececsesesceserersesserece ere 9. AEMRONG........ 


17, AECINRSTY 


semamsnenn | 18 CDE BERT TU viccics ccsscscowsemsceee 


1 ACB BP REST wsisiesscscinciicsiieiescizeresn: 
20. AB BG INN RTT aiicccccsssscescsscsscesssesssssreseee 

| 31. ACEGILMNOR re ee ee 
3% AU BN PRORTE, ccsccseccsccscasestocetsomse.corsesse 


23- AD BIIL MN OPRiiseccsssceecsecrescussssserese 
24. A Cc E E | | N N P RTT 000000000 CCCCETER TES as Sennaetee.+ 
38 ABDUQOOMLRTTY cccccccssssssseees 


Address seeeeererecsssereeceeees 
see eeeeeetere coseceecee + eee eee eeeeeeecetereccecooeeee tees. Cee cnececoccerenas ovccceccerercecsee 


at the front » ar of tape “Tommy ” leaning over 


L ee at _*2@@s -ee@ 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


MAL-ASSIMILATION. 


SAMPLES OF KUTNOW’S FREE. 
SAMPLES OF KUTNOW’S FREE. 


KUTNOW’S POWDER ASSURES A PERFECT 
DIGESTION and ASSIMILATION, and SPEEDILY 
DISPELS THE SICK HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
ANAEMIA, INSOMNIA, ABSENCE of APPETITE 
and of ENERGY WHICH IMPERFECT DIGESTION 
CAUSES. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


The maintenance of a vigorous digestion is one of the surest 
safeguards against ill-health. A clean, active stomach, liver, and 
kidneys assures a good supply of brain and bodily strength and 
vigour; but an inactive and disordered stomach, liver, and 
kidneys means sick-headache, neuralgia, anzmia, insomnia, absence 
of appetite and of energy, and a hundred other distressing 
symptoms. 


AND 
Am 
SB. MY BET, Walta ...00.00 00.0 cetegeceesseeee . Bucaloesi 
_ One of the best Waltzes by this Author. 
GBP 4. DORTS Waltz one erent ten P, Bucalossi 
On favourite Airs from Cellier's melodious Comedy Opera. 
5. BONNIE DUNDEE Quatrille ............... C. D'Albert 
On popular Scotch Airs. 


NOW READY. 


CHAPPELL’S ANNUAL 
C 1l- XMAS DANCE ALBUM 
AND FOR THE SEASON 1900. 
(MUSICAL MAGAZINE, Ho. 144.) 


CONTENTS. 
1. THE CIRCUS GIRL Lancers .......-..0 Warwick Williams 
On Popular Melodies trom the Gaiety’s tt succers. 
2. RUM-TUM-TUM Polk . Trotre 


ed 
ow and pretty Polka Ly this ele pad 


6. SHURT AND SWEET Polka ............... Caroline Lowthian 
By the Composer of ** Veretia Waltz,” Ke. 
7. FAUST Lancers ........:cccceceseseeseeeee ctcees William Moore 
= On Melodies from Gounod's ce'ebrated Opera. 
8. GRETCHEN (RIP VAN WINKLE) Waltz C. D'Albert 
On favourite Airs from Planquette’s popular Comic Opera. 
9. DARKIES’ REVELS Barn Dance ......... Frank Leslie 


The comp'ete Allum of 9 pee in an attractive Coloured Cover, 
4 | = price 1s., by post 14 stamps; Violin Part, price 6d. 
CHAPPELL & CO. Ltd., 
i 


80 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


fataa| =e NERVOUS 
ie DEBILITY 


Should write without delay for 
‘SHEALTH, THE SUNSHINE OF LIFE.” 


Post Free to any address on application, it contains 

rticulars of the treatment of Nervous Weakness, Brain 

‘ag, &c. It also contains a selection from the thousands 
of testimonials received in favour of the 


ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


Advice Free of charge (personally or by letter). Note 


address, and WRITE TO-DAY to 
THE MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Ltd., 
489, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


NESTLE’S | 


THE BEST OF ALL FOODS FOR 
INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


gee =n FOOD 


ALSO INVALUABLE FOR BABIES IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 
Sample Tin with Medical testimony sent free in the Britisu Istes on application to H. Nestie, 48 Cannon 
E.C. 


Street 
WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 


Has the Largest Sale of full-weight tIb. Tablets in the World, and proved itself to be one of the best Soaps ever 


PRIZE SCHEME 
10,000 »z:. £5,667 6s. 


The surest way to maintain the digestive organs in a 
rigorous condition is by the use of KUTNOW’S Improved 
Effervescent Carlsbad POWDER, which for this purpose is, in 
most respects, superior to the noted Continental mineral springs 
from whose curative properties Kutnow’s Powder is composed. 
Kutnow’s Powder washes out the impurities by which the 
sluggish and disordered condition of the digestive organs is caused 
and restores the entire system to a clean, wholesome, healthy 
tute. As a result, the food is properly digested and assimilated, 
the brain and body more completely nourished, the nerves freed 
of the waste matters by which they are irritated and poisoned, the 
blood is rendered more pure, the skin freed from blotches and 
pimples, the capacity for eating, sleeping, and working is restored, 
and all the other ailments which follow from imperfect digestion 
of the food soon disappear. 

If you are troubled with any of the stomach, liver, or kidney 
ailments for which a course of mineral spring treatment is 
prescribed, and have no desire to spend the time and money which 
a trip to these springs involves, try a course of “ Kutnow’s,” 
which will enable you to cecure speedy and permanent relief at 
your own home. 


WRITE FOR A FREE SAMPLE. LIST OF PRIZES. 
1 Cash Prize of B60 a .. 250 8 ° 500 Ladice’ Gun-metal Watches, value 6 
19 Pianos, valve B40 chaos 3," 400 © @| 500 Gents’ Gua Metal Watches, a 
20 Am 
> Ladies’ Bicycles, value AIO each =... 200 © O W-cach ... 2 aw oo 250 0 
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80 Seller's Labour-sav' Wasbers, with 500 Cash Prizes of Geeach ... - 128 0 O 
IMPROVED EFFERVESCENT manier Wi compete, rive 30x. 180 0 ©) 00 Roses gt Gaus (compranet one: 15 0 0 
PAID to every adult applicant who names » Jona) Watches, valuo @210-each ... $28 s : 609 Ladies’ Leather Hiandbags, value 4/ ce iae 
Ss ‘ash Pri: each... wee oe oe ose oe oe oo ses 
mentions Kutnow’s Carlsbad Powder. Pood Ladies’ Sterling Silver Watches, valne Je 4,500 Plotares of he aca “oom ve 
KUTNOW’S POWDER may be obtained in capsuled bottles, of all Chemists 300 Cash Prizes of wt cach casi - 30090 wea ts - 900 0 © 
and Medicine Vendors. “Price, in Great Britain, 2s. 94. per bottle, or post free (in 10 Gente’ Umbrellas, value WB=cach © 0| 10,000 asset 0 0 
uo Silver-plate.t Cruets, value Weeach.. 150 @ O | cms 


the United Kingdom only) for 3. from the London office. See that the Registered wore. Wwe hevg bea Five Prise sslona a woay 22 - nninenees 


Trade Mark, “Hirschensprung” (or Deer Leap), and the autograph facsimile 


signature, “8. Kutnow & Co. Ltd.” are on the label and carton. Only these insure CONDITIONS OF itera ich taste on ws 
genuineness. Insist on “KUTNOW’S,” and firmly refuse any substitutes; they Every Bar of Bcf jkr ass CLEANSE reper, “or carriue pal, t. JOSEPH 
Bl are w WATSON & ty WORK: LEEDS, | than MAR W Slst, 10), If 
9 orthless. ves, ° j x ; carefa ace t < 
Proprietors : and address senge a = Pe = rene with cach prize when it 
Prise ston. f ose be cligible. All pr. 


No employecs © 


: Com peti! 
S. KUTNOW & CO. LIMITED, 41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. met hare et contain Seeing the Competition 


Eases) ON’S MATCHLESS CLEANSER 
a a a mrss ae a ia WATS Tablets. To be had of all Grocers, Olmen, &c., throughout the United Kingdom. 
SAVE YOUR WRAPPERS. Read tho conditions carcfully. 
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A VAIN RETREAT. 


By Sap1 Grant. 


Mr. axp Mrs. Waiter P. Lawson had come up to the 
Peak Hotel fora month at least. had a 


bare rooms at the Peak Hotel, and the rocks sur- 
rounding it. 
pi coil eopulstion Coke wake ceil tmags Ge (eeee ale 
r an jion a stiff image on 
PE it that oe her So ' eo the — shag her 
own wing-room, an: vered long 
pastel e pat iy so straight and guiltless of an like 
comfort. Her husband was a partner in a firm of American 
solicitors in Hong Kong, and getting on very well. It was 
not yet hot enough to gs ages to the Peak—only the be- 
i of April—and morning mists lay and 
eavy on the towering cliffs till late in the day. It was 
very cold there, too. Still, they had all bustled up—Mr. 
and Mrs., the boy of ten, and bag Aad hteen months. 
The ple. ae again claiming its weskly victims in 
steady num The year before had been a very bad one 
for it; then, during the winter, it died out, only to recom- 
mence in March. Mrs. Lawson had been getting very 
nervous; every day a kind friend told her of new cases in 
the bazaar, in the fish market, in all quarters of the city— 
but the climax had been reached the day before, when the 
bank 's cook had died of it in his kitchen. The 


not likely to have contracted it 

house.” - 
“How do you know that?” said Mrs. Lawson, 

crying from fright; “you people here in Hong Kong don’ 

seem to care how near the 


» in Jefferson’s 


Rrckesvit bareedeone og he paseo | 


very 
he must put up with it, and resignedly packed his port- 
manteau. 
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So, wrung 
husband, the very next morning saw all their household 
the servants dismissed with the exception 
of the Se ar Mr. Laweon’s “ Boy,” and the whole family 
‘orth to the station of the electric railway up the 
Peak. People in the streets looked calm and unconcerned 
can 


they look so interested in all about them,” 
Mrs. Lawson, impatiently, “ when, so far as they know, 
P 


“In some cases, my dear,” said Mr. Lawson philosophi- 
cally, “a Chinaman would not count that a loss, ly 
if he got some money by the of 
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waiters were Chinamen, but the head man was 
dignified person, with an india-rubber kind of face, 
peculiar way of i stock of each as he en’ 

Only to a favou few did he attend himself. 


bi 


i 


To prevent disappo‘ntment you should give an order to your newsagent to supply you with IW. 


captain of an English ship in harbour and a judge of the 
3 h Court were” among a ard of his attentions ; 
i casual customers he relegated to his satellites, 
who slipped about actively in black shoes and very white 
socks, short blue trousers, ager aitins round the ankle, 
and loose blue coats made like a smock and with no 
collar. A little round black cap surmounting their pigtails 
completed this costume, the usual one for house-servants 
in China. For late dinner they all changed to spotless 
white. 

The large dining-room was crowded with little round 
and square tables; the sun came out from the fog—alto- 
gether, it looked very cheerful and bright. Mr. Lawson 
recovered his temper, aided thereto by some excellent prawn 


curry. 

"a Teepe after all, my dear, you were right to come up 
here,” he said; “ you see more of your fellows creature at 
any rate, and can’t sit moping by yourself all day long and 
imagining you have every disease under the sun.” — , 

“T do nothing of the sort, Walter,” cried his wife, 
indignantly ; “if it were only a question of myself, I would 
stay down below.” a 

Mr. Lawson grianed unbelievingly, but said no more 
about it. ; 

“I must hurry up to catch the ten o'clock train,” he said, 
looking at his watch. “By jove,I had no idea it was so 
late!” Many other men hurried off at the same time to 
their work in the town, and the dining-room was left 
principally to women and some few globe-trotters, who had 
no fear of an office below to hurry them over breakfast. 
Captain Lowry of H.M.S. Despatch came up and sat at Mrs. 
Laweon’s table to have a little conversation. } 

“ Have you heard of my wretched luck ?” he said laugh- 
Kertnity, though, it is no laughing matter for 


“ Well, when I was dining on shore last Friday,” said 
Captain Lowry, “my ship somehow cut a junk in half just 
outside the harbour, and the Chinese authorities are making 
no end of a row about it. The owner of the junk says his 
favourite wife was on board and was drowned, and he values 
her at 5,000 dollars.” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Lawson, “what a bore for you; 
was she really drowned do you think ?” 

“TI don’t believe she was on board at all,” said Captain 
Lowry contemptuously ; “these men are such liars. My 
sailors saw nos of a woman when the junk was run down ; 
still, it was ig dark, and the truth of what he states 
is just possi’ a, devas 'eaue ewe ce not, I am afraid the 


naval authorities will make me pay uy BE 

“ But you were not on board, Ciel Mrs. Lawson, “ what 
ashame! I daresay the Chinaman wanted to gct rid of his 
wife too, or he would not have sent her out in a junk so 


“Oh, she was going over to some relations at Kowloon, 
he says,” replied Captain Lowry, carelessly. ‘How long 
are you going to stay up here, by the way, Mrs. Lawson? 
Isn't it rather early to come up?” 

“Tt is because of the Plague,” said Mra. Lawson, colouring 
rather guiltily, “there seems so much of it about and I am 
so afraid of it.” 

“I believe there is a good deal in the town,” said Captain 
or “but Europeans do not, as a rule, take any notice 

it.” 


“ No, I know,” eaid Mrs. Law:on ; “so my husband says.” 

Captain Lowry laughed. “I expect he doesn’t like 
leaving his comfortable house; I’m aure I shouldn’t, in his 
place. Well, good-bye, Mrs. Lawson, I must be off too.” 

Mra. Lawson felt on the whole relieved at her fears being 

ughed at. “Thero can’t really be so much danger,” she 
said to herself, “or they would think more of it.” So she 
went up to the public ezine room on the floor above, 
which was just then tenanted only by a lady ina red blouse. 
She and Mrs, Lawson seooe gue two hours in animated 
conversation, cae ig they never seen each other before. 

About one o’ » Pat came in and went up to his mother. 

“T’ve been 1 for you everywhere,” he said, “I 
haar to come and see the ayah—she looks awfully hot 
an Nag 


Mrs, Lawson hurried off with him at once. bbe | was 
pecorryerellaap ny night baal rgd: mad, and had 


“Me velly ill,” she said wildly, sh 
mistress ; “got dreffal Le. Te ee 
“ What's the matter with her, mother?” said Pat; “do 
Jon Only just expect, 
“Only an ordinary attack of fever, I ” said 
Mrs. Lawson nervously, “but we will have a doctor at 
once. 
“No, no,” cried the a: still more wildly, “ doctor 
Tale directiy cei” a 


beatae pe Mrs. eta leas A voy miserable ; if 
C) ¢ ayah was ill, he would 
insist on the yhole fuily lenving af ooo or ey 


she to get a doctor? Hastily picking 
iting Et hr, aa her oo 


ink she really has the plague, mother ?” 
Pat ; “ she has, baby’s pretty certain to it.” : = 
“Oh, Pat! how can you sa ?” said his 


y such 
— rege agonised voice. “No, of course it isn’t, it 


“I don't Pee aia Pat wisely, “she looks 
poet know it begins with fever. "She said she liad faa 


I thout a shadow of 
sion on his yellow, flat face, though, as Pat ietopeod his 
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mother, he had been with him and the ayah all the »),.::.. 
ing. . 
eRun quick, John,” said his mistress, “and brin.- 
answer back.” 

John bowed. : 

“ And now, what next, mother? ” said Pat, with eu.t.. 
“ we ought to go and attend to the ayah now.” 

Good Heavens, no!” said Mrs. Lawson: “ Pat, \-0;; 
must not go near her on any account, do you hear?” * 

“Well, the poor thing wants looking after, mother.” 
said Pat disappointedly, “especially if she has go‘ tj, 
plague. I want to see what ha next.” 

However, he consented to wait in the sitting-room t:}; 
his father came. Mr. Laweon arrived in about half-an-hou; 
very hot and cross, and burst into the sitting-room. 

“What rot is thi, Alicia?” he said angrily, “how am | 
to george” my work # a ie ly interrupt. 
by senseless messages plague indced 
mack more likely over-eaten herself.” 

“Come and see her yourself, Walter,” said Mrs. Lawson, 


rising; “ Ido not say she has the plague, but she evidentiy 


fancies she has it herself. I think she should sco ; 
doctor.” 

“Come along then,” said her husband; then, as I: 

to follow, he pushed him back. “No, no, youn: 

man,” he said kindly, “we don’ want any mon 


ey went down the ae in silence and waite! ; 
minute outside the door of the room in which the aya) }i::i 
been left. A faint moaning could be heard. Mr. Law:0:; 
opened the door and walked in. 

The ayah was crouched on the floor in nearly the san... 
attitude as when his wife had left her, only she seem: 
more stupefied or insensible. She did not seem to unir- 
stand the questions Mr, Lawson asked her, but stage 
up when he ee to lift her and remained leanin: 
against the wall. en they could see an immense blui-/, 
swelling below her arm. Mr. Lawson spoke to her kindly. 
and putting a pillow for her on the floor, made signs to ji: 
to lie down, then he left the room with his wife. 

“It’s the plague, no doubt,” he said in a low tone. a: }): 
closed and locked the door. “The question now is— what are 
we to do with her?” 

“Oh, Walter, the children!” his wife. 

“We must ove Se - best,” said her husband, kindly, 
“you must remem very rarely get it.” 

“ But they have ean chase $5 her all day,” said Mrs. 
Lawson, miserably; remembering her long converation with 
her friend in the drawing-room, “I ought to have scen 
after her before Pat fetched me, but she seemed £0 (is- 

ble, I thought it better to leave her alone.” 

“ What has already happened cannot be helped,” said hw-r 
husband. “ You must keep both children with you now, of 
course, Luckily your other rooms are a long way off this 
one, andI must go to Dr. Brown at once and report the 
case.” 


“ What will be done with the poor thing? ” asked Mrs. 
Lawson. “She has such a horror of going to a hospital.” 

“Itis the only place she can possibly go to,” said Mr 
Lawson. “We shall be lacky if we have notall to get out 
of here as well. However, I will try and arrange thin.- 
with the = . 

Mrs. Lawson and the children remained in their room. 
and heard nothing of the doctor’s visit or other arranye- 
ments. Pat was only told that the ayah had fever and |i::: 
gone to her own home, and Mrs. Lawson had a hospit:!! 
nurse in to assist her with the baby, and also in case of 
further illness. The poor ayah went down to the plague 


hospital and died the next day. 

8 to say, none of the Lawsons had the plague ; fur 
days they watched nervously for every 3 symptom, 
but time passed on and So it is with 
thi disease—you may be close to it and have every 
possible chance of taking it, yet you do again, you 


descends on you; from the air, in the bites of insects, in 
infected food, 


“Have you fi 
borrowed of me some time 

“ wee x ut have apd —_— a , 

“ % ti y 
igi dent yon ine thi rtd «god tne 


= fee 


Youno AvutHor: “Tell me frankly what you think 
of the manuscript of my book. I want to get it in 
pre ie publication, ask have several other irons in 

Critical Friend: “Well, that being the case, I would 
advise you to use the man t for fuel. It might at 
least help to beat the other irons.” ee 


> ogee 


“Goop-Bye, Harold!” she cried as she threw her 
arms round his neck and wept on his shoulder. “I 
pray for your safe return.” 

“Going to the Transvaal?” asked a sympathetic 


“ No,” she replied 
final tie for the Cup 


pa sovereign that you 


tearfully. “Going to play in the 


pee 
——s ie 

A GENTLEMAN once saw a the bark from 
one of his choice drone withe bedeeea tine gentleman 
tried to catch the boy, but the latter was too quick for 
him, so the pursuer changed his tactics, 

* Come here, my little son,” he said, in a soft, flute-’ike 
voice, with counterfeited friendliness; “ come here te ne 
Pe ad oe 
don’t need to iateeveriae li boys lilr me 


A. P. every week. 


Itis the delicate children which cause 
most anxiety, and especially those that 
always ailing without what seems to be 
reasonable cause. In the condition of 
th the foregoing sentence suggests, it 
sually absolutely unnecessary to ad- 


harm than good. The best way to 
ti cases is revealed in the follow- 
etter ; 


“7 Blundell Road, Sparkhill, 


; “March 1st, 1899. 
“Gentlemen,—I feel it my duty to write 
tell you of the very great benefit my 
hter—aged five years and six months 
derived from your remedy Scott’s 
ulsion, which in her case has thoroughly 
tified all you say about it. Last March 
-was laid up with a bad attack of 
uenza and bronchitis, and although she 
pulled through by a competent medica) 
) she never seemed to recover her 


teu when tried—and I soon began to 
Aiea change for the better both in her 
‘ral appearance and appetite. She 
‘¢"p in the morning in a more cheerful 


EMILY GERTRUDE WIDDOWSON. 
. Frome : 


photograph.) 
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‘Bad Attack of Influenza 
and Bronchitis, 


and never seemed to recover her previous 
good health and spiri 


spirit and seemed to enjoy her food. Her 
skin became naturally white and fair, and 
all who knew her could see the improve- 
ment, for she rapidly put on flesh. Some 
people will no doubt think these statements 
overdrawn, mere puff, but the camera can- 
not lie, and I have pleasure in inclosing 
photo, which you are at liberty to make 
public with this letter, as I feel your 
remedy should be in the hands of all 
parents of weakly children and cannot be 
made too widely known.—Believe me 
yours very truly, 

“ (Signed) A. W. Wippowson.” 

Nobody disputes the value of cod-liver 
oil in raising the standard of heaith. The 
problem which presents itself is the best 
way to take this oil, and if you will try, 
Scott's Emulsion, we believe you will be 
convinced of its superior merit. Scott's 
Bmulsion is eminently practical, because 
it is sweet to the taste and does not disturb 
digestion. It is also readily absorbed with- 
out much digestive effort, and this pre- 
paration has the great advantage of com- 
bining with cod-liver oil, hypophosphites 
of lime and ecdi, and glycerine. Hypo- 
phosphites have many uses, and the 
glycerine prevents fermentation, assisting 
in the steps which lead to a quick absorp- 
tion of the oil. 

You can obtain a sample of Scott's 
Emulsion by sending threepence to cover 
postage to Scott and Bowne, Ltd., manufac- 
turing chemists, 95 Great Saffron Hill, 
London, E.C., and mentioning this paper. 
All chemists sell Scott's Emulsion. 


| 


THE BIG PRIZE 
TURKEY. 


“\ Merry Christmas, Bob,” said Serooze, with an earnestness 
that could not be mistaken as he clapped him on the back. “A 
merrier Christmas, my good fellow, than [ have given you for many a 
year. I'll raise your salary, and we will discuss your affairs this after- 
noon over a bowl of smoking bishop. Make up the fires and buy 
another coal-scuttle, Bob Cratchit.” 

And as to the big prize turkey which the regenerated Scrooge sent 
to Camden Town, do we not all know what sort of bird it was? That 
turkey never could have stood upon its legs, Mr. Dickens says. They 
must have snapped short off like sticks of sealing wax. How they 
managed to cook and eat that phenomenon the author doesn’t say, as 


: it was twice the size of Tiny Tim. Yet they did it somehow; and it 


was a mercy if the family (previously half starved) didn’t all fall ill of 
the unwonted gorging of that wonderful Christmas day. 

Even assuming (as we easily may) that the transmutation of an old 
skinflint like Scrooge into a high priest of charity was quite beyond 
the common ran of modern miracles, and that dinners from such 
sources are as rare as they are we!come, it still remains true that 
human nature is apt to be at its best at Christmas, especially in 
England, where, of all countries in Christendom, most is made of that 
gentle and kindly holiday. 

Yet, sad to tell, the very jollity and generosity, of Christmas leads 
to regretable excesses. Peo le eat and drink too much, and suffer 
accordingly. The roast and the boiled, the mince pies, the plum 
puddings, the tremendous flushings of wine, beer, and other beverages, 
these things overload the stomach and give the digestion more work 
than it can do, and punishment follows. For Nature has no 
favourites; she treats those who violate her laws on the 25th 
December exactly as though they had committed the offence on the 
first Monday in August. 

And as to the chronic dyspeptics, of whom there are enough in 
this old island to cram all the parks in London, they catch it fearfully 
about Christmas-time. For, in spite of all warnings, they will go in 
for heavy meals and take the chances. Often the penalty is an acute 
attack which may threaten life, and nearly always weeks of pain and 
digestive disorders, whereof there are as many kinds as the body has 
organs and functions. 

To them Christmas may be “ merry 
their merriment turns into misery, 
hot summer. 

Now the writer is far from advising a free indulgence in the 

ustatory and bibulous festivities of the country’s most popular 

oliday, but there is no use protesting against the fixed resolution of 
the people to enjoy themselves on that occasion. The customs and 
traditions of centuries are behind it, and you might as well whistle 
in the teeth of a north-east gale. 

As a prophylactic and a cure for the evils alluded to, I can onl 
recommend ths universal use of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, known to all 
as the best stimulant and digestant in the world. 

In a letter dated January 10th, 1899, a gentleman of Birmingham, 
who loves the pleasures of the table, and has money enough to bu 
whatever he wants, writes thus :— It is only fair that I should than 
you, as I do with all my heart, for the good done me by Mother 
| Seigel’s Syrup. For years I have been vexed with indigestion, and 

always had a tormenting spell of it after any public banquet or 
uncommon intake of rich food. Still, I was seldom able to resist 
temptation, although I understood perfectly well what yielding to it 
was sure to cost me. I have sought a pare or a cure in vain at 
the hands of the best physicians, all of whom assured .me that there 
was but one way, namely, to live on a low diet, 
alone. 

« But this did not suit me, and I broke through the regulations 
frequently, with the inevitable results. However, when I began to 
use Mother Seigel’s Syrup I had (almost) a license to do as I pleased. 
After an inviting but most risky dinner last Christmas I took a double 
dose of ‘Mother Seigel,’ and scarcely suffered at all. I told my 
experience, and a dozen friends adopted this amazing remedy 
right off. 

«Tam convinced. that, with a little caution, and a dose of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup now and then, one may bid defience to dyspepsia and 
the abominable ailments it sets up. Thanking you a thousand times, 
I am, yours truly, Jomy Macrarnaxe.” 

With these facts we wish a merry (and 
the British people. 


” for an hour or two; then 
as October fogs and rains succeed a 


and Jet luxuries 


a healthy Christmas to 


JOKING ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 


Trve STORIES OF THE BATYLEFIELD. 

TuHat the Briton takes his pleasures sadly is a matter 
on which opinions differ ; that the British soldier 
lightens his tribulations with quite a consi erable 
leavening of merriment is an indisputable fact. Every 
campaign produces evidence of it, and every regiment 
has stories which prove it to demonstration. 

Witness the story from Kimberley recently to hand 
through Reuter. After an all-day bombardment, our 
casualties amounted to “one cooking-pot injured.” The 
broken pieces were put up for auction, and there was a 
brisk market for them, choice specimens fetching as 
much as £2. There is 1 Mark Tapleyesque flavour 
about that auction which absolutely commands our 
admiration. 

Mention of cooking-pots naturally recalls the story of 
a company cook attached to the Rifle Brigade. It was 
in the Crimea, and a brief lull in the fierce hostilities 
had been seized upon as a fitting opportunity for dinner. 
Huge joints of mutton and beef were stewing merrily 
in a cauldron, and wafting odoriferous comfort to the 
nostrils of the troops lying around. Suddenly, amidst 
the desultory fire of cannon by the enemy, a shell fell 
plump in the cauldron, smashing it to atoms, and 
scattering its hot and bubbling contents to the four 
winds. Nobody was hurt, nobody was scared, but 
tongues were tied by overwhelming astonishment. 

Silence at length was broken by the cook, at whose 
feet lay a big knuckle-bone, scorched and seared, and 
licked clean of meat by the Russian projectile. Well, 
nigh bursting with indignation, the cook seized the bone, 
and hurling it with all his might towards the Russian 
lines, exclaimed : 

“Take that, you villains! I can stand most things, 
Pub spoil a dinner cooked to a turn like that is past 


a joke.’ 

tt was not intended as a jest, but the roar of laughter 
provoked by the ged / cook’s exclamation would have 
gratifiedthe most exacting comedian on the stage. 

When Lord Wolseley—then an ensign—was wounded 
in the Crimea, his condition was most precarious. One 
doctor, bending over to examine the injuries 
done to eye and legs, regarded his case as hopeless. 

“T’m afraid he's done for,” he said, “ He'll never 
speak again !* 

At the words the prostrate form on the couch moved 

ightly, while his lips tremblingly framed the blunt, 
Sabet heless, good-humoured words: “ You're a liar, 

or ” 


One would imagine that the risks of war were great 
enough in the natural order of things. However that 
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The Fear of Want. 


Covrace and cowardice change their bases as human 
life goes on. Mankind is not afraid of much which used 
to terrify, but modern life has terrors of its own. The 
peculiar feature of our new kind of cowardice is that no 
one seems ashamed of it. 

Men who would face death by lead and steel, by fire 
and water, and who would be heartily ashamed to be 
found making themselves secure in time of common 
danger of the old-fashioned sort, will fly headlong Lefore 
the one governing fear of life to-day, and are not in the 
least ashamed to spend arduous lives in buttressing 
themselves against it. : 

Our fear is the fear of want. 

It is a very large, loose general term,and somewhat diffi- 
cult tounalyse. On last reduction it can mean but death 
—but we are not afraid of death. On the middle distance 
| it means a varying degree of hardship—but we are not 
pice of sarap: t ee eee grades it means 

ng witbou enial, resi jion—but ij 
bags of peaches, which earlier in the day they had been base & fd toshow why this tid osteo. 
compelled to leave behind them. ull life everywhere meets the same limitations. There 

Here is n quite up-to-date story. It comes from a 2 always some things one wants, and dozs not Lave, 


may be, the innate pluck and “ daredcvilism ” of Tommy 
Atkins often leads him into courting other dangers. | 
imly humorous example of this was told to the writer 
y an old veteran sergeant of the 43rd Light Infantry. 
It happened in New Zealand in ‘61, during 
the war with the Maoris. Some four of the men, 
lolling about doing nothing particularly, suddenly 
conceived an inordinate desire for peaches. Now- 
there was a plenitude of peaches in the neigh- 
bourhood, a basketful being procurable for six- 
pence. But fruit by purchase did not accord with 
the wishes of the four “'Tommies” in question. “A 
lot of peaches in an orchard grew,” and like school- 
boys, the men decided to raid that orchard. They did 
so, with the result that they were suddenly attacked by 
about a hundred of the enemy, who were lying 
encamped close by. The “ Forty-thirders ” had perforce 
to take to their heels, and luckily got back to camp 
uite safely. The grim humour of the story lics in the 
‘act that, directly it was dusk, the four soldiers sallied 
forth once more to the orchard, to return with their 


private letter received from a captain now in Mafeking. | and there always will be. 
A young lieutenant was gazing out _ through his If eyesight stopped at the lids we might live with. 
binoculars, when a Boer bullet took his forage cap | ont wanting, but so long as_ seei goes before 
clean off his head. : ; reaching, so long is the world led and fifted by desire. 
By Jove!” remarked the captain, who was standing | Upfulfilied desire is the main condition of life, ani 
clo:e by, “ that was a near shave! eee no more to be feared than the weather. Death w: 
“Yaas,” drawled the lieutenant, who is little more | Jearnt to face with calmness many thousand years 
than a boy, “that's what one might call ‘a little bit of ago. What, then, are we afraid of in the fear of want: 
the top,’ don’t you know! | wy is it that a man who would not be a coward on the 
—_——__—_~»t—=___ field of battle is so gross a coward on the field of 
“ BiLKrns got married.rather suddenly, didn’t he? ” cong P P Why will the workman who will any day 
“Yes. Somebody gave him a railway pass to Bourne- lose his life to save a comrade, commit many a sin 


ss , it.” | rather than lose his job ? 
mouth for two, and he didn’t want to waste it. The standard of living has} alow! lifted from 


ae to age by men who were not afraid. ey were not 
“How can you,” they said to the departing soldiers, | Rela - the great ge pos slew them ; they were not 
“be so joyfnl when you are going into deadly strife?” | * oa es po seas, and crossed them; they were not 

“But,” they replied, “are we not simply in trans- afraid of evil governments, and overthrew them ; they 
poiteP” were not afraid of oppressive reli , and forced them 
to open and develop, or they new ones. 


— ° ry . 
H ’ i 1 ’ 9 9 is- 
SHE: “ He says he loves me; yet he has only known i aggePaaates earksee Geet kesbisp dear 
me two days.” , and denial, and made broad the way of for us 
Her Friend: “Well, perhaps, that's the reason, | all, And here we stand in new conditions, confronted 
dear. by new difficulties and dangers, and are most unblush- 


rf ingly afraid. Man to-day only social conditions to 
Mamma: “Ethel, what do you mean by shouting in | straggle with—he is past-master in subduing the carth. 
that disgraceful fashion? See how quiet Willie is. e problems to solve are those of social adjust- 

Ethel: “Of course he's quiet ; that’s our game. He's | ment, and the need of inventor, explorer, discoverer is as 
papa coming home late, and I’m you.” great as ever. 2 


An English Christmas 


seems hardly seasonable without the accompaniment of 
frost and snow. Unfortunately there are other less 
agreeable accompaniments to Christmas—colds and 
chills, and influenza, and the hundred ills that follow 
in their wake. Against these, however, there is a reliable 
safeguard, viz., an occasional cup of hot Bovril, which 
never fails to impart to the system the comforting, 
generous glow of natural warmth, and, by its nourishing, 
sustaining, and stimulating powers, always keeps the 
body in a condition to resist and counteract the dangers 
of the winter season. 


An English Christmas is not less complete without 


the best help from the cook, and the cook’s best help 


in all culinary emergencies is Bovril. Always ready 
to hand for a savoury soup or a rich gravy, and for 
the preparation of all kinds of “made” dishes Bovril is 
simply unsurpassable. 
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Author of “ Mysteries of Police and Crime,” “ Secrets of the 
Prison House,” “Chronicles of Newgate,” etc. 
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LEADING CHARACTERS. 
rirce Tzeurach.—A wealthy Hungarian mograte. 
ceoftrey Lascettes.—A young Englishman cf gccd Lirth, secretary 
to the above. fer 4 eon 
1c Eart of Mordaunt.—An impecuniovs young peer, who 8 
Tm wanages to enjoy himeelf. Y 


| ampeter.—An Inspector of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
Aurel Mirko.—A Hungarian valet to Prince Tzeurach. 

0 Mainwe Dundas.—An officer retired from the Arm 
= ahi ry Pad J philanthroyy. 5 
alias a the Beron de St. Gaffe.— 
convict. Z 


jae oghan, 
See gol an cfficer and a gentleman, now a 


An 
gd ogg Oe English 
— coutiful your nglish- 
Heer es, eccond wife of Prince Tzeurach. oo 
Cinthia, Countess of Mordaunt.—Wife of Lord Moidaunt; a lady 
C2 mths high fasbion and short means. : 
Maizwaring Dundéas.—Wife of Colcnel Dundas; a kindly 
woman, m to good works. 
hatie.— Her daughter, who follcws in her footsteps, and is 


( oe mom to the Princess Tzeurnch; of foreign ex- 
traction. 


Mis. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
VavcHan Tetrs His Story. 


Tnt excitement of the man hunt in the Mile End Road 
was unaba and for nearly an hour George Vaughan 
-ontinued to his pursuers. He was still on the roofs, 
iow here, now there, and still the police could not secure 
Lid 

“You shosd try a creer canna A as Geoffrey 
Lascelles to inspector who charge of the ope: ations. 

“You're mighty clever, how do you mean?” sail the 
}lice officer rather contemptuously. 

“Take him front and rear. Send for the fire-cscape, go 
up, @ lot of you, straight on to the roof, and let another 
party on off his retreat by one of the houses. It’s simple 
-nough, 

“T’'m not so sure. What if he jumps when we get near 
lim, breaks his own bones and smashes some of us with 
him. Td rather starve him out.” 

“The longer i i wait the more chance yuu give him of 


slipping throu your fingers. You'd better get him while 
.ou can. 

” The i or said he would think it over, but he gave it 
40 more than was n ‘or a dign acceptance 
f the advice tendered. Ere loug the fire-escape was 
rought, and am the first to run up it were Geoffrey 
Lascelles and Bim Mordaunt. 


“Hold on, Geoff,” shouted the little peer. “Don’t he 
-uch a glutton ; I owe him something” 

“Not so much as I do,” replied Lascelles, as he made for 
Vau and ran in to close with him. 

“It's you, is it?” cried Vaughan. “I thought I’d given 
you your legson in the Park. Well, if you will have it 
again, take it,” and struck at Lascelles fiercely with some 
weapon, possibly the came life preserver which had inflicted 
tiles Llp better prepared this t d 

‘xeoffrey les was r pre is time, an 
evaded the blow. Stooping down, he rushed in under 
Vaughan’s guard, caught him by the middle, and a fierce 
struggle ensued on the slates. 

Vaughan bent all his strength on dragging Lascelles to 
the edge, where the gutter ran just below the eaves, mean- 
ing to thrown him over into the street. 

Then Bim Mordaunt came to the rescue, and some of the 
pulice who had forced their way up through a house, and 
-o on to the roof. There was little hope for Vaughan, who 
saw himself surrounded, and within an ace of s 

Now, by a fresh violent effort, he tore himself away from 
Lascelles, and ran with mad, reckless haste along the 
Agee’ yan te ‘his freed pico - bee honed: hers, 
flying thus for hi om, ly Si ere, 
termed back there, dodging and rae A eu in and out, might, 
\y a single false step, ruin himself utterly. 

—— fate was soon = — suddenly, in a 
new and unexpected quarter, came to an abrupt pause, 
lost his balance, shrew up his hands, and fell “ like Lucifer, 
never to rise again.” 

tg hem eens, 299 ena mass, a “skinful of broken 
hones,” as someone 


was 


tenderly cared for as 


~ 


M. A. P. is a popular penny 
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would have sold his master for lucre, for tke price of blood ; 
and one day I got on the fringe of his secret, and wormed it 
all out for myself.” 

“It is a monstrous story, incredible, absurd. 
should the Prince commit this crime?” 

“To make Hermione hisown. He could win her in no 
other way.” 

“Do you imply that she was a party to the murder?” 

“No. Even Mirko, who hated her, and with sufficient 
reason—for he had been a proteygé of the first Princess—could 
not accuse her. Her lifo was perfectly pure and atove 
suspicion while she lived at Castle Tzeurach. She had 
left it, too, I believe, before'the Princess’s death. Butof the 
Prince’s guilt there can be no question, and of that abundant 
evidence will be found at Tzeurach. He knew that, and 
when I taxed him with his crime felt that his sin had found 
him out. It was the proximate cause of his suicide.” 

“Suicide? That won't do,” interjected Lampeter. “Wo 
know better than that.” 

“It isasI ar repeated Vaughan impressively. “Iam 
on my oath and at the point of death. 4 saw him swallow 
the contents of the phial which Mirko brought in to him?” 

“Mirko? When was that: Before he took the bottle 
upstairs ?” asked the detective. 

“It was never taken upstairs.” 

“We found the paper wrapper there, in the fireplace. 
Mirko called my attention to it.” 

“Then it was Mirko who put it there. But the wrapper 
was taken off the bottle in the library by the Princo fies. 
self. I saw him do it. He wanted to know what was in 
the bottle, and he found out. That is certain, else why 
should he drink off the contents?” 

“Why, indeed? That is the point. Why should he 
ome himself? What reason had he for taking his own 
ife ? 

“It was worth nothing to him. He was at my mercy, 
and he thought I should not spare him. I may have gone 
too far with my threats. But he was so mean, he haggled 
so over his price, that I let him have it that night hotter 
and stronger. I swore he should hang for it; that 
no money should buy me off. He did not deserve to live. 

“Then he snatched up the bottle and emptied it before 
we could stop him. We both tried.” 

“ Both?” 

“Yes, Mirko ran in almost at the moment. He had 
caught the two women in the act of leaving the house, and 
had come to tell his master. He was only in timo to see 
Prince fall on the floor. The bottle fell from his grasp 

en.” 

“ But it was found in his hand?” 

_“T put it there. I thought all in a moment, as I was 
hurrying after the women, that it would tell its own story 
—that it would point to suicide.” 

“So much for scientific deduction :” said the magistrate. 
“The actual effect was the opposite of that intended, if we 
are to believe your story.” 

“What I have told you is the truth. It will be borne 
out by Mirko, always supposing he will s . But he has 
not the fear of death before him, as I have, and he may 
chaffer for a price, or to make terms. You will know 
how to deal with him, if you can lay hands upon him, and 
you may be too late.” 

The dying Vsmgben knew something of the character of 
his former ally. The police officer who had been dispatched 
to arrest Mirko had reported that he had disappeared from 


Park Lane. 
(To be concluded.) 
ee ret 


A Pound of Tea and Trouble. 


Ir was a pound of tea that caused all the trouble and 
nearly broke up Mrs. Simpkins’ happy home, Now tea 
is a very mild and innocent beverage, but there was a 
portrait went with this purchase, or rather an order for 
a portrait. Mrs. Simpkins wanted to surprise her 
husband, so she sent one of his phctograr s to the 

hotographer without mentioning the fact to him. The 

ished work of art was delivered in due time, and Mr. S. 
found it hanging over the mantel when he came home 
from the office. 

* Who is that pirate ? ” he demanded. 

His wife smiled. ‘That is the only man I ever 
ag she replied coquettishly. ‘Don’t you recognise 

im ”» 

“ What!” shrieked Theophilus. “You dare to tell 
me that? And to flaunt the picture before my eycs?” 

“But, Theophilus, dear,” stammered bis spouse in 
alarm, “‘ what is the matter?” 

* Don’t ‘dear’ me,” howled the indignant husband. 
“You shameless huasy ! Get out of my sight! But stop! 
First tell me the villain's name. Either he or J must 
die. » 


* His name is Theophilus Simpkins.” 

“What? No—yes, Jove. What a fool I am! 
Mary, dear, just hang thing in the coal cellar, will 
your” 


‘one out of this poor shattered, mangled moribund, whose 

© Was £0 nearly spent. 

But he roused himself to speak, and it was evident that 
here, on the brink, in the very presence of death, a change 
had come over his spirit, as notable as that in his physical 
condition. 

_ ‘I’ve got my billet,” he said in faltering accents—“ my 
ticket without earning my marks, but I shall be taken at 
the gate on another'c , and sent before a higher court, 
where all my previous convictions are known well. I must 
stand the racket, and, mayhap, I shall find more mercy up 
there than here! At any rate, I’d like to do what’s right 
before I go. It may, perhaps, be counted in my favour by 
the Great Judge. 

“I made a mess of it, from the start almost. Got into 
the wrong rut deep and dirty, and was soon bogged. 

“You could do nothing with me, eh, Colonel? You 
warned me how it would be if I didn’t take a pull on my- 
self. But I was too full of vice, too hungry for the flesh 
seg I wanted, and must have, the best of everything, by 

air or foul, whether I could pay the price or had to take it. 

“We're a good stock, we Vaughans, but my people were 
poor ; and in the old regiment—you can’t deny that, Colonel 
—they made the money fly. There was lots of it about, 
too. I was the only pauper, but I would do as the rest did, 
and I went to ‘he devil for the means. 

“That was how I came to grief. You were right to 
‘hunt’ me. I wasn’t fit company for you; I didn’t play 
fair, and rooked the youngsters ; I was a tout for the 
money-lending sharks. I was a cheat, a swindler all 
roun I ought to have been run in and ‘ broke’ by court 
martial, but you Ict me off, and I fell—tothis. 

“TI thought once to take a pull upon myself. It was 
when I married a gcod, sweet, honest girl, who took my 
fancy in a way no woman of the many I’d followed had 
ever done, and I swore that for love of her I’d go straight. 
I had made some business friends then, had got a good con- 
nection together, and began to wish to go straight. 

“ It’s not easy when you’ve once been on the cross. They 
won't let you—your old pals, and what’s more, the police— 

ou’re tempted afresh, or laughed at, or you get no credit 
for intentions. 

“TI wasn’t, perhaps, hard to persuade, and I saw new 
chances ; a fortune, a big fortune, money enough cleared in 
a short time to go off the cross once and for ever. 

« But I couldn’t work it alone. I needed the help of a 
woman—young, beautiful, and engaging—to keep up the 
show, to take in the flats—it was that Long Firm swindle 
in Paris, for which I did seven years at La Nouvelle in New 
Caledonia—and the wcman I had by my side point-blank 
refused to join in the fraud. 

“We quarrelled fiercely, and I left her—deserted her, It 
was & kguard action, one of the worst in my long, 
blacaguard life. Yet it mighe have been the kindest thing 
for her to have broken with me utterly; but that, as you 
know, was not to be, for I came back into her life a bigger 
blackguard than ever, and I did my best to ruin it in my 
old blackguard fashion. 

“It would have been better for her, and for me, perhaps, 
for I should have fewer crimes to answir for where I am 
going had I never heard down yonder that she’d married 
again and was cutting it with the best, bearing a grand 
name, having a great store of wealth, and all the luxuries 
that money can give. And I, her lawful husband, was a 
convict in Portland quarries. 

“TI told myse‘f that that was not to be torne. I swore to 
free myself from my bonds somehow, anyhow. I’d have 
Seales 9 one of tl e screws or cut my way through granite walls, 
however thick. Chains and bolts would not hold me, but I 
got a chance and made the most of it, giving thei all the 
slip, and down there at the ‘boat’ they still think they 
have buried George Gringo, but he'll be laid before long in 
another grave. 

“The time is running on and my breath is getting short, 
and I need not tell the aime I played. Some of you here 
have scen it or guessed it. Money was what I sought, and 
I squeezed it out of her while I could, and by all the ways 
that are known to us ‘crooks,’ who know our way about. 

“ It was a simple matter enough to get the f. names to 
those bills which Rosenbergs cashed, and which I suppose 
they stand to lose, for they were forgeries, every line, every 
word, executed in the best style by a French pal who'd no 
equal with his pen. He’d have counterfeited a death- 
warrant, or an order of release under the very noses of the 


8. 

“But I was sold over the jewels, and it was that that 
drove me wild. I swore then to be even with my wife, to 
‘blow the gaff,’ show her in her true colours, for I could 

no more out of her, and I’d got a stronger card in my 


id. 

“TI could put the screw upon the Prince himself. There 
was a black shadow behind his life, and I’d come upon it 
guard, a bi; villian 
pon the hand that had fed 
him, and was untrue to his master’s salt. It was through 


aerrege his secon marriage, with 
the woman that was my wife. This is true, God's truth, 
that I am about to tall you, here as I lie within afew hours 
death. But swear me, let me kiss the book and tell it 


upon cath. 

“The Prince Tzeurach did not deserve to live. His life 
was forfeit as much as that of any cut-throat or cowardly 
assassin who stabs a man in the dark. He murdered his 


Why 


at Tzeurach ; 
clear the road for his 


3 


“ ARE they smooth Boers—the fellows who are fight- 
ing in South Africa?” 
“Yes. But the payers say that many of them are 


first wife; I have the is, they are still at Tzeurach. | being rifled.” 
Ee An ann ton tie 

It lies in t v Aor n 
wall. Let the Princess’s Yay be examined, as I examined |_, F188T Lavy: “I saw your husband meet you in the 


street yesterday, and I noticed that he removed his hat 


ig death. Bemtteatt, He was: thought te Reve) alle speaking to you. I admired him for that. Very 

“It’salie, She was first strangled, and by the Prince; | few men do that.” ae 
Mirko knows. He saw it done. he dared not speak. Second Lady: “I remember. I told him in the 
He was afraid for his life But he held the guilty know. | mornin to have his hair cut, and he was s ig me 
ledge for future use. When the. opportunity came, he | that he had obeyed. 
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TINSEL AND TIGHTS 
THAT COST FORTUNES. 


‘SANTOMIME PEOPLE DANCE ABOUT IN 
Costumzes WortTH Scozgs oF Pouxpns. 


It may be true that all is not gold that glitters, but 
it is equally true that the “ of the stage” is very 
costly. Each year the “show” at the big homes of 
pantomime seems to become more and more gorgeous, 
us the story, which our older readers know, becomes less 
gnisab!e. 

Few le can have any idea of the vast sums which 

are annually spent on the production of a first-class 
antomime at any one of the principal theatres, which, 
‘or the first few months in each year, abandon the 
“legitimate” for “ panto.” It was with the object of 
putting some up-to-date facts and figures before P.W. 
readers that a representative recently made a tour of 
the various costumiers, wig makers, and property 
makers who make a speciality of pantomime work. 

“Every year,” remarked a well-known costamier, 
“makes gorgeousness and lavieh expenditure more 
necuesary fs manager is to compete successfully with 
rivals, and the show is to draw the public. These 
sketches,” he continued, handing over some delicate 
colour work by a well-known igner, “represent the 
four different costumes which will be used by the 
principal boy in a big metrofolitan show. The first 
one consists of silk tights, trunks, shoes, a jewelled belt 
and dagger, anda cap. It would all go comfortably in 
a fair size hat box, but it makes a big hole in a twenty- 
pound note. The tighte, over which i 
ticular, are especially for 
without a wrinkle, and are of the 
always has three pairs at a time, for a ‘ladder’ 
is easily started, and then she won't put them 
on again. The suit or 

GOLD-PLATED ARMOUR SHE WEARS 
in another act costs thirty pounds. Another 
costume, an Eastern Court dress, runs away with 
fully five pounds more. Her cheapest costume will not 
have been made under twelve so that the 
dresses for this one character will have cost about £160 ; 
and if the panto. has a big run, which it is sure to do, 
you may put down renewals at about half that sum 
additional. 
neg! a 


rincipal girl? Oh, of course, she is not 
lakes Her Court dress cost thirty-five pounds, 
Several of her other costumes twenty each, 
which sais, of cules, inckades shoos, thts instead of 
and, as she dances in one scene rather 


being 
reality a minute electric lamp, supplied from a cell 
located in her corset. aay 
“There are, of course, few individual 
whose dresses will run into quite so much, but the 
second and third girl each of them require seven 
handsome dresses, costing over ten pounds a-piece. 
Then there are the four dancers in the quar- 
tette; they have three sets of dresses, each costume 
between four and five pounds. Each of the four 
girls’ silk petticoats and dancing drawers to be worn 
with the rainbow costumes costs almost as much, and 
the lace ones worn with the other dresses more than half 
as much. Of these they all four have three sets, as they 
must look fresh and clean. 
“Then the two hundred 


DRESSES WORN BY THE CHORUS, 


and first, second, and third rows of the ballet, they all 
cost a good deal of money. Perhaps three pounds 
p iece as an A geile —— —_ oc 2 little less, 
ere are ei or nine hundred of these dresses. 
the ccat is £3,000. ed 
“ Often the best materials are used. We have cut up 
velvet costing 15s. 6d. per yard for a dress in one of the 
gens sep And allthe flimsy dresses of the princi- 
pals are downright good stuff. “We have been doing 
some of the dresses for a little ballet d'action at cne of 
the Paris Variety Theatres, Well, most of the ladies 
eppentis in the first act could put their costumes (ex- 
c a . oes) Belly ee pea handkerchief eachet, and 
yet the lace, uze, an ssementerie composi 
them left little of wel0 wee ee 
It will be seen that costuming a big pantomime is an 
expensive affair. But there is yet the maker of sham 
jewels, masks and faces, wigs, and the general property 
man to eend in his bill, not to mention the scene-painter 
ae oe Le de 
“This sword,” said the former, taking up a shinin 
implement which had a gold-plated senbined, “is for 
St. George of Merrie Brcland. Feel it; it is a good 
weight, and costs three guineas. A suit of armour we 
are making, which has jewel bosses, and includes a 
jewelled sword-belt, costs twenty-five guineas, and is 
cheap at the price, as it also includes two complete suits 
of thick silk and wool tights, such as are worn for tableanz 
viv mts, in which the eer girl who lays the part will be 
= — head to foot. This net ‘slip’ sewn 
with gems, w! goes over a satin foundation supplied 
by diprareys firm further down the street, is well Worth 
the eight guinéas we are obliged to charge. Everything 


M. A. P. is alway: interesting, always bright, always cheerful, 
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must be of good quality, or it would tarnish in no time. 
That king's piety which is going to South Africa, 
vo leave —— pe Bivens ands, and the queen's 
itto only costs about five-an thirty 
“Where does the value come in?” continued the 
er, smiling at the question. 
ip, and in the care with which the 
has to be studied and copied. 


period represen! 


st the ‘anything 
ie ast be 


ting of the ‘gems’ wculd mean that before 

days were over they would be dropping out, all over 
place, und the diadems and coronets which cause 80 
much glitter and add so much to the gorgeous effect, 
would be shabby, incomplete, and tarnished. 

“The most costly-jewelled garment we have ever 
made? Well, it was not for pantomime use, though 
we have done a fifty. ea coronet and a necklet for a 
princess in Cinderella ; | but the most expensive thing 
we have ever done for stage use was for a French actress, 
who paid us £256 for a set of armlets, a jewelled bodice 
(such as were worn by Phenician women), anklets, 
and jewel-incrusted slippers. A lot of money; yes. 
Our bill for spangles, jewels, and jewelled trimming for 
one pantomime last year came to close on £1,000, and 
one of the pantos we are working this year will not fall 
far short of this sum. : f 

“Wigs are very expensive things,” replied a well- 
known perruquier who enid he had just ten minutes to 
spare and not a second longer. “A wig we made a 
year or so ago for Miss Ellaline Terriss, cost 
twenty guineas. A wig we made for a celebrated 
‘Marguerite ’ cost the famous singer £25, for she was 
most icular that the shade of her own natural 
(thongh somewhat scanty) tresses should be matched 
exactly. 

THE WIGGING OF A BIG PANTO. 

may cost anything from two hundred guineas to £400 or 
£500. The wigs os filteen gentlemen and fifteen ladies 
in a pretty little Dresden China ballet jn a pantomime a 
few years back cost five guineas each, and were cheap at 
the price. The principal girl in a provincial panto this 

r wears & twanty.live gainen wig. Hairis dear. I 
fave frequently given as much as five guineas an ounce 
for particular shades, and this is by no means 


a top price. 
st Kot long ago I offered a young lady in a West- 
end shop fs0 guineas for her magnificent tresses. 
A titled lady, who is a famous beauly, and a clie t of 
ours, had taken a fancy to the girl's hair, and as she can 
stand any -amount, shonah er own is so scanty 

id locks, which, when Jet 


g. 
be a mistake, if the "ninigunent can possibly afford 
detter ones.” 

The maker of masks and faces could an ugly 
sister face, we discovered, at so smalls re as 
shillings. An elephant which would flap his ears, roll 
his beady eyes, and feed with his trunk made in 
the best “animal” cloth, costing the comparatively 
reasonable sum of seven ponnds ten shillings. “What 
is spent on pantomime masks ? ” the clever modeller said 
repeating our question, “Anytbing! I have known a 
a bill for such things, when there were flower, beast or 
animal ballets run well into £350.” 

It will be seen by the foregoing information, which 
does not include the us scenery, that a big 
pantomine costs money, and entails an encrmous amount 
of ingenuity, skill and thought. 


o 


———————~toe—___. 


Mavp: “ They say Mrs. Smithson is very exclusive.” 
Ethel (whom she snubs): “ Yes. I even hear that 
oe of her teeth don't move in the same set as the 
others. 
ie 


Moruer: “ Johnny, what makes the bab: P 
Why don’t you try foxes him ?” aes ie 


Johnny : “I am tryin’ to, but he doesn’t 
teach him to stand on Kis head.” ee 


a 

Sue: “I hear that illuminated letter-boxes are a 
new invention.” 

He: “I wish somebody would get out pillar-boxes 


that would ring a bell every time a i 
by with a letter in his pocket.” ma: man goes 


—————»o—__ 
Mrs. Snooper: “I wonder if it is t 
Jacobi says, that the baby of to-day as a bolts Shanes 
of living than the baby of fifty P heap ago?” 


Snooper : “ Certainly it is. ‘The baby of 
ago is half a century old now.” a 


—_——— -j2-_. 
“WHat made young Light 
guests sat down to eapper?'? eee eo 


“The host, who can’t see very well without his lasses, 
told him there was a smu his lip.” . 
“ And wasn’t there P” selena 


“Nothing but his moustache!” 


Beatie © crate Sects eae 
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Wandering Thoughts. 
ARTISTS who “receive” in their studios have some 


trying ex 
i with a fair visitor about \f 
Sp oe gear 


impression. ; 

Yes,” said she, “it is charm ing! But. 
oh, Mr. Fitz Madder, what a: stful room this would 
be for a dance, with the musicians Se tee paler pal all 
the easels and pictures and things away. 


——>- 42 ——__—_ 
He Didn’t Kick Then. 


A DEUNKEN man was } in the cells of a Scotch 
country police-station, when he made a tremendous noise 
by kicking the cell door with his heavy boots. 

The constable who had charge, going to the cell door, 
opened it a little and said : : | 

“Man, ye micht pit off yer buits, an’ I'll gie them a 
bit rub, so that ye'll be respectable-like when ye come 
up afore the baillie the morn.” ‘ 

The prisoner, flattered at the request, complied, and 
saw his mistake only when the constable shut the door, 


saying : 
UY can kick awa’ noo, my man, as lang as ye like.’ 
—— fe 


She Had Her Way. 


THERE is nothing like a determined spirit. As tlic 
old saying is, “ What must be done can be done.” The 
trouble with most of us is that our minds are only halt 
green Id lady called at ter’s shop th 

c ing o! a ven ie ers shop the 
other day, easing in her hand a little basket. 

“ Have you a comfortable chair in the shop?” she 
asked of carpenter. 

“ A comfortable chair?” he repeated doubtfully. 

“Yes,” she sweetly said, “I have come to stay until 
yon have a man ready to go back to my house 
with me and do the work you have been ising todo 
for three weeks. I have brought my luncheon and « 
book, and if you haven’t a comfortable chair I'll hav. 
the carriage cushions brought in. I'm going to stay 
here until © get that man.” : 

The carpenter hastened to say that he could go at 
once just as well as not, and the old lady carried him 


away in triumph. 
Sorry About His Last “C.B.” 


ag through his ccurse at the 


p 
ago, was a good deal mystified over the old Jo being 
to his peccadilloes, partionlarly the little 
i ep tire y=. 

“ Sorry to learn about your last O.B.,” would write his 
father, cho, as an old soldier, well knew the initials for 
“confined to barracks.” 

The eapper resolved to, if possible, find the enemy, 


and at length, ing the idea that a sergeant in 
the same com , and from his own native place, in 
Thanet, was the informer, called upon the suspected 


non-com., and remarked : 

“T'm just off on leave to da Christmas at home, 
and, if you don’t mind, I'll take that——” 
ea what?” the sergeant inquired with a puzzled 


“TI mean for the old man.” 

“I've nothing for him,” added the still further 
surprised non-com. 

“Oh, yes!” explained the sapper, “there's that last 
three days’ ‘C.B.’ you forgot to send!” 

Never again were the old folks troubled over their 
son falling in for an extra turn of guard like other 
good-hearted Tommies have done many a time. 

The sergeant was “mum.” 


Consistent. 


“You can’t teach an old new tricks,” said old 
Murphy, when his wife begged him for the third time t» 
remember to eat with his fork at her approacbin: 


dinner-party. “I'll try not to forget, my dear; but I 
rought up toit. Folks ought to do what they’r 


wasn't 
brought up to.” 

He did not remember at the dinner-party. His knife 
went to his mouth a dozen times. Next day. when th: 
family were dining alone, the old man detected hi- 
rorepes son Fred with his knife at his lips. : 

“Eating with your knife, sir? Leave the table:” 


thundered he. “ You'll eat bread-and-milk till further 
orders.” 
“ Really, , -pa, I think you are too hard on Frankie,” 


said Mrs, Murphy, as the little fellow left the table. 
“He ate with his knife,” growled the old man. 

“ Didn't you see him?” 
“So did you at the dinner,” retorted Mrs. Murphy 


severely. 

“ Don’t I know it!” replied the old fellow, “Don't ! 
know it! I eat with my balls hocbent I was brought uy: 
to it; but that ¢ up to it, and if ! 


hat boy wasn't 
cekchions of em ; it, as sure as I live I'll — bp 
Mark my words about that? a 
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1 nAVE played in twelve international games, figured 
«ix times in inter-league contests, and faced the keenest 
of English Cup semi-finals and finals; but not since I 
‘ined Derby County as an untried and unknown 
J oungster in 1891 have I ever been so thoroughly put to 
ne test ag in the English Cup tie we played with Aston 
Villa on the sss pa in January, 1896. 

Tie Villa bad that year beaten us by 4 to 1. They 
came as holders of the Cup, and, ite the superstition 
~_<inve exploded—that the Cup holders always go down 


pounts. So well were they 


some who really believed 
they had only to go on the Vg 
field in order to pass into 

the next round. We did 

not take exactly that view. 

We meant to have the kudos of pass- 
ing on in the ties, and man for man 
we played our best. ; 

I d» not think there was at any time 
any team which could pass and shoot 
on the run as we could. Sheffield 
United have now caught the trick ; 
but we were then in our element at the 
game, and were & well-balanced lot— 
our backs safe, our half-backs plac: 
beautifully, and we of the forw: 
line—well, giving opposing defenders 
something to do. wear 

And mitid, the Villa meant winning, 
too, and played beautiful football 
Howard Spencer and Crabtree, a pair of as clever 
and resourceful backs as ever took the field, were 
in front of, I think, Wilkes, who now keeps goal 


for Stoke. Bobb Chatt, the ex-soldier, a clever tné"tall I wince 
day, was centre half, and James Cowan any position. 


half in his 
played left half, with, I was afterwards told, a 
special eye to my “known trick of shooting at any and 
every opportunity.” : F . 
I don't mind saying I am a believer in shooting. It 
is the goals which count. If anyone were to ask me how 
itis I can trap the ball, twist round the opposite way 
to that which the half or full back apparently expects me 
to take, and _— —_ a, force Lope 
accuracy—well, I must, ap oo much of an 
egotist, refer them to John Goodall. oo, eo 
But whilst there is, I suppose, something in this, I 
should like to add that, if natural ability was born with 
me when I came into the world at lely, Worcester- 
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e « By STEVE BLOOMER. , , 


a 


| 


shire, twenty-six years ago, a great deal of that which | 
must be acquired came to me through John Goodall, | 
than whom there never wasa better or truer football ' 
mentor, as there certainly never was a better professional | 
centre. To this toughest time of mine, however. Ido , 
not think I ever ran faster or worked harder than on thut | 
day, and I am sure I never met sterner opponents nor 
fairer. It was a case of diamond cut diamond. 
No everyday tactics would do against such players; 
but I think I enjoyed myself all the more becaus? of 
» this. It seemed to set the blood - 
ies tingling in one’s veins —to givea 
kind of football exaltation, 
especially as we were well placed, , 
Ss) for we fairly took them by sur- 
ay prise, and got the lead. I havea 
7) singularly clear-cut re- 
collection of the first goal ! 
I scored that day. The 
ball came to me about the | 
half-way line. I slipped | 
between Chatt and one of | 
the forwards, carried the | 
ball along at my toes at 
the top of my speed, . 
shouldered off Cowan, 
slipped Crabtree; and, 
go:ng for all I was worth, : 
tricked Spencer as he came 
for me, and though he 
nearly got me again. I managed to : 
bang the ball into the net at the | 
bottom corner. Few can imagine . 
how important in a run of this | 
kind it is that your last step shall | 
enable you to shoot without stopping to | 
“steady yourself,” as some call it. It is | 
oft in that_steadying that Me chance is | 
gone. I also scored the third goal—we | 
won by + to 2, and led by 4 to 0 at half 
time, which will suggest our effort in the 
‘first half. We lad 
the pressure we knew how, but our 
oon were defending co superbly that, though we 
d d and tricked und shot, we were beginning to 
think we should have to be content with our lead 
of two goals when the ball came to me. It came 
obliquely, and I happened to be going at full speed. I 
have said something about our knack of passing on the 
run. This was a case in point, and before the Villa half- 
back foul reach me I had slipped through and, as they 
say, “ let fly.” 
Ty toughest international I take to be that played 
at Glasgow in 1898, when we won by three to one, but 
that day was not an occasion for individualism. 


would take 
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GENERAL SPORTING NOYES. 


GENERAL YOULE, the hero of the sensational marci 
from Dundee to Ladysmith, is blind of one eye. The 
General was at one time a keen racket player, and got 
his eye cut out by a ball, 


THE smallest cycle track in the world was recently 
opened at the Nouveau-Cirque, Paris. ‘The track only 
measures about foriy-four yards round, is made of 
wood, and is very highly banked. 

OF the links over which the golf championships are 
layed, the 1 ngest course is S . Andrew's, where the out 
and home journey extends over 6,323 yards, ‘I'he head- 
quarters of the royal and ancient game also possesses 
t-e longest single hole, the fifth being 516 yards in 
length. 

CLUB runs amongst cyclists are gradually becoming 
a thing of the past, and it is a little surprising that this 
result has come about in the face of the enormous in- 
crease in the number of riders in late years, The winner 
of the gold badye offered by a well-known club for the 
best attendance at club runs during the past season was 
present on only 13 occasions out of a possible 53. 


THE TIMES newspaper completely ignored cycling in 
its columns until the race in 1886 for the Ten Kilometre 
Championship of Europe. In addition to the title, the 
first prize included a cup, which wa; presented in person 


, by the noble donor, the late Emperor of Germany, The 


fortunate recipient was Edward Hale, who at the present 
moment is engaged in an attempt to ride 10U miles 
every wceek-day for the period of one year. 


THE most valuable prize known to pigeon shooters is 
the Grand Prix du Casino, which is shot for annually at. 
the international tournament at Monte Carlo. Pr. vious 
to las‘ year it had not been won by an Englishman since 
1889. The successful competitor in 1898 was Mr. 
Curling, an undergraduate of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
The:e were 139 shooters, and Mr. Curling killed his 
twelve birds in succession. Itis arem:rkable fact that 
the winner had never shot ata pigeon until he visited 


| Ostend in the summer of 1897. 


Tue famous racer, Iroquois, who died recently, was 


been putting in all | the first and only American horse to win the English 


Derby. The race took place in 1881, and not the least 
remarkable feature of it was the extraordinary measure 
tnken to get the result through to America. A private 
wire erected on the top of the grand stand at Epsom 
was in communication with the Exchange Telegraph 
Company’s offices at Cornhill, and from there direct to 
the United States Cable Company’s offices. As soon as 
the horses were past the post, the first three letters of 
the horses |—Iro-per-tow—were wired, and trans- 
mitted in that form across the cable to New York. The 
result reached that city in thirty-seven seconds from 
the conclusion of the race, and was posted up in Wall 
Street, New York, just under the minute. 


INSURANCE FOR 


WORKING MEN AND WOMEN 
AGAINST FATAL ACCIDENT. 


I he POUNDS will be paid 7 THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND 

GUARANTEE CORPORA 10M Ltd., of 40 to 44 Moorgate 
Street, London, &.C., to the heir or assign of any rerson, over 
4 scars of age and under 65, who dies within six weeks as the direct 
aud sole result of an accident sustained within the limits of Great 
Entain and Ireland, whilst in the formance of his or her usual work, 
}rovided that the following conditions are com; 2 

1. The person desirous of benefiting by this cc Scheme must, 
ns the essence of the contract, bave filed up, cut out, and retained the 
FATAL ACCIDENT INGURANCE COUPON (which apyears each 
week in P.W.) for at least twelve consecutive weeks tely before 


the accident. (See 5 

9 Tee nat eet of claim a his or her behalf, accom by the 
‘welve coupons, must reach the Head Office of T Ocean 
bi gca as above within seven days of the fatal termination of 
the vee! t. 

3. ‘Together with the statem: nt of claim and the ns must also 


le forwarded a copy of the death certificate and a written guarantee | ton, N.; E, Hale, Surtiton; A. T. Billett, Bristol; A. Aldous, 

that the coupons were actually filled in and signed by the deccased. Birmingham; C._O. Bremner, Birkenhead; W. Fe!gate, Nuneaton, 
4. Only one claim can be accep‘ed in yg gt each death. Wares, ; 8. Chambera, Huddersfield ; J. Hutchins, Fulham, 8,W.; E. 
5. The decision of the Directors of Ocean Accident | Weakly, Streatham ;'R. Freemantiec, Canterbury; W. G. Taylor, 

and @ Corporation Ltd. as to the payment of the | Essex; W. Young, Kent; G. Burnett, Birke..Le d. 

money is final, and when once the payment been made, no ry 


ly di the 
jeswes of the imsmediately preceding 
Jatal accident, er £5 fer six eigoed Coupons, under simitar 


conditions to the above. 
This Insurance en‘ e holder to the benefit of, and is subject 
of the “Ocean Accicent and Guarantee Company 


to, the conditions 
on is admitted to be the payment ofa premium 


Lim‘ted Act, 1890,” Risks Nos. 2 & 3. 
The porseesion of this C 
print of the Act can be sccn at the Office of 


uder See, 83 of the Act. 
the said Corporation, 


Pow. Pw. 


FATAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE COUPON. 


DEC. 23rd, 
1899, Sigmatare.......0..0000+ cicobenssessansncsssaoess coveee 


Oe 


APETOBE ossascassrseercererssereescereoseresesssseareascesesces. 
eescerecereseescosesesecoeecccsesesesecensessoeseecees 

Age Bext DITtbGAY..........00.0...0000.008 
See Back. P.w 
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article published abo Steve Bloomer’s hottest experien 
ea poor now \oceating PASTIMES. Jimmy Ross and J. W. 


Football 
Skill Competition. 


No competitor forwarded a correct forecast of the 
matches this week, so the £50 in consolation gifts has been 
distributed among the following persons: 


Berks; F. W. Marshall, Newycrt, Mcn.;_H. Berry, reir Ne 5 

Meon.; F. Thomas, Liverpool ; 3 J. 

J. Hann, Essex; Miss E. Lavender, near gg gly bl 8. 
ond, | 


| 

if between now and the clcse of the focttall scascn any one , 
competitor wins the kundred pounds prize in full three times ! 
consecutively we will make him a further present of | 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. |, 


The football matches namcd opposite will te played on a H 
Decemter 28rd. ‘lo the comyetitor who names the correct result of a | 
theee matches we will poy the sum of ONE HU\ DRED POUNDS. | 
ithe results FIFTY FOUNDS will be paid in | 


So 


FOOTBALL PRIZES of £1,C00 and £100 and 
WEEKLY GIFTS of £50. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
pons be sent cither from P.W. or Pastimes. In the latter 
» will by found valuable hints as to whieh side is likely to win, 
Ke ay = enter a competition whg will not by the 
ditor’s on as 
3 Al coupons must reach us not Inter than Saturday, December 23rd, 
first post. Any cnvelo: bagi ae a postmark later than Friday, 
December 22nd, will Le ualified. 
4. Competitors should cut out the above couyon, score it as directed, 
pat their name and address in the space prrbablershe and send to 
FOOTBALL No. 17,” Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
5. Bi coupons are ‘at ecndcrs’ risk, and if they go astray, from what- 
ever cause, we do not accept responsibility. : 


If no com) etitor gives a. 
Consolation Gijts, 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 14. 
| 


£100 Prize Awarded Every Week, 


OR 


£50 in Consolation Gifts. 


2OOd 


6. Competitors must at‘ach their private nddrevs to their attempts. 
No prize will be sent to any post-oflice, refreshuunt rooms, cr 
other place at which letters are called for, Attempts bearing such 
addresses will be disqualificd. . = 

7. It must be taken asa condition of the competiticn that anyborly 
competing thercin agrees to abide by the Editor's final decision. 

You should get the football coupon in Tastimes. It is thc 
simplest thing of the kind. You have one fcrecast free and you 
may have as many more os you like at one pomy a time with thin 
surprising discount, viz., that you may wake vine extra attempts for 
sixpence and cigbteen for one shilling. 


' Feetbali Ceupen Ne. 17. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, December 23rd. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club. Fora draw 
don’t cross out either. 


' 
i 
1 Burnley v 2 Notts Forest. | 
| 
| 


3 Liverpool v 4 Glossop. 

5 Aston Villa v 6 Stoke. 

7 Newcastle United. v 8 Sunderland. 

9 Sheffield United v 10 West Bromwich Albion. 


11 Manchester City v 12 Everton. 
13 Notts County wv 14 Blackburn Rovers. 
15 Bury v 16 Derby County. CO 


17 Wolverhampton Wand. v 18 Preston North End. 


i 
19 Walsall v 20 Lincoin City. | 
21 Chesterfield v 22 Newton Heath. 
23 Burslem Port Vale v 24 Small Heath. | 
25 Luton v 26 New Brighton. 
27 Leicester Fosse v 28 Grimsby Town, 
29 Bedminster v 30 Reading. i 
gt Thames Ironworks v 32 Millwall, 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


ce on the football field, you will like the other stories of this 
Sutcliffe have already written 


if experiences, 


ee ee 
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SPANISH ROYAL FAMILY." 


By ARTHUR HOUGHTON. 

ScMMEE is generally far advanced when the cares of 
State allow the Queen Regent and the Royal Family to 
take their annual holiday. Most of the sixty thousand 
people of Madrid—Madrilenos—who away in quest 
of repose or health during the hot weather, have started 
in every direction for distant beaches and spas before 
Royalty can think of following in their wake. ; 

dom bas the Court moved from the capital until 
the middle of July, and by that date, full three, or even 
four weeks of almost tropical heat have had to be 
endured. It not until very recently considered the 
thing at all for the Sovereign to leave town as long as 
Parliament was sitting. An obstructionist Opposition 
could thus force the Court to prolong its stay in 
Madrid sometimes up to the first or second week in 
August. 
een Christina was the first to break throngh this 
custom, which had grown ae during the reign of her 
late husband, Don Mphemeo TI. In earlier days Dona 
Isabella II., the mother of the late monarch, used to go 
very early for the holidays to the cool and shady summer 
resort of Aranjuez, on the banks of the Tagus, or further 
off to another summer palace in the mountains of La 
Granja near Segovia. 

The present Queen, Dona Maria Christina, four years 
ago, intimated to her Ministers on a waim July morn- 
ing, at the usual Cabinet Council held every Thursila 
at the Palace, that she could not sacrifice the healt 
of the royal children to the time-honoured practice of 
convoking the Cortes so late every year that the Court, 


the official and political world, were kept in Madrid 
when all who d afford to do so had long 
DESERTED THE BANKS 
of the Manzanares. 
Her Majesty has since made it a rule to leave 


between the tenth and twentieth of July, and she takes 
with her one of the cabinet ministers, generally the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the Duke of 
Tetuan, which serves as a pretext for the diplomatic 
corps to fix their summer quarters in the neighbour- 
hood of the Queen’s marine villa at San Sebastian. 

All is bustle and active preparation in the “ Alcazar 
Real” of Madrid during several days before the start, 
as the royal family remains away three months. It is 
not easy to conceive the amount of luggage and in- 
dispensable impedimenta that has to be forwarded 
ahead with a very host of retainers of all kinds—the 
horse-guards with their large showy steeds, the royal 
servants to prepare the summer palace, the equerries, 
the coaches, the carriages for pice! and for the suite ; 
the three dozen fine horses, thorough-bred English, 
curvetting Andalusians, strong-built double ponies; last 
but not least, the French chef and his posse of aides, 
scullions, pastry-cooks, and other denizens of kitchen, 
stables and higher grades. 

All these must be in their places and in proper trim 
before it is officially announced that their Catholic 
Majesties Alphonso XIII. and his royal mother, the 
“Reina Regente,” will leave the capital at sunset on 
rome day in July. The northern station of Madrid at 
the end of Juno and beginning of July is a sort of 
rendezvous of the world of fashion, becauee the national 
courtesy will have it that 

YOU MUST BID GOD-SPEED 
to your kith and kin and friends, even when they are 
to be absent but a short time. 

People belonging to the official and political world, 
to the diplomatic corps will therefore crowd down to 
the “Estacion del Norte,” just as the sun disappenrs 
behind the mountains far away on the horizon on the 
bleak plain around Madrid, w a bluish vapour of 
dust and heat pene over the streets, and the atmos- 

here is still close after several hours of 105 deg. Fabren- 

eit in the shade. 

The most pleased countenances in the distinguished 
gathering are those of the departing queen, her children, 
and her suite. They feel a sense of relief from the 
burden of etiquette, as the special train swiftly dashes 
across the w of the Moneloa park, then through the 
covers of the Purdo and over the sparsely wooded, 
feebly cultivated, undulating ground that lics beyond, 
until the more rugged coun is reached, which 
decir ‘oh the very ae an t ‘ 2 apap that grim, 
stern- g monas' ilip II., and necropolis of 
the*bouses of Austria and Bourhea! 

The royal train makes a halt before it reaches El 
Escurial, at Villalba, and there the aunt of the nt 
king, Dona Isabella de Bourbon and her few followers, 
leave the rest of the royal family to go to La Granja de 


san Ildefonso, where her royal highness has ted in 
i emi! her summers ever since the Queen t has 
8 a preference for a residence at the seaside in the 


Basque provinces, near the French frontier. 

The Infanta Isabella, the eldest daughter of Queen 
{sabella II., is a woman of over forty—active, strong, 
energetic, with a handsome figure, a bfight, pleasant 
face, intelligent and accomplished ; as mraok an amateur 
of outdoor exercises—riding, driving, skating, shooting, 


———  _—__ 
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THE HOLIDAY-MAKING OF THE 


walking—as of music, theatres, opera, socitty, and of 
dancing. She is essentially § hel a warm-hearted, 
charitable, cburch-going Catholic, and frank, easy- 
going, complaisant, condescending creature, though 
always a “ grande dame” anda Bourbon princess, if put 
on her mettle, even when she keeps in touch with 
national tastes by her presence at bull-fights and at 
Popular amusements and theatres. 

‘or this very reason, Lgl has she thought fit to 
eep up the precedents of the Spanish Bourbons by her 
annual stay at La Granja, where the first of Spanish 

» Philip V., had created in some sort a Cas- 
tilian Vereailles on some exceedingly picturesque high- 
lands a few miles from Segovia, a v radise of 
woodland and rocky scenery, studded with fountains, 
mountain streams, alive with game, four-fcoted and 
on the wing, and surrounded in every direction with 
splendid forests and sierras. . 
For several generations the Bourbon kings had made 
La Granja their summer resort down to the very last 
ear of Alphonso XII.’s reign in 1885, and thither went 
élite of Madrid society and diplomatists eager to be 
admitted to the palace theatricals, banquets, Barden 
parties, and the traditional circle, “el gran Coro,” under 
the shady trees of the park. 

MUCH OF THIS STATELY POMP 

has departed fromeLa Granja since the Queen-Regent 
has felt a natural reluctance to revisit scenes where she 
spent many and happy ears. 

The Infanta Ieabella nevertheless endeavoured to 
preserve as much as she could of the courtly traditions 
rd La sg She has a oP al select Pe ees . Flee 

, the picnics, shooting expeditions, the 
Goal) gatherings that still induce not a few Castilian 
nobles and rich Madrilenos to sped gaily and agree- 
iy Peay eummer in holiday-making at San Ildefonso. 

ter dropping the Infanta Isabella on the way, the 
royal train pursues its course in the night through the 
pine forests that crown the Sierras of the Guadarrama, 
and across the whole of Castille, to arrive on the banks 
of the Ebro by daybreak, and there the royal travellers 
come in sight of the Basque highlands. 
It is not #®eecret that the inhabitants of the territory 
which the Queen mt selected for her summer resi- 
dence are still in majority devoted to the Pretender, Don 
Carlos, and to the cause for which these Spanish Jaco- 
bites have made more than one rising in the nineteenth 
century. Their attachment to the p far away does 
not prevent them from giving a pretty good welcome to 
the reigning royal family, which no effort to 
ingratiate iteelf with these zealous Catholics and royalist 
Basques, and, above all, with 

THEIR ALL-POWERFUL FRIESTHOOD. 

They flock each summer to Kan Sebastian to see the 
Queen mt (la Reina Regente), her son, Don 
Alphonso III., and his sisters, Maria de las Mercedes, 
Princess of Asturias and heiress presumptive, and the 
Infanta Maria Theresa, when they alight from the train 
with the weary faces all bring from the capital. 

His Majesty and and his sisters are always delighted 
to get to their summer palace, Miramar, a name full of 
Austrian and some ead recollections for Dona Christina, 
but which is only suggestive in the vernacular of its 
site—on rising groun mong the lovely bay of San 
Sebastian, with a glimpse of the sea on each side—of the 
island of Santa Clara; hence Miramar. The view from 
the sloping Jawn and terraces and from the front 
windows, is very beautiful, seeawards, and inland, too, 
acrcss the kay, where the capital of Guipuzcoa lies on a 
neck of low ground at the foot of the citadel hill between 
the blue waters of the bay and the Urumea River, the 
clear stream as the ues call it. 

Directly the Court is settled at Miramar, the holidays 
of royalty begin. Here much of the proud and stately 
etiquette of the Spanish Bourbons is waived. The 
principal dignitaries of the royal household are allowed 
to live outeide in villas of their own, like the superior 
chief of the palace, Duke de Medina Sidonia ; the major- 
domo, Duke Satomayor; the ladies in waiting, Duchess 
of Baileu and Marchioness Martorell; the 

CHIEF OF THE MILITARY HOUSEHOLD, 
poesia Corte, and ad ~ 

ly a very few noble attendants, the aide-de-cam 
on duty, the doctor in. waiting, the chief equerry, the 
“* teniente oe second lady superintendent of the 
paar the pacers 8, Meee de Mirasal. have 
each rather sma ers allotted in an out-buildi 
flanking Fore a Pailding 

Dona Christina has repeatedly signified that 
desire is to live as much as cu tle ta seclusion an 
privacy during the three summer months, and she makes 
it a point to reduce the duties of her suite to a very 
minimum. She gives a half hour at mid-day or late in 
the evening to the cabinet ministers in attendance on 
the Court witha view to taking isance of State affairs, 
sign decrees or laws, and dispatch her royal duties. 

she has eet apart only one day in the week for a very 
limited number of unavoidable audiences granted to 
foreigners and natives, on Thursday afternoons. It is 
almost impossible otherwise to get access to the royal 
antechamber, and no exception been made except 
on rare occasions for foreign ambaesadors departing 


mig ep oc 
iplomatic d 
San Sebastian on Zaina oa’ tha’ tha pt t bard = 


most of the foreign representatives return to Maar 


each autumn without having obtained for themselves, 
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their families,‘and members of their staff, a none 
audience. are not invited to the very few banquets 
and concerts that have taken Bie at 


ithe royal family are earl i 
e royal family are early risers even in Madrid. ay, 
more so at Miramar. The hret thing in the melt 
always mass, and then breakfast, which the queen takes 
with her children. Lessons take up less of the time of 
the Bing sxe ares at the eeaside poate the Madrid 
palace, thou, are accompanied by their princi 
teachers. General t Sanchis, who has the mephercs Ly 
agement of Don Alphonso XIII.’s education, and Major 
Loriga, an artillery cfficer, who has undertaken to 
initiate his Majesty in mathematics, sciences, and draw. 
ing, are with him in San Sebastian. They do not inflict 
upon him more than a eere of hours’ work daily, to 
keep up what he has | in town. 

Thes leave his French to 

A CLEVER FRENCH LADY, 

Miss Manassade, who also teaches the princesses. In 
turns,an Austrian lady, Mile. Czerny, and an English 
lady, Miss Etta Hughes,a most accomplished andamiable 
girl, teach the three Royal children German, English, 
music, whilst qari professors do the rest. It is, 
however, i ly the duty of Miss Hughes and M'le. 
Czerny to be in constant attendance on the princesses 
each for twenty-four hours in town. So as soon as the 
morning study is over at Miramar about ten, they join 
the Queen and King with their ch and drive down 
to the royal pavilion on the beach of La Concha. 

There in a full view of all her subjects, and not a few 
foreigners that congregate to gaze at the Royal Family, 
Dona Christina ds more an hour and a half, 
enjoying the sea breeze, whilst her children play and 
move about within a reserved space, from which tle 
public is kept back by guards and police. Before twelve 
strikes at the belfry of the church of anta Maria, the 
Royal Family drive home for lunch. 

fterwards the early pet of the afternoon is devoted 

by her Majesty to reading and co: dence, She 
has throughout her stay in iain since 1879, kept up an 
active exchange of letters with a few Austrian relatives 
and friends and with her mother, the Archduchess Isabel 
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of Hapeburg, who has now and then joined her daughter | reiuctantly, her lords and ladies-in-waiting and military | Lanpiapy: “ The strong should help the weak.” 
and grande in the holiday season at Miramar. staff, to these cruises—not always pleasant for landsmen, | __Lodger: “ But how is this butter going to do anything 


The Queen Regent very often takes drives in the 
picturesque environs of , Sebastian after the heat 
fi. summer days has subsided. She takes her son with 
her, when she herself manages a pair of bays ; and with- 
out any ostensible escort or outriders she goes in her 

wk phaeton tovillages in the lovely valleys of the Orio 
and Urumea, where peasantr: their blue caps, 
(coinas), and the curas and Neadea (parish priests 
cud mayors), turn out to salute the queen that is not 
precisely that of their Catlist hearts. 

‘At other times ebe takes her three children in a 
tndau drawn by four sturdy mules, and that is the real 
{un for her royal bairns. as they are ever reedy te give 
up an or amusement, both in fan Sebastian 
and rid, for a good time with their mother. This 
devoted, fond affection for her three children has been 
her consolation and her reward in the twelve long years 
of widowhood in a strange land, alone among foreigners, 
inthe midstofaproud and susceptible race that cares but 
little for the alien, nobly doing her duty as a Regent, a 
constitutional ruler, a guardian, and a mother, until the 
fast approaching day when she will have, on May 17th, 
1902, to hand the reins of government to her boy king 
of sixteen, then of age under the ancient laws and cus- 
toms of Spain. 

In the meanwhile she will have given this child king 
and his nation the best years of her life and woman- 
hood, and she has proudly declined to accept for herself, 
until her son comes of age, a balfpenny of the annual 
income to which, but for her refusal, she would have been 
entitied since November 25, 1885, namely forty thousand 

ounds. 

The Queen Regent, on returning from her afternoon 
excursions, comes home to take tea with her children, 
and whiles away the twilight time in their company 
in real holiday making. These summer pastimes of 
royalty are not unfrequently added to by boating and 
yachting along the Basque coasts. 

There is nothing Dona Christina takes more pleasure 
in than a few hours on board the light draught cruisers 
placed at her disposal by the marine minister. She 
loves to steam away to the Cape Machichaco—the Ca 
of Tempests of the folklore and popular songs of the 
hardy race of mariners that sends forth on these rough 


— pr iagind tlc a Basque legends blows, and 
gallant c i @ royal ensign (violet 

embossed with the arms of Castille va A ee 
tered) to plunge and rise on a deep sea swell. ‘Thus itis 
that between holiduy-making and some testing of their 
powers of endurance, she trains her children for the rough 
paths of life that may be in store for them by-and-bye. 

After days thus spent they gladly return to Miramar 
at dusk, to enjoy their quiet supper or dinner, to use the 
modern phraeeology, and never more 80 than when 
Dona Christina can provide it, and listen with pleased 
countenance to the merry prattle of king and princesses 
telling of the joyful experiences of healthy, open-air, 
careless amusement and exertion. 
_ Everybody knows that they delight in this spell of 
intimacy and independence, for all the children of men 
are alike in their natural, spontaneous fe>lings, and it 
invigorates them and gives them stamina to go back to 
Madrid in the Jate autumn, when the leaves are assuming 
the mellow and russet tints in the orchards of this cider 
country, and on the hillsides of the highlands of 
Guipuzcoa. 

(Next week: “WHAT 18 THE CABINET AND WHAT 

18 THE PRIVY COUNCIL?” By Justin McCarthy.) 


for this tea?” 
ett 


“Puariism,” said the solemn man, “ brings man to 
the level of the brute.” 

“ Worse than that,” said the sporting man. “Itoften 
brings him to the level of the floor.” 


oo 


Eruet: “I say, Freddy, what does lise-majes’é 
mean?” 

Freddy : “Oh, well—er—it’s a foreign way of calling 
a crowned head a chump, don'tcher know.” 

et fe 

« Now we can be happy,” said Jack, “for at last we 
are one.” 

“ Yes, but please tell me which one,” she replied. 

For she was of a practical turn of mind, and was 
always anxious to scttle the minor details at once. 

—_—_—=~ i -=——_ 

“Papa, can't I go down to the baths and learn to 
swim?” 

“No, my danghter. If you are really bent on 
acquiring an accomplishment by which you might some 
vue save my life, you can stay at home and learn to 
cook. 


— +t 


“Do you know much about music ?” 

“Not 2 great deal,” answered Mr. Rufshod. “ But 
I’ve managed to find out that if you hear anything in a 
theatre at the cost of half a guinea per seat, it's art; and 
if somebody sings the same thing in the house next 
door, or hammers it out on a piano, it’s an infernal row. 
I'm getting on.” 

er ft 

Hans Growyost, a worthy Dutch farmer, bas a 
shrewish wife, who has long rendered his life anything 
but a couch of roses. One day, not long ago, she in 
a fit of pique packed up her goods and left him, vowing 
never to come back. The news went round among his 
neighbours, and at night several of them came to con- 
dole with Hans. He eat on his front post pulling away 
at his pipe. 


(A SEcRET FoR YOUR LooxkING-GLA838.) 
airings, <A as 


—————————————————— 
If you want to send a Christmas Present to a friend, and 
which will 


seas a very large fishing fleet, manned by thousands of | one be appreciated, yeu cannot do better than | “ Hans,” remarked one of his neighbours, “I pity 
lads and men speaking, since the Middle Ages, a stra alts pend cur sive the HONDRED BEST sa! ps you. 


“My friend,” replied the honest Dutchman, as he 
knocked disturbedly the ashes out of his pipe, “ you vas 
right. She vas shust come back.” 


language that their French and Spanish neighbours do 
not even attempt to understand;- ~ 
She has accustomed her son and her girls, and, more 


ON A LUMP OF SUGAR. 


This is only one most pleasant out of many equally effectual ways (and one suited to tho 
most deliggte constitution or stomach) of taking 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
receipt of 


It WILL cure you whero all others have failed in cases of Flatulency, Bilious- 


ness, Sick Headach indigestion, Nervous Depression, Female 
Ailm: vi 


ents, and er, Stomach and Chest Affections. 
SALE OVER THREE MILLION BOTTLES A YEAR. 


Try THIERRY’S OINTMENT 


lor Wounds, Sores, Bad Legs, and growths of all descriptions. Also extracts splinters and 
all foreign substaaces. 
THIERRY'’S BALSAM, 1/1} per bottle. THIERRY’S OINTMENT, 2/9 per pot. 
Obtainable from att Chemists or diroct for price from 
L.itish Deptt: 48 BRIXTON ROAD, LON DON, S.W. 
Late of 89 FARRINGDON STREET. E.C. Meation PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


A Most Valuable Remedy for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION "325" 


And all Discrders of th: Lungs and Chest. 


In this, NATURE’S REMEDY, 
Extr Pine ie comdined with other remedies 
toodire. to ies its beneficial effects. 
SAVED MY _ LIFE, =; vicarage Roxd, Plumstead. 


DEAR SIR, —When int’ ¢ Woolwich Police Foree, I contracted a very 
severe co ¢, and as ft erttled on my lungs I beerm pte AL Sas me life 
" sas ine TL 


May be obtained by the free use of LILLIE POWDER. Many people have 
strong prejudice against the use of powder upon the face—and not without good 
cause, for the majority of toilet powders are absolutely harmful to the complexion. 
Even when made of the finest materials the ingredients are such that they clog 
the , and eventually give the skin a ay, withered appearance. LILLIE 
POWDER is a carefully prepared MEDICATED toilet powder, containing not 
only delicate antiseptic qualities, but also a series of SKIN TONICS and 
FOODS. It is therefore absolutely beneficial to the complexion, and its constant 
use will strengthen and nourish the su rscnsitive nerves of the skin, thus 
restoring and preserving tho bloom and reshness so typical of English Beauty. 
Ask your Chemist to get it for you, but be sure it bears a bel beautifully printed 


saved my life, and ix 
yours truly, ALFRED 


DQ NOT ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES. 
Price 1/13 and 2/9 per Bottle. 

Obtainadle through all Chemists, or cent post free for same price. 

SPECIAL OFFER, fitticrina Sanury. in 


ord: r to give many peop! le the 


ad Black upon a delicate pink r. ry epportunity of testing this 
s. ERHETHY. Piss pope COUPON. *pussaseare| iiss ices, SA te 


Invented 3 d under the strict supervision of 
si ‘il Mae. SONG TEX RKSON ther Majesty's Perruquier), = — 


PRICB ONE SHILLING. BY POST, Is. 2d. 


THREE TINTS—BLANCHE, NATURELLE, AND RACHEL. 


THE LILLIE SYNDICATE ST 


(P.W. Dept.), 3 Henrietta Street, Strand, London, Ww.c. 


we will forward a 1/1) 
Pino Lung Tonic. . 


Entitles to Special Offer. (P.W. 
and estampe value 1/3. . 


THE PINE CURE CO., 
Creat Turnstile, High Molborn. London. W.C. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


A Pace More PartIcuLaRLY FOR LADIES. 


TSOBEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon houzehold matters. so far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked Home NoTEs. 


: can Le put on glass by rubbing 
A Fine Gloss it with newspaper. 4 
° it must never get co! 
Tf Soup is.to be Good 5.'the sance-pan, but 
be strained off directly it is cooked sufficiently. 


To Keep a Seed Cake. We oaprot per 
and place it in an air-tight tin. (Reply to May.) 


. : bett 
Buy Candles in Winter, They ore, pete 


season, and if stored in a cool dry place, will improve 
with age. 


To Whiten a Hearthstone ster thas once 


difficult todo. Constant ecrubbing with hot sida water 
and soft soap will do a great deal towards cleaning it. 
(Reply to MapAME NIPpPe.) 


When Adding Soup Flavouring to 


, donot forget a bay leaf, for it yields a most 
Stock, delicious flavour very similar to wine. I 
generally use it to wrap round the herbs, and tie all with 
a piece of cotton. 


These Five Rules in Laying a Fire 
I find have added greatly to the comfort of my house- 
hold and so I hope my readers will likewise find them 
useful: (1) Dry the sticks overnight. (2) Pick the 
large cinders an 
(3) Next put a layer of crumpled paper. (4) Arrange 
the sticks crosswise. (5) Have moderately small pieces 
of coal and arrange lightly on the top. 


When you Hace Fut Left from Boiled 


air set it carefully on one side till you are roasting 
am a fowl or game. Then cut the ham into thin 
slices and lay it over the breast of the bird. Ten minutes 
before serving, take off any of the fat that remains and 
dredge with flour, and brown quickly. Another way to 
use up this fat is to cut it small, place in a sauce-pan 
with a little cold water, and cook slowly till all the fat 
is dissolved. Stir constantly with a fork during this 
process, and strain when ccoled. (Reply to HousEwIFE.) 


, is a dainty for tea. Cream 
Auckland Cake three ounces of butter with a 
hcg of a 


pound of caster sugar. Add to this a few 
of vanilla essence. Tuke three eggs and divide 
8 from whites, and beat both separately, and add 
the sugar and butter. ,Now add gradually, 
beating all the time, five ounces of fine flour, three 
ounces of ground rice, and a teaspoonful of baking 
powder, all carefully mixed together. With a wooden 
spoon beat all Lair Pour into a tin lined with 
buttered paper, and bake in a good steady oven for 

three-quarters of an hour. 
Take off the heads 


Try Baked Herrings. o¢ six herrings, and 


clean t e fish very carefully. Place in a deep pie-dish, 
with half a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of peprer, 
a pinch of cayenne pepper, four or five allspice, a few 
cloves and peppercorns, a blade of mace, and a tea- 
spoonful of grated horseradish. Add a gill of cold 
water, and the same quuntity of vinegar. Bake in a 
slow oven for thirty-five minutes. Serve cold, the 
herrings being arranged neatly on a dish, und the sauce 
strained over them. A small teaspoonful of finely- 
chopped chives is an improvement to the sauce, and 
should te added just before serving. I quite agree with 
you that herrings are capable of much more cooking 
than is generally given them. (Reply to Expora.) 


Christmas Games | 
Christmas Forfeits ! 
Christmas Charades | 


—0 3 00— 

If you want to have a really jolly Christmas, don't fail to 
place your order for this little booklet at once. It will be 
to the purchasers of “‘ HOME NOTES,” pub- 
lished December 23rd (dated December 30th), so you will have 
ready for Yuletide. The number of ‘HOME NOTES” 
mentioned above will be ONE PENNY as usual. The Sup- 
plement is our Christmas present to our readers. There is 
bound to be an enormous demand, for the booklet fills a long- 
felt want, so place your order at once, or you are sure to be 
disappointed. If your newsagent will not get it for you, order 
it direct from “HOME NOTES” Office, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., and send an extra penny for postage. 


Price 
ONE 
PENNY. 
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arrange at the bottom of tke grate. 


teaspoonful of powdered 
Polish for Stoves. fia mixed with the black- 


lead will give brilliance to the stove. 
Take a 


To Take Stains out of Knives. piece of 
raw potato, dip it into brick dust, and scour the blades 


with it. Divile canoe Sato 
A e 0 
Orange Fritters. quarters, previously 
removing all the pulp carefully, so as not to break the 
skin. Dip each piece into frying batter, and fry in 
deep fat till a golden colour. iss 
. ° e 
Renovating Leather Chairs. 35 i'r 
cushions with a damp cloth to cleanse them and rub 
dry. Beat tke white of an egg toa stiff froth, and 
apply it quickly to the leather with a soft rag. (Reply 
to FURNITURE.) ae 
. are delicious if made from 
Lemon Dumplings this recipe. Take half a 
pound of bieadcrumbs, half a pound of suet chop 
very finely, two ounces of flour, a tablespoonful of 
caster sugar, the juice and half the grated rind of a 
lemon. Mix, make into eight dumplings, tie in floured 
cloths, and boil for one hour. sia act 
‘ A should a!ways 
New Torels with Fringes oe over. sewn 
before being sent to the wash. Unless this is done the 
towel becomes more and more frayed and shabby directly. 
If the fringe is carefully oversewn, the fresh appearance 
will be preserved for a long time. The Jaundress 
should vigorously shake the fringe and beat it against 
the back of a chair. This will separate the strands, 
and make tha towel Icok better than any combing 
process, which is most destructive. 
2 is an economical joint, 
The Shoulder of Beef but ore that is not 
much used, as it does not become tender if cooked in 
the ordinary way. However, by slow cooking in its 
own juices it becomes both palatable and tender. 
Place the joint in a stone jar, and cover closely with 
a paste made of flour and water. Bake in a steady oven 
for four hcurs, Heat that comes through earthenware 
is different from that of hot iron, and it is a steady heat 
which softens tke fibre and gristle, and causes a joint 
to be tender which would not Le so otherwise. 


Cold Cocca Pudding, Nets tablespoontul 


milk, and four one pint of hot milk on it; let all come 
to the boil, flavour with a few drops of vanilla essence. 
Wet a heaped tablespoonful of cornflour with cold milk, 
and strain tke cocoa on to it, while stirring. Return to 
the sauce-pan and stir,till it boils, ard the cornflour 
tastes perfectly cooked. Turn into a basin, whip the 
mixture well, adding a gill of thick cream. Turo all 
into a fancy china dish, and when cold garnish with 
blanched and split alm:nds. This is useful for a 
children’s party and is not expensive or difficult to make. 


A Dry Process for Glove Cleaning 
is as fcl!ows, and many of my young renders, who soil 
their gloves during the season of Christmas parties, and 
who do nct wish to spend money on cleaning, will, no 
doubt, find it uxeful. Lay out the gloves on a clean 
table or board, then rub into them a mixture of finely- 

wdered Fuller's earth and alum in equal quantities. 

his will work a dirty colour, und should then be 
brushed off; then sprinkle the gloves with dry bran 
and whiting. Lastly, dust them well. Those who have 
glove-treea will do well to put their gloves on to them, 
instead of laying them out on a table. 


. to be eaten with roast meat, 
Sussex P udding is certainly an excellent insti. 


tution. You have applied to the right person for it j 
tliis instance, us we ilways have Page pater Dot. 
Take three quarters of a pound of flour, a teaspoonful 
of sa:t, and one ounce of dripping. Work all these 
ingredients together, then with cold water make it into 
a good stiff dough, kneading it as hard as possible. Tie 
up in a cloth, plunge into boi:ing water, and cook foran 
hour and # balf. Take up the pudding, cut it into 
slices an inch thick and roast under the Joint, basting 
feqestly.. Turn the pudding during this Process so 
that both sides will brown nicely, (Reply to Coz.) 
Respecting Tinned Pears and Apples 
—These goods are now produced in such excellent con- 
dition that they are largely used. I have lately found 
out « way of improving their appearance, and producin: 
them at table exactly like fresh fruit, The plan - 
simple. The contents of the tin is carefully caption 
into an earthenware stewing jar, a little cinnamon is 


added to pears, and a few cloves to the spples. The 


cover is placed on the jar, which is stood 

for about half an hour By tbis ee 
have shrunk a little and turned a 
A little cochineal may be 
added. When cold, place 


the fruit on a glass dish, 
aa the juice, and pour over ; 


time the fruit will 
pretty brown sleds ; 
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Dec. 23, 1899, 
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HINTS TO SMALL INVESTORS, 


Under this heading we intend to reply to letters upon sub. 
jects ccnnected with the investment.of money. We shall give 
careful consideration to every question submitted to us, 
Letters to he answered in the nezt possible issue must reach us 
not later than the first post on Tuesday morning and be 
addressed to the Investment Editor, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Tue danger of investing money in mines has lecn 
illustrated in a painful manner by the recent break in tho 
West Australian market. Thé cause of the break was t!:9 
reduction of the gold produced by the Lake View Mine, for 
technical reasons into which we need aot entcr. It only 
shows how very much in the dark everyone is in regard ty 
mining. 

Gcop people in the Stock Exchange declare that every 
mine should be regarded as a “swindle”; and, while this 
is, perhaps, rather a strong word, a mine is certainly a rank 
speculation, save in the few cases where the amount of ory 
can be ganged, and the life cf tho mine definitely tixid, 
People should always look upon the buying of minin 
shares as akin to taking part in a game of poker on a lar:o 
scale. 

Tuz best investment for this week is North Eastcra 
Consols at their somewhat reduced level, owing to the rw 
issue of stock. The best speculative investment is Canad‘an 
Pacific Common Shaves, on the development of British 
Columbian Mining. The best spetulation is undoubtedly 
London and Globes. These last mentioned shares havo 
been allowed to fall too far on their participation in the 
Lake Vicw property. 

A capirat little share well suited to the small investor is 
the issue now being made by the Harrow and Uxbrides 
Railway under the guidance of the Metropolitan. This is 
a £10 share with guaranteed three per cent. interest. ‘I'ho 
Metrcpolitan is controlling the railway with the undoubied 
object of taking it over. Of course three per cent. on one's 
money is not a great deal; but it is absolutely safe, 
and the shares will probably go to £12 before very long. A 
rise of £2 on £10 is equivalent to twenty per cent. A 
glance at the price of other guaranteed railways will prove 
the plausibility of this suggestion. 

As a general rule, anything like a theatrical enterprise 
should be avoided by the investor. There are one or two 
striking exceptions, such as the Palace Theatre, the 
Alhambra, and the Empire; Lut new shares are sprinzing 
up every year, and who can say how long it will be before 
these particular companies lose their attractions? 

Porte who want to gamble in mining shares should take 
hold of some of the low-priced ones, which eannot fall very 
far. A capital little share sppeere to be Barrett’s, which 
isa South African concern. e property is outside the 
scope of present hostilities, it pays regular dividends, and 
stands ata littlo under 10s. It may be counted upon to go 
to 15s., 20 that there would be a profit of 50 per cent. on the 
money ; btt it may be necessary to hold it for some little 
time, and it is difficult to ed over. 

Tue safest Deep Level to hold as a speculative invest- 
ment is Witwatersrand Deep. The shares stand at about 
23, and have not moved up much. They may eadily have a 
rise, but they are in such strong hands that they are not 
likely to have a fall. 

Ir is understcod that there is very little chance of the 
American Syndicate which has been formed obtainiry the 
right to build an electric railway from Croydon to Brighton. 
It would cut up the country a good deal, which, perhaps, 
would not matter; but it would be of really little service, 
owing to the smallness of the freight which it could carry. 
It would also be slower than the ordinary line, and altogether 
would prove nupopular. This being so, it is possible that 
we may hear no more of the matter. Atall events, there is 
no occasion to be frightened into selling the existing 
Brighton railway stocks. 

S>S_—_=— 


PERSONAL ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 


African shares are not prem'sing.—— 


how you could t that we should tha lerence sbares yuu 
Id with an but favour; but if want to them you cin 
80 a broker.—" W. G.” Port tures are 


b ates Elizabeth deben 
good enough to Lold ; also National Discount shares.—“ H. G.""—The 
shares yon name are not exactly an investment, but a fair speculation.—— 


“J. D."—he firm you mention is not a ore. We regret that we 


“ Scrutator "—Among the most i Tait mp ebooks ic buy 
=, lome stobny 
a Lancashire and Yeckohironnh Grest orthern slag | io 


re issues.——""W. 
‘he three shares enough to hold.——“ W. G., 
W. H.L., A.J. M., W. G., Miss H. and Miss. D.”—We send you the 
name of an in’ wno is a member of the Stock Exchanse. 
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on Weak Digestion. 
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lensed. CUSTOMERS DELICHTED. NOTHING BETTER COULD BE WISHED FOR. SELLING BY THOUSANDS. ie is a bugbear to many | Guy's Tonic thus cures in two 


which man More than Five S eople ways ; 
inst ws a nha : § and SEASONAB a rat of ARTISTIC $ They = eat, else they waste sr Ly preventive action and 
ination ' irect elfect. 
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2 d las A & NEW YEAR PRESENTS. reg yet when they do eat, | Moreover, Guy's Tonic is consti- 
bl cor raga River dehos Ane eosin nila sik keane > Digestion is incomplete. tutionaily Restorative. ; 
ary ; y r You get the whole of the following splendid ee ad and selection of 1% Lbeir Bodies therefore are ill- | It is truly Tunic in the best 
children. RIGHTEEN CHRISTMAS AND NEW VEAR CARDS, nourished sense of the term. 
referred , - Sixteen a are —— choice folding parol to the value of 2d., Sd, & 4d. cach, including | # And A ont are clogged by | It - thereby strengthens the 
wing OICE JEWELLED FOLDI AND TRIFOLD CARDS. undigested ervous ‘System. 
favouring was Tua majority TAS En ae Tuck & Bon. Food that is undigested decays. | People using Guy’s Tonic get 
attention. Very amusing figure constructed to recognise strangers. This decomposition breeds foul stronger. 
expanded eugene ! and A Study in BLACK AND WHITE. Superi.r folding embossed card. gas-s and bacteria. Because by better Digestion 
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prepared from the best obtainable to imi ords by Clifton Bingham. Indeed, a very choiée car]. posing fatty Food. People then become Bilious, 
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care, we cannot wonder 


Cards and Novelties, @c., post free 3 stamps. Cheapest House in London. Pungent acrid Butyric A-id is purifies the Blood. 


Gold Medal Jellies have the thus formed, It empties the gall bladder and 
sale und greatest po i JOHN THRIDGOULD & CO., ® Which causes Heartburn, Fiatu- removes Hee 
Andrew Wilson 3 18 & 20 Sidney Street, Commercial Road, London, E. lence, and Dis‘ension. An active working Liver is a 
Jellies cannot be ESTABLISHED 1651. E:ting and Digestion are the blessing. 
Thoughts observes : 0 standpoints of Life. It makes people cheerful, 
and parity Asthma Sufferers. They are indispensable to the energetic, and buoyant. 
Irish Society sa Immediate relief ta ali cases of Asthma, maintenance 0. Life. Guy's Tonic ensures an active 
far su Bronchitis, Croup, and Whooping Cough We must therefore ever and working Liver. 

Sol eA As quinet ty the sen of always eat good Food. And thus brings about good 

ckets, Half- = Potter's Datura And take care that we digest it. Health and good Spirits. 
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severly Tissues. 
Ene et to her wise | Guy's Tonic then by its consti- 
tutional action 
Wes ats permitted to aid Nature, | Completes the cure and consoli- 
But not on any account to super- dates its benefits. 


GE LTD sede her. This is the reason why people 
r We can aid Nature by the use of who use Guy’s Tonic, 
MEAD OFFICES: Guy's Tonic. Praise it so loudly and recom- 
Guy’s Tonic itself helps to mend it so freely, 
u 1 ROR TOR ST., LONDON, E.C. digo t Food. For Guy’s Tonio "always does 
Lig ome io trengthens th the Digestive pe have toned ; 
Reliable Informa- ‘unctiors gene eople have found this out for 
Rhodesian. : By thus digesting Food rancidity themselves ; 
Prompt y 
Westralians, |=, '~<="lausum OF BARGA ee eer See 
which means urn, grea: of Guy's Tonic. 
est tans. ALBUM OF £ BARGAINS iy asl This is a triumph of real merit. 
, CunisTMAs PRESENTS. And Flatulence ond Distension | The proprietors of Guy's Tonic 
prevented. are peed of it. 


‘¢ Starving through my Food not Digesting.”’ 


Mrs. F. Thomason, of 27 Park Road, Folkestone, writes: 


“I have derived wonderful benefit from Guy's Tonic. 
Everyone says I am looking better, and then I tell them 
what I am taking. They hardly believe that a simple 
Tonic would make such a change in me, because I was 
simply starving through my Focd not digesting.” 


[]] Delicate girls recover h by the use 
Pekeate Oe RAV ANB 
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——— II eee ood dctilmeted 18 6¢ Appetite returned and Sleep refreshing.’’ 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. : é 1 EANten MEpicat MeORMALS Tt bas all the ford a ERT 
E Pp Pp Ss 9 Ss lg “a aiearbing the Fol garg y tong ghey ™ a Canons writes from Charleville Forest, Tullamore, 2 

a 5)| wnoiosalo. Paris, 190 Rue Lafayette. “Tam truly thankful to say that I om tly better. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. My appetite has returned, and I feel quite hungry for my 
meals. I also have slept perfectly since I took Guy's 

C Oo C Oo Tonic. It is splendid.” 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. Guy’s Tonic is a British Preparation of Simple 


Vegetable origin. It is employed with excellent Results 
fin Hospital Practice, and is widely recommended by 

Medical Men. A new size (Six Ounce) Bottle of Guy’s 
Tonic, price-1s. 11d., is now on Sale at all Chemists’ and 
Stores. 
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J.P. has seen the statement which has gone the round 
of the Press to the effect that the German 
Emperor, during his stay in this country expended 
£10,000 in presents and donations. He thinks that 
this statement is what he calls a “whopper,” and 
asks me if I think it likely that the head of the 
frugal Fatherland, or any other monarch, would put 
his hands so deeply into his pockets.— 
It is a large figure, but Royalty is obliged to 
act royally, whether i be in accordance with personal 
feeling or not. It is on record that when the Tsar of 
Russia came to this country in 1844, he dispersed in 
presents and donations, nearly £20,000, quite exclusive 
of lavish gifts to the members of our Royal Family, 
the exact value of which it was not possible to estimate. 
The Emperor Napoleon ITI. also spent a large sum, 
certainly larger than that of the Emperor William, so 
you do not need the proverbial grain of salt to assist 
you in digesting the assertion to which you refer. 

T. O. writes: ‘There must be a sad record of individual 
hardship attending the calling up of our Reservists. 
The following case has just come under my notice. A 
man had got together a good business as haulier and 

meral dealer. He received the usual notice to rejoin 
ranks, and straightway had to dispose of his busi- 
ness. His horses and carts fetched £300 under 
the hammer, a probable loss of at least £150. Loyal 
to the backbone, he did not grumble, and his friends 
gave him a good send off. Upon arriving at the 
depot, the doctor refused to pass him, and within two 
or three days he was back again—rather bard lines. 
How many such cases are there, I wonder P ” 


—aA big number, no doubt. Unfortunately, this 
sort of thing is unavoidable. Have any of my 


readers equal hardship to tell of ? 

W. B. sends me the following effusion: “A duel was 
once fought by two men named Shott and Nott. Nott 
was shot and Shott was not. In this case it is better 
to te Shott than Nott. There was a rumour that 
Nott was not shot, but that Shott was shot notwith- 
standing. Circumstantial evidence is not always 
good. On trial it might appear that tke shot Shott 
shot shot Nott, or it might te possible that the shot 
Shott shot shot Shott himself, when the whole affair 
would be as at first, and Shott would be shot and 
Nott would be not. We think, however, that the shot 
Shott shot shot not Shott but Nott; anyway, it is hard 
to tell who was shot.” If W. B. or any 
other individual sends me another effusion of this 
sort, I only hope his end will be equally as complicated, 

A soLip silver pencil-case is offered this week to the 
person who justifies his c'aim to it in the following 
manner: Cut out the various figures depicted in the 
illustrated headings to the articles in this number, 
and arrange them in the most humorous fashion. 
You may make one or any number of pictures. I 
reproduce a couple which have been put together 
from a recent number. {. eolid silver pencil-case 


| Ry 


will go to the eender of the funnicst, and a penknife 
to each of the cenders of the next best twenty-five. 
Mark your envelopes “ PicTuRE,” to arrive not later 
than Monday, December 25th. 

TRE experience of the correspondent who walked 
3,000 miles to see his sweetheart in the course of 
their en; ment seems to have been exceeded by at 
least one individual, who tells me he was engaged 
for ten years, and during this time walked 3, 
miles simply to and from her house. This did not 
include the sundry walks they took together. 

R. J. S. aske me whether it is correct to make use of 
the word “alright”; he admits that it is not to be 
fonnd in the dicticmary, but laime that he is justified 
in using in———————A._ good many people write 
the word as above, and in time usage may sanction it, 
but at present it is incorrect, and our very common 
exclamation—tke one which foreigners laugh at, even 
while they themselves occasionally make ue: of it— 
should be written “ all right.” It means “ everything in 
order,” and is so translated by the Germans; it is, 
therefore, not to be compared witb “already"’ and 
“almighty.” Used on ‘the same principle as the last 
word, “alright” would mean “ right in everything.” 

G. M. B. forwards to me an account of a curious inci- 
dent which occurred during the Kaiser's visit to 
Blenheim Palace. It dppears, however (according 
to a local ere that after planting a tree in the 

rivate garden, “his Mujesty was cordially cheered 
& large crows.” This is another instance of in- 
— in animals, and will be eagerly scized upon 
by who are always on the look-out for proof 
t they are endowed with speech. The animals in 
this caze, however, were compositors. 
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J. R. W. sends me the following story, for the trath of 
which he can vouch, which was brought to his mind 
by a recent article in P.W. “A running match had 
been arranged in the early part of this century 
between a native of the county of Nottingham and a 
Derbyshire man, and a recruiting sergennt had 
backed the Derbyshire man for all he was 
worth. Shortly before the race, the sergeant 
heard that his man did not intend to win, but 
bad sold himself to his opponent; this was a dilemma, 
for to hedge was impossible. . However, he was equal 
to the occasion. ecalstring get into the company 
of the man he had backed, he,expressed his belief in 

- the man’s capabilities, and hoped he would do his 
best: and declared that if he won he would himself 

ive him 5s., and ended by giving him a shilling on 

he spot. No sooner, however, was the shilling in the 
man’s pocket than the sergeant told the man that he 
gave him the shilling in the name of King George, 
and that if he did not win the race he would be com- 
pelled to serve His Majesty. The Derbyshire man 
won the race. In those days sergeants were not very 
particular how they obtained recruits, and many @ 
man found that he had enlisted for a soldier uninten- 
tionally.” 


REFERRING to a recent paragraph on this page con- 
cerning the probable influence exerted upon actors 
by their continually playing the part of villain, 
A. J. M. mentions the case of an actor with whom |.e 
was acquainted, who was once at a dinner party. 
Those who sat next to him were rather scared to see 
him moving his hands, twitching and closing them, 
at the same time making violent gestures and grind- 
ing his teath, as if ke were on the stage. They 

thought he was il], and began to assist him to brandy, 

when he came to himeelf, as it were, and apologised. 

There is not much doubt tkat this strange behaviour 

was not confined to the occasion in questicn, and 

shows how bis parts influenced him; “yet,” adds 

A. J. M, “I do not think that this shows any 

tendency to crime.” ——Rathber uncomfort- 

able for those who were near him, all the same. 


F. J. G. has had a little dispute with scme friends con- 
cerning the meaning of the phrase, “ upwards of an 
hour.” They say that it means a little less than an 
hour, but he maintains that it signifies rather more 
than an hour. It is not at all a correct 
peraee to use in any case; but, when it is used, it has 

he meaning which you attach to it. “ Upwards of” 
conveys the idea of excess, just the same as “ over an 
hour”—another expression ccmmonly in use, but 
equally incorrect. 


W. D.—Lyddite, under variovs names, is used by all 
the Great Powers of Eurorze; when the Tear issued 
his peace proposals, he endeavoured to veto the use of 
this explosive, but he withdrew that part of his 
proposal as he found that all the Powers were making 
it. In France it is known as melinite; it was 
originally made in that country, and the other Powers 
adopted the process with more or less variation. It 
is called Lyddite in this country kecaure it was 
made at Lydd, the Imperial camp in Kent, a 
description of ‘which apyeared in P.W. a few 
months ago. 


THE series of football articles now appearing in Pas- 
TIMES, entitled “The Toughest Time I Ever Had” 
are causing something eppreee nee a sensation in the 
football world. They ceal with the hottest experiences 
of many of the best. known players of to-day, und to 
give my readers a better idea as to tle amount of in- 
terest in each narrative, I bave published, in part, 
just one of the series. It will be sound on page 395. 

n the current issue of PastimEs the narrative appears 
in full with a good photograph of Steve Bloomer. 
Just a line to remind readers that, although there is a 
war going on, there is also a football competition goi 
on, even more exciting than the war. Fach number of 
Pastimes contains eighteen coupons, one of which is 
free, the others being used up at a penny each, witha 
reduction on a quantity. 


A. L. T., who is a su tells me of a remarkable 
case of impudence which came under his notice. A 
short time ago, while in one of our large city hospitals, 
he was called down one morning to see a woman who 
had broken ker arm. He set it and put it ona pair 
of splints, and told her to come round next day in 
order that he could see how it was getting along. At 
the appointed time she turned up, but with no sign 
of the splints, and, on inquiry, calmly informed 
him that she had broken them up and burnt them to 
light the fire, and that she wanted a new pair. Do 
you think tLat this can be beaten for nerve 


F. 8. H. writes from the Crown Hotel, Ladyemith, | 
inclose me a quaint advertisement from a sepecdong 
published in the now beleaguered town : 

ADIES’ SAILORS.— Over 3,000 smart sailors A 
been opened out at Holmes and Dunn's. : I 
At the time of writing, quite early in Oct 
says that the people of Ladyamiti ce in ee 
great excitement and expectation on account of the 
statement that a naval brigade was about to be sent 
from Durban. peop:e were in crowds around 
Holmes and Dunn’s stores waiting to see the new 
smart sailors opened out! 
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H. ©. is a little | xed about the results of certain 
football mat It appears that the local barler, 
who is a t. enthusiust, and knows that his 
customers like to have the latest news on Saturdays, 
sticks on hia wall a paper containing the results of 
the matches as the information comes in. The other 
Saturday H. C. saw the following: 


Liverpool 3 Aston Villa 3 
Sheffield 1 Preston 0 
Hair cut 2 Shave 1 


He would like to know where the last match was 
played. 

J. H. W., of the Royal Navy, writes, in reference to my 
remarks with regard to the fate of ships’ flags, to 
point out that cach ship in commission carries a large 
number all of the same pattern, but varying in size, 
Jn fine weather a large ensign is used, while in storm 
weather a much smaller fag, and this latter will last 
on an average, only thirty days, when it is blown 
ragged beyond repair. During tke commissicn, 
therefore, it would be neceseary, if the military system 
were adopted, to preserve dozens of these old rags, 
This, of course, is out of the question. 


J. M. would like to know which is the real colour of 
water; he says that water assumes different colours 
according to circumstances, and he has been having » 
litile discussion on the subject————-_——The true 
colour of water, according to expert investigations, is 
blue; this conclusion is based on the fact that if we 
look through a tube of distilled water against a 
brilliant white surface, the colour of the fluid is I-lue, 
such us we see it in the Lake of Geneva in cuict 
weather. 


Tommy asks me a question which must be in the minds 
of many of my readers—namely, what is the meaning 
of khaki. He would like to know if that is the correct 
way to spell it, and how it is pronounced. 
The prover spelling is that given by you, although some 
peop le write kharki, and others it khakee. It is 

ly derived from the Persian khdék, which meansearth 

dust, ashes. In India it is used with that meaning, 
and also with the signification of land that cannot be 
irrigated, and depends wholly on rain, and, further, a 
beggar who smears his ly with filth. As to the 
pronunciation, it seems that we ought to say ke-hah-ki, 
the h not being superfluous, as is generally supposed, 
but sounded as distinctly as in “ heart,” or any similar 
word. As this is rather puzzling to the majority of 

Feople and will not te generally known, it is pretty 

certain that we shall all stick to the present method of 

uttering the word—karky. 


THE al of the “Servant Problem ” will appear next 
week, 


C. R.— According to some authorities, the prototypes of 
our playing cards made their a ce in the first 
half of the fifteenth century. ey were not merely 
intended for amusement, "bat were often used as a 
means of imparting knowledge, or for political squibs, 
or even for religious edification. e read, for in- 
stance, that at a later period one devout person while 
in church, pea out a pack of cards instead of his 
Bible, much to the surprise of his friends; but the 
worthy man derived much good from the contempla- 
tion of the things inscrited on the cards, and paid no 
heed to the remarks of those about him. 


Prrr.—The briar Pipe is not made of briarwood at all. 
The word “ briar” is a corruption of the French word 
beoyere, meaning “heath,” and the wood used is 
really that of the heather. When these pipes were 
introduced into this country, the tradesmen found 
that the French word was rather tco difficult for the 
ordinary smoker to get hold of, and they soon twisted 
it into the familiar fear: The supply of this wood 
from France is now almost exhausted, and is only 
found in any quantity in the Alpes Maritimes. 


——— 
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LAA rst ice to other insertions on order, 
Soene ree ionton Wee ¢ Manager, “ Pearson's Weekly” Off 
Offices: Hunnirtra ETEEET, Lonpon, W.O. 
Registered Telegraphic Addrces— 
“Humovursome, Lonpon.” 
Messrs, R. 4, THOMPSON & Co. 
180 Pitt ree Melbourne (362 Liftle Coline airecey stuns (heard 


treet), A (7 King William Street), and Cape Town (38 Loop Street). 
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A COLD-PLATED PERCIL-CASE WILL BE AWARDED TO EACH PERSON WHOSE LETTER IS DEALT WITH ON THIS PAGE. 
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a HORSE SOLD FOR A CIGARETTE 
Attes the fight scores of riderless horses were careering around at jae, Tommy Atkins suddenly 


became a .. Horse and saddle and bridle went in man: pp email pai gs, or ten, or twenty. But 
acer "~~ plains ighlander sold his prize for a cigarette 


OGDEN'S GUINEA-COLD CIGARETTES, 


a Wart Cockers C2]5 £20 Why not have Value for Money? 
= MITCHELL’S 


and save all intermediate profits. 
4 GOLD MEDAL 
ToRacconistTs’ 
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Beecham’s Pils 
a For Wind and Bains in the St. 


Beecham’s Pils 


. _ For Dizziness and Drowsii 


Beecham’ s Pilis 


Invigowte the Nerves 


-Beecham's Pitls 


= PE; Con Blood. 


Beecham’s. Pills -| 


For Bilious Attacks. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Nervous Disorders. 


Beecham’s Pills 


For Indigestion in all its Forms. 


' |) Beecham’s Pills | 


Have Saved the Lives of Thousands, 
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Beecham'’s Pills. 
Beecham’s Pills 


Insure Assimilation of Food. 
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Beecham’ S Pills 


Restore the Appetite. 


Beecham’s Pil!s 


Are thie Best Medicine in the \ 
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Oh! the Vain Pride of Mere intellectual Ability! How Worthless, How Contemptible, when contrasted wit;. t 


RICHES OF HEART L., 


‘6 The Mother in her office holds the key But for her prudent cares a vigorous man! 
Of the soul; and she it is who stamps the Coin 
Of Character, and makes the being who would be feeble Then crown her Queen of the World.” 


SHE WHO ROCKS THE CRADLE RULES THE WORLD. 


“This heart, my own dear mother, bends, with love’s true instinct. back to 
thee."—MOORE. 


“Who that has languished, even in advanced life, in sickness and despondency— 
who that has pined on a weary bed in the neglect and loneliness of a foreign land— 
but has thonght on the mother ‘that looked on bis cbildhood,’ that smoothed his 
pillow and administered to his helpleseness? Oh! there is an enduring tenderness 
N in the love of a mother to a son that transcends all other affections of the heart. It 
| is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, nor weakened by 

wortalessness, nor stifled by ingratitude. She will sacrifice every comfort to his 
convenience; she will surrender every pleasure to his enjoyment; she will glory in 
his fame and exult in Lis prosperity ;—and, if misfortune overtake him, he will be 
the dearer to her from misfortune ; and if disgrace settle upon his name, she will still 
1 love and cherish him in spite of his disgrace; and if all the world beside cast him off, 
she will be all the world to him.”—WASH/NGTON IRVING. 


And such is human life, so gliding on, It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone! 
THE MORNING AND EVENING OF A MOTHER'S LIFE. 


WHAT HIGHER AIM CAN MAN ATTAIN THAN CONQUEST OVER HUMAN PAI 


DRAWING AN Ma dg 2 wae THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rh t 
isons, feverish colds, biliousness, sick headache, skin erup1ions, pimples on the face want of appetile, nvarnans Gd chemseh air an 


Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ } ' # Pleasant, Soothing, Cooling, Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invigorat 


66 .—Since my ugust last I have on three EADACHE AND DISO D STOMACH.— After suff 
E occasions been attacked p how conenioe’ lng 4a Raspreliier aie ADAOHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH — After nferin in 
wooks. 1 The last attacks have been completely repulsed in a short time the use of everything, without any benefit, I was recommended by 9 ties oe E07 rs 
fe iteelf. Heartfelt gratitude for my restoration impels me to acd my testimony to the | SALT,’ and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good, an 
already overwhelmi Gove of the samesued tales doling 1 facl that I am but obeying the restored to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such 
dictates of duty.—Pelieve me, Sir, gratefully yours, A Corrorat, 19th Hussars. health for years.— Yours most truly, VznirTas.” 
CAUTION .— Exanine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it, you have been imposed upon by Worthless imitations. 
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Try the Ginger or Elcerberry. These are Special Favourites. 

4 Lapr writes: “The 6d. Bottle of Ginger Wine Essence made several Bottles 

Most Delicious Wine, far better than what we have paid 2s. 8 bottle for. ygegediet 
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PRICH SIXPENCE. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 


CHAPTER I. 
SCIENTIST AND PHILOSOPHER. 


was 2 kg Fang" covering the whole of the roof-area of a 
Villas, West Kensington, which, as those who 
the — will remember, is a sort of little backwater 
from the rush of traffic which rolls up and down the North 
Road, and which is quite distinct from all the other 
unlovely streets of the same neighbourhood. Its houses are older, and 
ar § back from the road, with little gardens in front of them 
furnished with trees, which both in summer and winter give something 

ox at any rate am wn-Metropolitan appearance to it. 
The soom, measuring some thitty feet by twenty, had been originally 
built as an: astist’s stadio. More than half of the northern wall was glass, 
there was s big glase light in the northern slope of the roof. The 
i were two very small ones, oval in shape, and appa- 
tently put in rrunated gee the caprice of an architect than to serve any 
not 


a8 
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In the other half was everything that could minister to comfort, 
and some might have called it luxurious. A good thick Persian 
covered the floor, and’ 


A good etgpenit seat have said that they were men who could 
do; men of the prophetic foresight and of the hard 
: id have been right, 
e first—if not the very first— 
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im the younger ranks of English science, a man who at thirty had already 
made a reputation, not only as a sound scholar, but also as a student 
capable of daring original research. The other, Mark Renshaw, two or 
three years older, and already Doctor of Science in London University, 
Doctor of Philosophy in Hatdeihers: member of half-a-dozen learned 
societies, British and Continental, and the author of certain monographs 
which the world of learning had accepted as the work of a man destined 
to write his name in an honourable place on the annals of philosophy. 
They had been friends from boyhood, chums at school, and fellow- 
students afterwards, as far as the difference between their lines of study 


_ allowed them to be, and friends always—and that was why Ernest Breden 


had singled out Mark Renshaw as the first recipient of the most astounding 
communication ever made by one human being to another. 

“It’s very wonderful, old fellow,” said Renshaw, after a long pause, 
“almost too wonderful for belief. In fact, I tell you frankly that if ey 
else had told me such a story, I should have felt very much inclined to call 
him a liar, or at any rate a visionary, to his face.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” said Breden without any sign of feeling 
in his voice. “I didn’t expect you to believe me when I had told you, and 
as for anybody else, say the Professor for instance, why, he’d laugh in my 
face, I suppose. Of course he’s quite the greatest man of his day, and I 
owe almost everything to him; but still in one direction he has his limita- 
tions, he won’t, or, I suppose, can’t admit that in science, just as in any 
other department of human enterprise; the dream is every whit as important 
as the deed, because without the dream the deed is impossible.” 

“ And am I to understand,” said Renshaw, slowly and very seriously, 
“ that this dream of yours has al become a deed? Of course I grant 
the soundness of your arguments as far as I can follow them. I can see no 
flaw in your theory. ranted your premises, it seems to me perfectly 
possible, in fact easy of attainment. But have you reduced it to absolute 

ractice, I mean have you really constructed this machine, this Thought- 
as you call it?” 

Breden got up and. went to a little table standing under one of the oval 
windows. re was a plain deal hox on it, an ordinary soap box in fact, 
some eightéen inches long and six broad. He lifted this up, and Renshaw 
saw standing on the table a little piece of ap something like an 
ordinary medical battery but somewhat larger. Breden went to another 
table and fetched what looked like a pair of common carbon cells, which he 
connected to a couple of wires. Then he went to a drawer and took out a 
couple of little circular mirrors set on standards of a yellowish, green-look- 


ing metal. 
He slipped the standards into a slot at each end of the machine, con- 
nected a pair 


impossible to say where the noise came from, it was so soft and subtle and 
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« ’s that?” he exclaimed, stiffening himself up in his chair, “I 
never heard such a sound in my life before. No, wait a minute before you 
tell me. What do you think it sounds to me like?” 

“ Give it up,” said Breden, with a little smile of anticipated triumph. 
“What?” 


ww 


“Like the voice of a 
Daughter of Devils singing a 
song that would lure human 
souls to destruction.” 

There was a ring of solem- 
nity in his friend’s voice as he 
said this which would have 
frightened Breden if he had 
not been what he was just then, 
a man who had accomplished 
the greatest triumph of his life, 
a man who believed in nothing 
save that intel- 
lectual imagi- 
nation which 
could con- 
ceive such a 
triumph as 
this, and that 
secondary in- 
tellectual force 
which con- 
verts the 
dream into 
the reality. 

“That is 
very prettily, 
in fact almost 
poetically ex- 
pressed, old 
man,” he said; ‘‘but as a matter of fact that sound is 
produced quite mechanically. You asked me just now 
if I had reduced my theory to practical form. I have, 
and here it is.” 

“ But,” said Renshaw, rising from his seat, “ have 
you tested your machine, do you know that it will do 
what you say it will?” 

“Tf you just take achair and sit down at that end of 
the table, take that handle in your right hand and give 
me hold of your left, I'll prove it to you to demon- 
stration; but you must look straight into the mirror, and as long as 
you are looking there I will tell you exactly what you are thinking. 
That's what I call the passive pole of the machine, this is the active one. 
To a person sitting at this end the mind of a person sitting at the other is 
absolutely an open book, every thought that passes through it can be read 
as plainly as the words on a printed page. Now let’s sit down and 
we'll try.” 

“ You haven't answered my question yet, Breden,”’ said Renshaw, rather 
coldly. ‘I asked you whether you had tried it—whether you had actually 
proved by experiment that this machine will do what you say it will?” 

‘Yes, I have,” said Breden. 

“ And on whom ?” asked Renshaw, with a note of something like alarm 
in his voice. 

“Well,” replied Breden, “to tell you the truth, I only got it finished 
yesterday afternoon, and, as I didn’t like to give the secret away to people 
who might chatter about it, I just got my landlady’s little daughter, a child 
of six or seven, I suppose, to experiment on. I told them that it was a 

new sort of galvanic battery that I had been making, and little Ella came 
up to try ‘the pins and necdles.’” 

“ And what was the result ?”” 

“It was a revelation, Renshaw,” replied Breden, almost as solemnly as 
his friend had spoken a few minutes before. “I was standing on the 
borderland of a new science—of a new world, one might almost say—a 
world to which I had found my own way. As soon as I had told her what 
to do and the machine got to work, or, as I may be vain enough to say, the 
etheric waves—which I shall call ‘the Breden rays ’"—got to work, I read 
every thought that was passing through that child’s mind. As I say, it was 
just like the page of an open book. But more than that, I could even see 
into her memory. 

“When it was over I gave her some cake and lemonade, and went 
through the whole thing again—not with the machine, of course, but just 
asking her what she had been thinking about while she was waiting for the 
pins and needles, and there wasn’t a single item that was wrong. I not 
only knew what she was thinking about while she held the handle and my 
hand, but I was able to go back and learn a host of little facts in her little 
life which I never knew before, and I can assure you that her astonishment 
on finding that I did know them was absolutely the most perfect proof that 
I could have had that my theory has become a reality. A grown man or 
woman might have deccived me, but with a child like her deception of that 
kind was of course quite out of the question. Now, if you can take my 
word for it, what do you think of that, old man?” 

“1 think,” said Renshaw, in a voice which thrilled with hardly-sup- 
pressed emotion, “ that if I were you I should smash that infernal thing to 
atoms, keep the secret to myself, and go down on my knees and thank God 
that I made the first experiment with a little child!” 

“What on earth do you mean, Renshaw? Smash that, the tangible 
result of more than three years’ hard thinking; a discovery that knocks 
anything that Edison, or Marconi, or Tesla has done into a cocked hat? 
Smash fhatf? Look here, old man, are you—— ?” 

“Am I quite sane, I suppose you were going to say,” replied Renshaw 
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taking a step towards him. “ Yes, Breden, I believe I’m as sane as most 
of the always partially insane majority of men who are at present outside 
asylums. You asked me j= now to try that machine with you. Well, 
after what you've told me, I won't. We are both of us fairly well off, and 
80 it would be no use my saying that I wouldn't do it if you offered me a 
thousand pounds; but I tell you this: if it were in your power to grant me 
the dearest wish of my life and you promised to do so, sen I wouldn't.” 

“But why not?” said Breden, with a somewhat uneasy laugh. “J 
suppose you're not afraid of me finding out any awkward secrets, are you? ” 

Renshaw stuck his hands deep down into his trousers’ pockets and took 
two or three turns up and down the room, Breden following him somewhat 
wonderingly with his eyes. Then he stopped and faced him, looking 
straight into his eyes, and said in a slow, deliberate 
voice which sounded rather strange to Breden : 

“Can’t you see whatI mean? Have you, with all 
your knowledge, all your reading, and all your thinking, 
never read or thought about that saying of Balzac: 
‘There is that in the heart of every man which, if 
known, would make his dearest friend hate him.’ ” 

“ Yes, I know it,” said Breden, “ it’s just the sort of 
thing a man like Balzac would say; it’s crisp and 
pungent, epigrammatic, and all that sort of thing, and I 
think that a good deal more reputation has been earned 
by sayings of 
that sort than 
they deserve ; 
surely you 
don’t——” 

“ Ask your 
own soul if it 
is not true!” 
Renshaw in- 
terrupted, al- 
most passion- 
ately. “Tell 
me now, with- 
out the help 
of that infer- 
nal contri- 
vance of 
yours, is it mof tfue? Is there 
nothing—I won't say that you 
have ever done—but that you 
have ever thought of—mind 
you, it goes as deep as that— 
that you would not care to write 
down in plain English and show 
to your best friend?” 

“I must confess it never 
struck me that way before,” 
replied Breden, a little awk- 
wardly. 

“No, I don’t suppose it has,” said Renshaw, interrupting him again ; 
“you are like every other man who starts out to explore the physical 
world. You get so interested in what, as you think, you actually see and 
hear that you forget that the Universe is not altogether physical ; that there 
is such a thing as soul as well as body; that there is philosophy as well 
as fact, and that philosophy is sometimes a great deal more impcrtant 
than fact.” 

“I think I see what you mean,” said Breden. ‘Of course, our lines of 
study have been very different; you have followed Kant and Hegel and 
Schoppenhaur ; while I have followed Priestley and Cayley and Kelvin ; 
but still I must say that I think you are putting it into rather an ext:eme 
form. For instance,” he went on, facing Renshaw, and looking him 
straight in the eyes, ‘you don’t mean to tell me that you are not an hc nest, 
honourable man; I mean that you daren’t sit down at that machine with 
me for fear I should find out that you’re not ?”’ 

“‘I mean,” replied Renshaw, returning his gaze with perfect stead’ness, 
“T mean that I am only a man. Let me put it to you ano:her way. Some- 
one—I forget who it was—once said that every man born of woman, and I 
daresay for the matter of that, every woman too, lives in a circular house 
containing three chambers. Into the first he admits anyone whom he 
happens to meet on his way through the world; in that chamber he is just 
what all the world sees him—just a human soul disguised by the Mask of 
Flesh. Into the second he may admit one or two friends in the whole 
course of his life ; perhaps his wife too, if he has one and has married the 
right woman. If not, she never even sees the door open. But into the third 
no one ever enters save himself. There his being becomes double, the 
Man who Sees and the Man who Is. There he sits, if I may put it so, face 
to face with his own soul, naked, but not always unashamed. 

“Go and look at yourself in that mirror. You will see your face as a 
mask of flesh which is absolutely impenetrable to all other eyes but your 
own; you only can see what there is behind it. Every human being on the 
earth is an insoluble mystery to every other, and it is that mystery which 
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makes human society possible. This machine of yours would abolish that 
mystery and make society impossible. People who could read each other's 
thoughts could not live together, and that is why I advise you to smash 
that thing up, and thank God that it has only enabled you to look into the 
heaven of a child’s mind instead of into the hell—— ” 

“TI see what you mean,” Breden interrupted quickly, “but i don’t 
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agree with you. I admit, of course, that most of us have thoughts and 
feelings which we shouldn’t care to have read by everyone we met in the 
street; but you know I have my theories about social matters, as well as 
physical ones ; and although this discovery of mine may produce some- 
thing like anarchy at first, I honestly believe that in the end it will prove 
the greatest blessing ever conferred upon humanity, at least by a mere 
human being, because it will compel men and, I grant, women, too, to be 
absolutely honest with each other. It will, in short, abolish dishonesty and 
deception of all kinds—social, commercial, and religious. Why, what 
contd the greatest reformer that ever lived wish for better than a world in 
which people had to be absolutely honest and truthful with each other—a 
world, in short, in which cant would be a physical as well as a mental 
impossibility 2?” 

“Dreamer of dreams and seer of visions!” said Renshaw, stopping 
again in his walk. ‘ Who are you that you should hasten the slow pro- 
cesses of evolution, through which the will and the wisdom of the Creator 
work out a scheme of existence of which you can only sec the tiniest 

rtion? Have you never heard it said that children and fools should not 
see work half done? What are we here but children and fools, even the 
wisest of us, in comparison with the intelligence which can survey the 
whole Creation, the twin-eternities of past and future, connected, as we 
think, by what we call the Present, at a single glance?” 

“Remember what happened to him who stole the fire from Heaven ! 
You are only a man, and yet in that thing there you have got locked up a 
power which should only belong to a god, or, perhaps, a devil. Take my 
advice, old man, and don’t use it. You have made your discovery—be 
satisfied with it. You are on the high road to fame, and you will reach it 
without that. You are rich enough to be independent of the world; you 
have won the love of a girl whose love would be a worthy crown to any 
man’s life. For God’s sake be content to be a man and live a man’s life, 
if for no other reason than this: that you are going to marry a woman.” 


CHAPTER II. 
SCEPTICS BOTH. 


RensHaw was obliged to leave soon after this, as he had to read a paper 
before one of the philosophical societies of which he was a member, and 
when he had gone Breden lit a pipe, mixed himself some whisky and water, 
and sat down in his easy chair to 
think the conversation over. 

“ There’s no doubt about it,” 
he said to himsclf; “he was 
certainly very much in earnest 
over it, and of course that was a 
very acute remark of his about 
making the first experiment on 
a child; but after all I think he 
got a bit too romantic after that. 
Naturally, of course, a man who 
knew that 
his mind 
was some- 
thing like a 
cesspool, a 
financial 
swindler, an 
habitual liar, 
or a man 
who had 
committed 
some great 
crime and 
had never 
been found 
out would, 
if he believed in the machine, have a very decided objec- 
tion to sit down to it and have his mind looked into. 

“ But, after all, isn’t that just where it comes in, at 
any rate, from the social point of view? There’s a 
detective machine which will not only detect crimes 
which have been committed—which are in the memory 
of the criminal even if no one else knows about them 
—but which will detect even the crimes he’s thinking 
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dishonest, and the elimination of all cant and deception. ak 

“ And more than that,” he began to say aloud, rising from his chair and 
beginning to wa:k up and down the room, “ yes, it will accomplish even 
more than that; it will banish dishonesty and hypocrisy from the world 
, because, of course, no one would ever think of being a rogue or 
a hypocrite if he knew that he must infallibly be found out. No, my dear 

Renshaw, I don’t think I shall take your advice. ; 
“Oh, of course, you old humbug !” he went on as though addressing 
personage, “ ¢haf’s why you wouldn't sit down and have your 
thoughts read. You were afraid I'd find out that you've been in love with 
Ruth ever since you saw her. Well, my wise philosopher, I've secn that 
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for a long time, and the machine wouldn't have told me very much that's 
new on that point. Of course, 1 sympathise in more ways than one, and 
I also consider that you have excellent taste. The man who didn’t fall in 
love with Ruth would be only fit to marry a Hottentot, so I should have 
taken all that for granted. Dear me, how simple these philosophers are 
after all! I daresay poor Renshaw thinks he has been guarding that seeret 
most jealously all this time, and I've seen it just as plainly as Ruth has for 
the last twelve months at least. 

“ Well, I'll go round and see Ruth and the Professor to-morrow, and 
tell them about it. Of course, the great Professor Atherton, F.R.S., etc., etc., 
will scoff at the very idea and tell me I’ve been wasting my time; but at 
any rate I shall be able to get him and Ruth round for an experiment. 
Then I think I can give him a bit of a startler.”’ 

He went to the machine which in such a small space contained such 
tremendous possibilities, put the deal box over it and then laid a thick 
tablecloth over that again, and after that he went down to bed to dream of 
the delights of a world reformed through the agency of his great discovery; 
a world in which all men and women would be obliged to be absolutely 
honest with each other, where mutual deception would be impossible, and 
where, just for this reason, crime would be unknown—all of which shows 
how very little Ernest Breden knew about human nature after all. 

He woke the next morning in excellent spirits, thinking even less of 
Renshaw’s scruples as to the use of the machine than he had done the 
night before. Arguments which had seemed somewhat weighty then looked 
almost trivial now, and he felt thoroughly in agreement with the Russian 
proverb which says: ‘‘ Take thy thoughts to bed with thee, for the morning 
is wiser than the evening.” 

Professor Oliver Atherton lived at the Boltons, South Kensington. He 
had the manner and the appearance rather of a successful Harley Street 
medical specialist than of a man of science, according to the popular idea. 
He was of middle height, rather bald, clean-shaven, with strong, regular 
features and quick, grey sympathetic eyes. He was very neat and precise 
in his dress, and when he began to talk to you, you somehow naturally 
expected an inquiry as to the state of your health. 

When Breden was ushered into the-morning room, he found Ruth there 
sitting in an armchair knitting a pair of silk socks for her father. 

“ How charmingly domesticated we look!”’ he said as the door closed 
behind him. ‘A most excellent augury for the future,” he went on, as she 
put her knitting down and got up to mect him, 

Ruth Atherton was quite the reverse of her father. Like the true son of 
science that he was, he had married his opposite, and Ruth was the living 
image of her dead mother, tall, and of a somewhat stately mould of beauty, 
yet withal perfectly feminine, and therefore entirely gracious and desirable. 

“ Well, sir,” she said, “is this early visit intended to make up for the 
desertion of yesterday ? May I ask what is the latest abstruse and 
mysterious portion of the realm of science you have been so busy 
exploring ?” 

“The most abstruse and mysterious of all,” he replied, after a greeting 
appropriate to the circumstances, “ nothing less than the exploration of that 
hitherto unknown country, the human soul.” 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, ‘do you, the scientific 
sceptic, really mean to say that you have discovered that 
there is such a thing? For instance, could you satisfy 
yourself that I have got one?” 

“If you haven’t, Ruth,” he replied, after another 
brief interlude in the conversation, ‘‘ of course no one 
has; but that isn’t the question. I have just come to 
tell you that I believe I really have done something at 
last.” 

“Indeed,” she said, “is that all? I thought you'd 
been doing that ever since you left school.” 

“There’s one thing that I have done since I left 
school,” he said, with a look into her eyes which 
brought a 
flush to her 
cheeks and a 
smile to her 
lips, “that 
I'm a_ good 
dea] prouder 
of eve: than 
what J’ve just 
done, and yet 
this, I think, 
is something 
that even you 
may be proud 
of some day.” 

“Oh, but JZ did something 
once that I am proud of now,” 
she said; and then there was an- 
other interlude, and when that 
was over and she had got back 
into her chair, she said: “I wish 
you wouldn't take such a mean 
advantage of an unprotected 
female. Now, sit down, and try 
and behave yourself, and tell me 
all about this wonderful invention 
of yours.” up-set.’ 
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IIe dil as he was told, sat down opposite to her, and said: 

“1 hardly expect you quite to believe me, you know, but I myself have 
some reason to feel confident that yesterday I finished a thing that I have been 
working on for the last three years or so. I’ve discovered a new or, at 
least a so far unknown, form of etheric waves, and I’ve devised a machine 
which makes it possible to turn them to practical account. In one 
sense they are something like the X-rays, and in another they are like 
the waves which Tesla and Marconi make use of. The X-rays, as of course 
you know, see through clothing and flesh down to the bone.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Ruth, with a littie shrug of her shoulders, “ nasty 
things! Just fancy not being able to keep one’s very bones from the 
prying gaze of you Peeping Toms of science! I think its perfectly dis- 
graceful. ‘There won't be any secrets at all left soon, and I suppose this 
great invention of yours is something of the same sort, is it?”’ 

“It is, only rather more so. ‘These rays, if one could say so, are 
rather mental than physical, that is to say, their influence is upon the mind 
rather than the body. In short, they make it possible for one person to 
read the mind of another, I mean to look into his or her thoughts and see 
them as plainly as a picture or a map.” 

“ My dear Ernest, are you really quite serious?” she said, looking at 
him with cyes slightly more widely open than usual. 

‘“‘T never was more serious in my life,” he said, “ except perhaps when 
I asked Professor Atherton’s daughter to be my wife.” 

“And you have the impudence to come to her and say deliberately 
that you have invented a machine that makes it possible for you to read 
her inmost thoughts in the same way as you could see her bones if you 
took an X-ray photograph of them. Hasn’t it struck you yet, sir, that 
under such circumstances anything like a comfortable married life would 
be absolutely impossible ? ” 

The discussion which followed here terminated in a proposal from 
Ruth that he should take her out for some shopping, then come back and 
have some lunch and talk his invention over with her father, 
who would probably take more interest in it than she did. At 
any rate, as she took care to inform him, whether or not the 
machine would do as he thought it would, it had a quite 
impersonal interest for her, since nothing would ever induce 
her to experiment with it. 

“But why not?’ he said. ‘Surely there is nothing on 
that white soul o4 yours which any man or woman alive might 
not ee?”” 

And to this she had replied half joking half seriously : 

“Don’t be too sure of that, my friend. You put that very 
nicely, but still, to put the matter a little less poetically, what 
would you think of an X-ray photograph of my head showing 
the skull? You know someone once said that behind the 
fairest face that ever smiled there is a horrible, grinning skull. 
I quite agree with Mr. Renshaw; take my advice and be 
content with the smiles. You might not like the grin as well.” 

This ended the discussion. He saw with a certain amount 
of disappointment that she didn’t wish to talk any more about 
his great invention; but, considering that she was going out to 
buy a new hat in the High Street, if she could find one to her 
taste, he consoled himself with the very sensible thought that it 
would be absurd to expect her just then to give serious 
attention to any other subject. 

He met the Professor at lunch and told him all about 
his invention. ‘The Professor was a man who, great as he 
was as a strict scientist, was totally incapable of crossing the 
border which lies between the two worlds of Realism and 
Idealism, and who was a materialist of the most pronounced type, listened 
with a curiosity which was tempered by a good humoured incredulity. 

“Most interesting, my dear Breden, most interesting, I assure you,” he 
said, when his pupil had finished his account over a pipe in his study. 
“ At the same time you must excuse me if I say that I can hardly follow you 
into these realms of idealism. You know I have always held and always 
taught that, although I consider Thought to be wholly the product of 
material processes, it is entirely beyond reach of material, or, perhaps I 
ought to say, physical analysis. 

“I must say, too, that I don’t attach very much importance—remember, 
I am speaking as a man who has had the privilege of directing the studies 
of a pupil who has amply rewarded him—to that experiment with Mrs. 
Hardy’s little daughter. I grant that, under the circumstances, a certain 
mental sympathy may have been established between you; that, in short, 
you may have hypnotised her or something of that sort, and, as usual, read 
your own consciousness into hers and then found it reproduced. This 
would give both of you the impression that you had read her thoughts. 
This much I grant; but that it would be possible for any man, whether with 
mechanical assistance or without, to read the thoughts and to look back 
into the memory of another person, that person being at the time conscious 
and on his or her guard, I absolutely deny. 

“ You know, my dear Breden,” he went on, in a less formal tone, “I 
have watched your career not only with intcrest but with admiration. I 
have shown, I think, in the best way possible how highly I think of you and 
the future that lies before you, and I tell you this in the kindest possible 
spirit, as a man who is a good deal older than yourself, and who has seen 
dream after dream of this sort end, usually after many wasted years, in dis- 
appointment and disgust. 

“ You have a great deal to do in the world, and you have the power to 
do it. Don’t, my dear fellow, waste your time and abilities in the pursuit 
of the impracticable. Don’t, in short, build your hopes of a fame, which 
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you can certainly win by going on as you have begun, upon the discovery of 
the undiscoverable. ‘Take my advice and look upon your machine as a 
scientific curiosity, experiment with it upon your friends—look upon it, in 
fact, as an interesting toy, but don’t pin your hopes of fame upon it, as you 
seem inclined to do, for it will most assuredly disappoint you,” 

“ Well, Professor,” replied Breden, with perfect good humour, “] 
readily admit that there is a great deal in what you say; but after all, surely 
you would be the very last man to deny that the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and therefore the proof of the theory in the experiment. Will 
you come round to Edith Villas some evening and smoke a pipe, and see 
what I can do with the machine. Of course if you will bring Ruth round 
with you I shall be all the better pleased.” 

“I believe for once I have a free evening to-night,” replied the Pro- 
fessor with a smile. ‘And I shall be delighted, only don’t be disappointed 
if you find me, mentally speaking, as impenetrable as a brick wall. Meet 
us at the Quadrant at half-past seven, and have dinner with us; then we'll 
go back with you and see how the mind-reading séance turns out.” 


CHAPTER III. 
WHAT IT DID. 


Tue dinner at the Quadrant was like most other dinners of the sort eaten 
by similar people under similar circumstances, save for one fact. In spite 
of all the Professor's hospitable invitation and Ruth’s mild raillery, Breden 
absolutely refused to drink anything more stimulating than coffee. 

“I am going to take all the advantage I can,” he said, “and I don't 
intend that there shall be the slightest reason for saying that my mind was 
subject to what we may call alcoholic disturbance.” 

When dinner was over they went out by the West Kensington Station 
exit; and less than half-an-hour after the Professor had finished his liqueur, 
he was leaning over the table on which stood the machine which, during 
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the conversation at dinner, he had been somewhat flippantly talking 
about as the Searcher of Souls. 

During this conversation he had expressed his utter incredulity in the 
machine being anything more than a sort of mechanical aid to common 
telepathy, so forcibly, and yet withal so politely, that Ruth, relying upon her 
father’s |e authority, overcame her scruples, and ees to become a 
subject for the timent. 

a Do you think, Breden, that it is capable of disclosing the secrets of 
two minds at once?” said the Professor, when the table had been carried 
out into the middle of the room, “because if so, Ruth and I could 
join hands just as one does with the ordinary galvanic battery, and then you 
see you'd be able to find out not only what we each of us think about your 
—s but what we are thinking of each other under the circum- 

nees. 

,, _At any rate I suppose that even you, Professor, would consider a tes! 
like that satisfactory,” replied Breden good-humouredly, although he felt 
a trifle nettled at the tone in which the words were said, “only, mind you, 
I won’t be responsible for the consequences. I haven't considered that 
point before; it might happen that we should all be able to read each 
other's minds > but still, if you don’t ‘mind me reading yours, I suppose 
you ve no objection to reading each other's ?” 

“a Well, said Ruth, with a laughing look from one to the other, “‘if it 
really is possible, I’m sure I don’t care who reads what's in my mind, and 
I don’t suppose Dad has anything in his that I shouldn't see. As for 
yours, Ernest, you must understand clearly that if I do see anything in it 
that ought not to be there, you'll have to go and find somebody che to 
marry, because I shan’t.” 

“T'll risk that,” he said, looking her straight in the eyes, “because 
there s one thing I'm sure you'll find there whatever else you'll find.” 

* Very well, then,” she said, “at any rate, 1 shall learn the truth.” 

Then he put three chairs round the table, and they sat down. The 
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ine was already connected with the battery, and the mirrors were in 
ition. The Professor and Ruth sat at the passive pole. He took the 
ndle in his right hand, Ruth put her right hand in his left, gave her left 
, Breden, and he turned the switch and took hold of the other handle 
th his left.- 

Then the machine began to sing its syren-song, and Ruth looked up 

iddenly, as though she wanted to see where the sound came from. 

«You must both keep your eyes on the mirror,” said Breden, “or else 
“sno use.” 

“] beg your pardon,” said Ruth, “of course we must.’ Then she 
-umed her face downwards and looked into the mirror. She saw her 
father’s eyes staring out of it at her; but they were like no human eyes 
hat she had ever seen before. For three or fout minutes they sat in 
lence, with eyes fixed upon the mirror and listening to the hum of the 
-,achine, which seemed to each of them to grow louder and louder until 

filled the room with what seemed to them like a continuous roar of 
juunder. 

Then there came a quick, short gasp of something worse than pain. 
ireden looked up at Ruth. The hand that he clasped was as cold as ice. 
It was worse than cold, for it felt like the hand of a corpse. The face 
which, a few moments before, had been for him the fairest face on earth, 
seemed now unspeakably hideous. And yet it was the same face. Those 
were the same lips which had smiled upon him and spoken the sweetest 
xords he had ever heard in human speech. Those eyes were the same 
which had so often looked with trustful love into his, and yet—what had 
happened ? 

What Renshaw had said about the Mask of Flesh was true after all. In 
those few awful moments he had seen, not only through the Masks of 
Flesh—hers and her father’s—but, with the aid of this almost superhuman 
contrivance of his, he had penetrated also into that inner chamber, that 
third room in which, as his philosophic friend had put it, aman ora woman 


9.—‘‘ Aren't I clean?” 10.—"'I must go to bed now. 
sits in communion with his or her own naked soul. Now he had invaded 
this inmost sanctuary. Like Prometheus, he had stolen the fire from 
Heaven, and by its light he had seen what no human eyes should ever see. 
He, a mere man, had usurped the functions of a god, and they were to him 
like the thunderbolts of Jove in the hands of a child—or a fool. 

“Great God, what have I done!” he said, in a voice that was half a 
whisper and half a groan. “ Ruth, it can’t be true!” 

“Itis! Itis! I have seen it’ there,” she moaned, pulling her hand 
away from her father’s and pointing to the mirror. “ We have seen each 
other’s souls! God forgive you, Ernest, you are worse than Franken- 
stein!” 

Then her head fell sideways; she rolled slowly off her seatand dropped 
on to the softly ted floor and lay there, loose-limbed and limp as 
though she had been struck dead by a lightning-bolt. 

Then the Professor’s eyes and Breden’s met for an instant. Since men 
began to dwell upon the earth such a glance had never before been 
exchanged between two human beings, for each was looking, not only into 
the other’s eyes, but through them into his soul. Hours of physical torture 
would have been as nothing as compared with the concentrated agony of 
those few moments. Then Breden, as though with a physical wrench, tore 
his eyes away from the Professor's, and said in a voice almost as thin and 
feeble as a child's: 

“ This is not Aer fault. She must be seen to. I'll go and tell Mrs. 


‘ard: ls 
Then he went down the little stairway which led from the studio to the 
house, and presently Mrs. Hardy, the wife of a somewhat well-known 


Bye-bye.” 


writer, who, having no use for the studio, had let it with a bedroom off to 
him, came up with her nurse, and Ruth was lifted up and carried down to 
Mrs. Hardy’s own bedroom. 

As soon as he was satisfied that everything that could be done for her 
would be done by more skilful hands than his, Breden went back into the 
studio. The Professor had thrown himself into one of the arm-chairs, the 
one in which Renshaw had been sitting the night before. He was rather 
lying than sitting in it. His legs were stretched out, and his arms were 
hanging limply over the arms of the chair. His face was a greyish white, 
his eyes were half closed like the eyes of a man about to die. His mouth 
was half open, and his chin had fallen upon his breast. 

He took no notice of Breden’s entry into the room. He was like a 
man whose vital energies had been suddenly paralysed by something only 
a little less than death. Breden, whose face was white and hard-set, took a 
few short, quick strides across the room and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 
He shook him almost roughly, and said in a harsh, savage voice : 

“ Well, murderer, do you believe now?” 

There was no response. The limp figure in the chair remained inert 
until Breden began to think that he had either fainted or was dead. He 
went to a cupboard, took out a brandy decanter and a wine-glass, half 
lifted him up in his chair, and poured a teaspoonful or so into his half 
open mouth. The Professor swallowed it with a convulsive movement of 
the throat followed by a cough. Then his eyelids rose, he stiffened 
himself up in his chair, and, looking up towards Breden, he said in a 
broken, faltering voice : 

“Then you know, curse you—you and your thrice-accursed invention!" 

“ Yes,” said Breden, in a voice that was hardly human. ‘ Yes, I know. 
I know why and how my father died. He was your schoolfcliow and 
friend; he was the only man who could possibly have rivalled you; the 
only man who might perhaps have been what you are now. He over- 
worked himself, and you nursed him. When he was suffering agonies 
from neuralgia, you gave him injections of morphia; but 
one of them was not morphia, it was a sub-cutaneous iniec- 
tion of an animal alkaloid. I needn’t tell you what it was. 
He died, apparently, from natural causes, but you murdered 
him, murdered him so skilfully that no human science could 
tell what he died of. 

“Tf this were a secret between us alone, I might forgive 
you even that; but it is not. Ruth knows it as well as you and 
I, for I have read the knowledge of it in her soul. What else 
I have read there will never pass my lips as long as they are 
governed by my will. I could not bring you to justice even 
if I would. I have committed a great sin, and, if life is 
granted to me, I will atone for it by forgiveness. 

“ Only there is this,” he went on, altering his tone suddenly, 
and, going towards the table on which the machine stood, as 
the Professor rose mechanically from his chair, he took it off 
the table, snapping the wires with a jerk as he did so, and 
passed through the curtains towards the big window. Then, 
without even waiting to open the sa:h, he lifted the thing high 
above his head with both hands and hurled it through glass 
and wood down on to the stones forty feet below. Then he 
turned to the Professor and said, pointing towards the top of 
the stairway : 

“Go and stay with Ruth until you can take her home. 
If I have to look upon you for a minute longer, by the 
Living God I will do with you as I have done with that. 
Now go!” 

The Professor turned away without a word, stumbled 
down the stairway, and presently Breden heard the door of the bedroom 
open and shut. Then, with one last look round the room which had been 
the scene of so many labours and so many triumphs, of so many dreams 
and so many sweet fulfilments, he too went downstairs, took his hat from 
he rack and went out into the night. 


® ° ® * * e * ° 


Nearly three years afterwards, that is to say more than two and a half 
years after the scientific world had been shocked and astounded by the 
sudden and mysterious death of Professor Oliver Atherton, Mark Renshaw, 
who was making his honeymoon trip with his wife Ruth through Southern 
France and the Banque Provinces, was taking a lonely walk among the 
mountains. A turn of the path brought him in sight of a little grey build- 
ing, hidden away among a mass of rocks at the upper end of the valley. He 
recognised it at once as a monastery. He was hot and thirsty, and he went 
towards it to ask for a glass of milk or water. Over the doorway he saw 
the sign which told him that it was a monastery of the Order of La Trappe, 
the Order of Perpetual Silence. He pulled the heavy iron bell-handle ; 
the old oak nail-studded door creaked back, and a grey-robed, cowled figure 
stood before him. 

“Good God, Breden—you at last !”” 

Their eyes met; but no sound came from the tightly closed lips which 
had taken the vow of Sadler | silence; and what more than is here 
recorded they could have said, had the vow been broken, will never be 
known until the Day comes when all lips will be opened and all secrets 
known. 
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“ A little widow is a dangerous thing.” 
Provers. 


very honest person, as the world judges people. I am one of those 

horrid men (more common nowadays than is generally realised) 

whose main object in life is to get other people’s money. Neither 
the widow’s mite nor the inheritance of the firstborn comes amiss to me. 
If I have a speciality, perhaps it is the widow's mite. In the light of yester- 
day’s adventure this, however, is rather an unfortunate remark to make. 

Nominally I am a dealer in stocks and shares, but this is not the only 
string to my bow by any means. For instance, in a street off the Strand is 
a little office—down three steps and along a somewhat dark passage—where 
William Green & Co. carry on a turf commission agent’s business. J am 
William Green & Co. That is not the name my personal friends 
know me by, but of course it is well to be careful in these matters. 
My acquaintances in the city call me “Sharp Wilson” (Wilson is my 
real name). So you see they have recognised my merits and respect 
me accordingly. 

I admit that occasionally I have made mistakes. Who does not trip 
sometimes? For instance, just before the Derby of last year a dear 
young friend of mine, whom I had recently been initiating into the 
mystcries of sport, came to me and said that he had a ten-pound note 
which he would like to risk on the race. He added that he contem- 

lated backing an outsider, and rather fancied Mr. Larnach’s colt Jeddah. 
With my usual affability I offered to give him five per cent. more than 
the S. P. My feelings when the result of the race became known may 
be imagined. I prefer not to dwell further on a subject which is naturally 
rather distasteful to me. The fact that I mention this little incident at 
all will show you the kind of man Iam. I understand my own limitations 
tfectly. I see clearly that I am not infallible. And the annoying 
cident that occurred yesterday proves this still further. 

My present position is an extremely awkward one. In fact, it looks 
like putting a complete stop to my little games for some time to come. 
However, I never say die, and I shall at least try to invent some means 
of escape from this abominable dilemma. On the whole I think I shall 
shift the blame on to Chessun’s shoulders. I admit that he is not 
such an ass as he looks, and indeed it is highly probable that at 
this moment he is composing a similar scheme 
to my own, only in the other direction. In the 
meantime, however, I shall just amuse myself by 
jotting down the main facts ol the case. Looked at 

y an outsider they must appear rather odd, if not { 
actually amusing. They do not amuse me at all, 
but I am broad-minded enough to understand the 
position of the spectator. s 

Yesterday, then, it so happened that I met a man 
called Itarker, a person whom I do not like at all, 
but for rezsons of my own I keep up a slight 
acquaintznce with him. He is vulgar, and nearly 
always wears a red tie, so you can understand that 
I do not care to be seen much in his company. 
All my present trouble arose indirectly through our 
having a drink and a chat together. Undoubtedly 
the moral of this is that it is undesirable to 
associate with vulgar people, even for special 
reasons. 

But it will at once be evident to anyone of 
ordinary intelligence that I only provided liquid 
refreshment for this nm with some important 
object in view. The fect was that I desired to gain 
some information as to the address of a certain 
man who had for the last few weeks retired from a 
public life in connection with the turf to rest for a 
while in the peaceful seclusion of the country. The 
details of my talk with Barker I need not enter inte 
here. ‘I'hcy do not concern the story. Suffice it te 


over bc it would be well to explain at the outset that Iam not a 


Two of my city friends accompanied me 
to the station, 
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say that the address required was soon obtained, and having defrayed the 
cost of some further beverage I left my vulgar friend to its enjoyment. 

That afternoon I decided to proceed at once to the village where the 
afore-mentioned lover of rural seclusion was to be found. It was some two 
hours’ journey by rail from Victoria, and the fact that the train stopped 
everywhere annoyed me much when I looked it out in Bradshaw. It annoys 
me more now. 

Two of my city friends with whom I had lunched accompanied me to 
the station to see me off, as we had some business matters to discuss. 
This also annoyed me, because it necessitated purchasing a first-class ticket. 
Being an economical person I usually travel third, but when friends upon 
whom it is necessary to impress the idea of one’s solvency come to see one 
off by a train it would be unwise to go anything but first. 

In stories by distinguished authors people always “‘ Step on board the train 
just as it commenced to move from the platform.” This is a dangerous 
practice, and although I am the hero of this tale, I did not follow my pre- 
decessor’s example. Neither did any other of my travelling companions. 
In an extremely prosaic manner, they were all settled in their places at least 
a minute before the time of departure. 

There were four of us. 

In one corner was a bald-headed gentleman of somewhat innocent 
aspect and a mechanical habit of mopping his forehead even at times 
when there were no signs of perspiration upon it. Opposite him sat 
a middle-aged, clean-shaven creature, whose appearance struck me as 
repulsive from the very first. My instinct was right here as in most things. 
I have a really wonderful power of gauging people ata glance. The other 
day an old lady came into my office, and I instantly saw—but that is 
another story. In the third corner sat the little widow, who is, I suppose, 
the heroine of this narrative. There was nothing remarkable about the 
fact that I took my place opposite her. The seat was unoccupied. I took 
it. What could be more natural? Yet small things like this are sometimes 
the turning point in a life. I have said something to this effect before, but 
let it stand. Truisms lose nothing of their truth by repetition. 

I flatter myself that I am quick at noticing small details. Thus before 
we were over the river I had percenes that the little widow was 
young and fashionably dressed, and had evidently just returned from a 
shopping expedition as she was carrying two or three parcels. That she 
was wealthy was obvious; why, then, had she not driven on her rounds? 
Evidently because she lived too far out in the country. This inference 
was corroborated by the fact of her carrying parcels at all, for if her residence 
was not at some distance from town she could have had them delivered. 
And that she was a thorough woman was very clearly indicated by her habit 

of holding her purse in her hand. 

The purse was nice and bulky, the hands neatly gloved and 
small. A Datly Graphic lay upon the seat beside her. The Is she 
laced upon the rack. Obviously she would have left them upon her 


re | fap if she had been going to get out of the train at its first 


piace. : bag isu —— is useless without a 
leductive ty. I possess that faculty. Hence I 
sure from what I saw that we should have the pleasure of 
the lady’s company for half-an-hour at least. 


trains always Sar Mg. fields of the open country 
le the first move in our drama. 

She opened her and began to count over its con- 
tents. This is a foolish thing to do in a public conveyance 
at any time, and I thought it specially so when any- 
body like the clean-shaven man was present. Any 
reflections of this kind were, however, instantly 
banished by ee of pepe when I saw the 
amount of money she was ly fingering. A roll 


of bank notes which she ran through could not have 
amounted to less than eighty or a hundred pounds, 
and besides this there were several loose gold 

I must confess that I was distinctly interested. 


pieces, 
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4 hundred pounds is not io ' sneezei at. One does not come across a 
roll of notes every day. 

I began to mentally go over the possible uses to which such a sum 

could be put, and I svon realised the plain fact that the money woul 
be of great use to me in quite a number of ways. ‘The little widow, 
too, would never miss it. She was evidently too well off for that 
might have soothed my conscience by this argument, but I did not. Mv 
conscience never requires soothing. That i honed the little widow would 
not miss it I admit, but it was for quite another reason. In fat, I had 
now decided that if an opportunity offered I would transfer the purse 
to my possession. And there was nothing for it but to wa:t for such 
an opportunity. I therefore sat back and dozed quietly. But through 
half-closed eyes I kept a sharp look-out on all that happened on the opposite 
seat. 
The little widow soon ceased country; her money. I wondered 
anxiously what would be the next move. If she deposited the purse in 
her pocket I felt that my plans were checkmated. As I have remarked 
before, I know my limitations. The finding of a woman's pocket, and 
the successful picking of it, are beyond me. However, I was not kept 
long in suspense, for a moment later the purse was reposing quictly 
upon the seat, and my lady was languidly looking at the pictures in her 
Dat!y Graphic. Really such carelessness deserved to be punished. To 
put down a sum of over a hundred pounds upon the seat of a railway com- 
partment, with other passengers present, is the height of folly. I felt 
inclined to administer a good scolding on the spot. But prudence dictated 
that I should give her a more practical lesson. I therefore continued my 
pretended slumbers, and awaited the opportunity to act. 

It soon came. The charms of the “only illustrated daily paper” 
apparently palled upon its fair reader, for she soon let it fall upon her 
knees, and allowed her attention to wander elsewhere. First she gazed 
out of the one window, then out at the other, and finally she took stock of 
her travelling companions. 

The two at the other end of the car were chatting away together about 
current topics, and did not interest her much. She turned to me, but I 
was asleep, and, I trust, did not display any uneasiness under her scrutiny. 
Her eyes soon dropped. She leant quietly back against the padded cushions 
behind her, and in three minutes had followed my example. By her side 
lay the rurse, bulging with notes and gold. And this incarnation of folly 
had calinly shut her eves and passed into the land of dreams! I felt quite 
angry with her, I really did. What a rating she would get from her 
husband when she reached home! But, on second thoughts, I 
remembered that she was a widow, and therefore had no husband to 
look after her. 

I was beginning to get quite sentimental about the whole affair, and to 
compare myself with the good angel sent to teach better manners to the 
erring wife, when something happened which gave me the long looked-for 
chance. 

I remarked at an earlier stage of my story that all slow trains rattle. 
This is because they shake. Why they shake I do not know; but the fact 
remains that they do. Expresses travelling at four times the speed run 
perfectly smoothly. But not so suburban or local trains. And this one 
was no exception to the rule. 

Now, continual vibration or agitation tends to loosen a body subjected 
to it, and eventually even to dislodge it from its position, should that be an 
insecure one. Hence the Daily Graphic gradually slid down the 
little widow’s lap ; and, at length, urged by the shock of our crossing the 
points at a junction, fell on to the floor. 

At that moment I awoke. Perhaps I did so rather too suddenly for the 
true artist, but that could not be helped. I felt that I must make my move 
now or never, for to 
throw away such a 
chance would be 
positively wicked. 

I gave a yawn, and 
then suddenly noticing 
the newspaper lying at 
my feet. I bent down 
and picked it up. 

ahany glance assured 
me that the little widow's 
eyes were still closed. 
With a calm politeness I 
placed the journal on 
the seat, and in doing so 
covered the purse. 
During a fraction of a 
second my hand 
vanished beneath — the 
pages, and the Daily 
Graphic for the first 
time in its illustrious 
career concealed a 

1 bent down and picked the newspaper up. crime, for before the 

assembled company 
could say “Jack Robinson,” or make any other equally inappropriate remark, 
the purse was mine, and I had resumed my former position of sleepy abstrac- 
tion. I will not deny that my heart was by this time beating a vigorous tattoo 
against my ribs, but I feel assured that its activity was no more visible in my 
face than upon the unruffled surface of my waistcoat; in fact, I think no 
Professor of legerdemain could have performed the trick in a neater manncr 
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or with more perfect sung frotd. The whole affair was a work of art, and I 
think my method of co»cealing the crime was perhaps the most beautiful 
point in it. 

The reader may have wondered what I was going to do with the trcasure 
trove when I had got it. Needless to say, I had thought out this qucstion, 
and had devited upon a highly ingenious course of action. 

It was quite possible, nay, it was highly probable, that the little widow 
would soon discover her joss, 
and accuse one of the o¢rsons 
present of theft. To conceal 
the purse .:pon my clothes 
would be useless, for a search 
by the police would soon bring 
it to light. On the other hand, 
it was equally impossible to 
abstrict the notes and gold 
from it without attracting the 
attention of the other gentle- 
men in the carriage, or even of 
the little widow herself should 
she happen to wake up. Of 
course once the purse wasempty, 
I could easily drop it out of the 
window. But how to empty it? 
That was the question. 

And then suddenly the 
thought flashed across my brain 
—why empty it? Why not throw 
away the whole thing, money 
and all, and return afterwards = 
to the scene of action to regain A quick wrist. "J 
it? The idea took my fancy. jerk sent it flying 
It was original, and even look- down a steep em- 
ing at it critically it seemed to bankment. 
have no flaw. I would carry it 
out. 

The window at our end of the compartment was down, indicating 
a love of fresh air on the little widow's part, for she sat facing the engine 
and therefore had legal control of the ventilation. It was not an unnatural 
thing for me to rest my hand lightly upon the ledge, or even to allow it to 
dangle in the open air. But in that hand was the fateful purse. Anda 
second later a quick wrist-jerk had sent it flying down a steep embankment 
to find a resting-place somewhere amongst the buttercups and daisies. I 
caught a swift glimpse of the spot, and mentally photographed it upon my 
memory. 

Below us was a wooden fence, separating the railway from a thick 
plantation of young trees. My hundred pounds had undoubtedly reached 
the foot of the bank. All I would have to do was to come back and follow 
the fence along until I found it. However, a moment later the plantation 
came to a sudden end, cut off sharp by a road, over which we passed upon 
a high-level bridge. Here, then, was an additional landmark. I had only 
now to seek out the bridge and then walk some fifty yards along the line 
towards town. I couldn’t miss the thing if I tried. Senars in this reflection 
I withdrew my hand from the window-ledge, but not without a hasty glance 
in the little widow’s direction. She still slumbered. What fools women 
are, I thought, as I lay back and once more closed my eyes in that 
apparent indifference to other people’s affairs which is one of my great 
features. 

A few minutes passed, and nothing happened. Then the loud voice of 
the clean-shaven man at the other end of the car broke in upon my thoughts 
and rudely aroused my attention. 

“Yes,” he was saying, “mine is a curious profession, but a very 
interesting one, I can tell you. Not that it pays so well as you may think, 
though I have as big a connection as any in town. You'll see my advcr- 
tisement in the agony column of all the best dailies. ‘Do you want a 
secret discovered, or a mystery cleared up P Apply to Chessun, the famous 
private detective’—that’s about the words of it, though there’s more that I 
can’t just remember at this minute. Chessun’s my name, and a pretty well 
known one it is, too. I could tell you funny tales of the doings in high 
life—you’d hardly believe some of them. Of course it’s mostly with what 
we call ‘domestic trouble’ that I have to do, but sometimes thefts 
come in my line. Pocket-picking and purse-snatching I never meet 
with, but there’s often things stolen at a wedding or a ball that I have to 
trace.” 

The subject of the man’s discourse startled me at first ; there was some- 
thing so surprisingly apropos about it. But in a short time I persuaded my 
fluttering heart that the thing was the merest coincidence. There was 
nothing to be annoyed at now except the extremely strident tones of the 
man who described himself as Chessun. His voice was most penetrating, 
and he seemed to be talking unnecessarily loudly. I inwardly cursed him 
and his voice, for any minute he might awaken the little widow. It seemed 
a pity to spoil her sleep. I wouldn't have done it myself for worlds, but 
this rude fellow evidently had no consideration for others. Really, people 
are totally without manners in these days! 

“Dishonesty amongst detectives themsclves?”’ His words once more 
broke in upon my thoughts. “Well, I don’t say the thing’s unknown, 
though it’s commoner in the force than amongst private agents. I've often 
heard of a policeman letting a burglar escape in return for half his swag. 
And it was only the other day it came to my knowledge that one of the men 
in a rival office to mine had shared the contents of a stolen purse with 
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the thief. Shocking, I call it! 
work——” 

The clean-shaven man’s reminiscences jarred upon me horribly. I 
musttryto . . . And then suddenly it dawned upon me. The man 
was talking at me/ His loud voice was for my benefit. His stories were 
intended to attract my attention. J was the object, all the time, of his volu- 


Now if J saw a pickpocket at 


n @ moment my nerves were steady—an effect that danger always has 


n : 

I looked carelessly across to the other end of the compartment, and 
caught Chessun’s eye. There read his meaning. There was no mis- 
taking that slight flicker of one eyelid, or the cynical grin that vanished a 
second after its appearance, leaving a 
face as imperturbable (I must admit 
» it) as my own. The fellow was un- 
. doubtedly smart, though “rogue” 

¢ was written large upon his hairless 
~ countenance. He had seen my theft 
ae of the purse, had doubtless, too, 

= noted my scheme for its disposal, 

* and now, as plain as print, demanded 
a share of my spoil. Refusal would 
of course be paid for by exposure. A 
moment's consideration showed me 
that there was nothing for it but to 
agree to his unspoken proposal. My 
treasure had in a few minutes shrun 
to half its size. ‘‘ Fifty pounds instead 
of a hundred,” I thought with sorrow. 
But I must grin and bear it. 


So I caught Chessun’s ee again, 

\ and nodded. He smiled, this time, 

perhaps, ina more friendly manner. 

No doubt he began to look upon me 

, as a rogue like himself. This 

thought made me very angry. I 

hate common people. I can’t stand 

wy) vulgarity. The man _ was both 

. common and vulgar. I had seen 

The station-master, I noticed, touched that the moment I entered the train. 

his hat. As soon as we left it I would show 

him that he was mistaken in classify- 

Ing me as one of his “ pals.” At the same time it would be well not to 
offend him. 

Chessun in the meantime continued his conversation in a less animated 

manner ; and also ina decidedly lower voice. The bald-headed gentleman 


apparently n for the first time where we were, she sprang up, took 
down her em To the rack, and opened the door. ore I had time 
to think of the purse she was out on the platform 

She had gone, and never discovered her loss. 

In a dream I watched her walk away. The station-master, I noticed, 
touched his hat. So the lady was evidently well-known. A red-faced 
porter did the same as she handed her ticket to him, and passed through 
the door marked ‘‘ Way out.” She had vanished. I was free now to do what 
I liked. And with that thought I half rese, and was about to step out, too, 

re caught Chessun’s eye, and instantly sat down again. He 
, and, though inwardly gnashing my teeth, I felt 
. Besides, at that moment the train started, and it 


te move. 

between the gates of a level crossing, and I had a momentary 
gs a standing in the road outside the station entrance. 
eee oe handed up into it by a liveried groom. And 
this picture from my vision, I had seen 
swinging j ly away down the turnpike as though 
existed as st or bank-notes. 
werything seemed to be succeeding. That 
cheered me up wond: . Distance, in this case, 
to the view; invisibility, Perhaps, improved it 
I was almost ty of the vulgarity of whistling. But I suc- 

restraining m: , 
more brought us to the next stopping-place. I had of course 
time abandoned the original object of my ition into 
country. geal of my ambition had altered since the beginning of 


train came to a halt in its usual jerky way. Without looking round 
I heard Chessun bidding farewell to the bald gentleman, so I opened the 
door and stepped out. Behind me the strident voice rose loud and 
clear. 
“You mustn't give away all the secrets of the profession, you know,” it 
was saying. “Of course, the general public aren’t supposed to hear some 
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of the things I’ve been telling yo. Well, good day, sir. Proud to hav: 
made your intance.” 

I strolled slowly across the platform, and Chessun was soon at my 
side. Together we out of the station. He seemed to be 
chuckling to himself over some great joke. I felt furiously angry, bu: 
avoided showing it. A few cottages straggled along the main road, bu: 
otherwise there were no signs of a village at this point. It did not take 
us long to walk clear of observation, and indeed it was perhaps unnecessary 
to do so at all. 

My companion was the first to break the silence. 

“ This takes the cake,” he said. 

I vouchsafed no reply. We went a few steps farther, Then he spoke 


“I suppose we understand each other. By-the-bye, how much do you 
think was in the purse?” 

“I made it about a hundred pounds,” I replied coldly, for the situation 
was galling. 

“You needn’t be so grumpy about it, old boy,” he said rudely. “ But 
we may as well be getting to business. Equal shares is the thing, I suppose. 
I couldn’t have got the money without you, and you certainly can’t get it 
now without me, so that’s fair. You did it nicely, I'll allow. And it wasn’: 
a bad idea throwing the whole thing away like that, though as it afterwards 
turned out you might have stuck to it without a bit of risk. In the mean- 
time we must get ‘heck as quick as possible in case anybody else finds it 
while we're away.’ 

“ Couldn't we take an as far as the last station ?” I suggested. 

Chessun produced a pocket time-table, and ran his finger down one of 
its pages. 
es No,” he said, “‘ there isn’t another stops here for a couple of hours. 
We must tramp it, I’m afraid. The quickest way will be to walk alonz 
the railway line itself. We'd better strike across these fields and join it 
at a point out of sight of the station. It’s well not to attract too much 
attention.” 

We opened a gate, and entered a large meadow where hay had just been 
cut. The perfume was delicious, and at any other time I should have 
enjoyed a country ramble of this kind to the utmost. But now I was too 
worried and angry to have any sensation except one of anxiety to bring 
the adventure to a close. The. day, too, was a warm one, and I soon 
began to feel fatigued, for the ground was soft and heavy to walk 
upon. Besides, a frock coat and a silk hat, excellent enough in the 
city, are out of place and indeed actually uncomfortable in suci 
surroundings as these. The beauties of nature were, I am afraid, los: 
upon me. 

A circuit of perhaps half a mile brought us to the railway again, and we 
found a spot where we could pass through the hedge which bordered it at 
this point, and reach the line. It would obviously be less tiring to walk 
along the permanent way than on the uneven ground beside it. Now and 
then there was a fairly hard-trodden path, evidently used by platelayers, but 
at other places we had to go upon the sleepers, which were unpleasantly 
far apart. Here it was necessary to proceed by a series of jerky steps 
about half as long again as one’s ordinary stride, and rather undignified in 


pearance. 
We had by this time traversed about a mile of the line. The sun was 
apy cpomsing: 
ss a n Berens name why couldn’t we have got out at the station with the 
y groaned. 
“Too risky,” said Chessun laconically. He stood still and mopped 
his brow with a blue silk scarf. I hate coloured scarfs, but I felt some 
satisfaction in the fact that my companion was evidently feeling the heat like 


eam 2~«@ Ss \ 


Toiling wearily townwards in their shirt-slecves. 


myself. His face glistened all j 
seemed to have little effect. over with perspiration, and the mopping 


“I'm going to take off my coat,’ he said. “If you're wise you'll do 


the same.” 

And the occupants of a passing train might have had the privilege of 
beholding the highly respectable Wilson, stock dealer in the tty; toiling 
wearily townwards in his shirt-sleeves with a pocket-handkerchief flaunting 
from the brim of his immaculate sille hat in an obviously hopeless attempt 
to keep his head cool 
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At lest the little widow’s station hove in sight. This necessitated 
snother detour through the fields, and also the resumption of discarded 
clothing om my part. Chessun apparently cared nothing for appearances, 
“ad I felt moze: disgusted than ever at being compelled to be in his company. 
He tramped calmly on with his coat and 
waistcoat hanging over his arm, in full 
view of several cottages or of anyone 


wene 3 along the main road. I was 
thankful to think that our 


journey was now just atan end. The 
puree found, I vowed our ways would 
then part, once and for ever. Never 


man. 

We were now, so to speak, hot upon 
the scent. A few minutes’ walk (for- 
tunately along a decent path) brought 
us to the high-level bridge and the edge 
of the plantation. The sun had gone 
behind a cloud and it was cooler. My 
spirits rose orrce more as I saw the goal 
in sightand my task concluded. A few 
‘a away was my hundred pounds. 

0, only my fifty pounds. The thought 
was gall and bitterness to my heart, 
and brought me once more to earth. 
It was with a great rage against my 
companion that I stumbled down the 
embankment to the fence at the 
bottom. And as it happened I lighted 
on the purse at once. 

Chessun was immediately behind 
me, and for a moment the idea of 
pocketing the treasure without letting 
him see it occurred to eg But then 

ah. and rati came the thought of the long (pre- 

sas aig Be the a tended) search that would necessarily 

follow, and I instantly decided against 

the plan. This affair must be brought to a close as quickly as possible at 
all costs. 

So without any attempt at concealment I picked up the purse. Chessun 
was instantly at my side. His eagerness was painfully evident. Uncultured 
people are rarely able to conceal their emotions. 

“ Well, how much is there ?”’ he cried. 

“I am just about to open it and see,” I replied frigidly, and undid the 
fastening. The money was there, safe and sound—notes, gold, and a few 
other coins. I sat down on the bank, and rapidly counted out the amount. 
There was £117 in all. The silver and copper I did not take the trouble 
to reckon up. 

I told Cheeni the result of my calculations. He did not propose to 
verify them himself, partly, I suspect, because he knew he would take too 

about it. 
~~ £58 10s. is your share, and you may as well take the odd change, too,” 
1 said, and handed him the money. He hastily pocketed it. I did the same 
with mine. 

“ By the way, what are you going to do with the purse itself?” he 
asked. “I wouldn’t keep it if 1 were you. It’s a dangerous piece of 
evidence.” , 

“Oh, I suppose we may as well throw it away,” I replied, “or perhaps 
it might be better to hide it somewhere.” 

Why not give it back to its owner?” said a silvery voice behind 
ws. 

I swung hastily round. There stood the little widow. She was not 


again would I associate with such a 


alone. Emerging from the plantation were two policemen, one of them an 
inspector. We were caught! 

But no; the fence still separated us from them. Why not make a dash 
for liberty ? 

I turned and took two steps. Upon the top of the embankment a couple 
of burly fellows were silhouetted against the sky. Alas, escape was impos- 
sible. We were hemmed in on every side. ging constables is not in 
my line. I submitted calmly, and in three minutes handcuffs were upon 
my wrists. The same thoughts had evidently passed through Chessun’s 
mind, for he made no attempt to run. 

Both he and I protested, however, against the ignominy of handcuffs. 

“‘ Allow me to explain,’ I said. “ This purse——” 

“Yes, quite so, is mine,” said the little widow, laughing. 

“I happened to be walking along here and found it——” 

“So you at once shared its contents with your friend, and proposed to 
throw it away?” she interrupted. “Oh, you needn't trouble to tell us 
about it. We’ve been watching the whole scene from behind the trees. It 
was really very thoughtful of my friend the inspector here to wait until you 
had quite finished dividing the spoil before he appeared on the scene.” 

I felt completely silenced, I admit. But Chessun evidently had some 
shot in his locker. 

“In arresting me,” he said blandly, “ you are making a slight mistake. 
I saw this gentleman steal the purse and throw it from the window of the 
train, so I decided to follow him, and in a semi-official capacity, keep a 
watch upon his actions. In a semi-official capacity, I say, for I am myself 
a detective. My name is Chessun. As a private inquiry agent I flatter 
myself that I am pretty well-known.” 

‘* Chessun, the private inquiry man?” cried 
the inspector. “I know him well enough. 
I’ve met him dozens of times in the course 
of my work. You ain't Chessun. Why I’ve 
known old Chessun for years. You're no 
more Chessun than I am. It’s only three 
days since I met him in town and had a 
drink with him. Chessun’s old enough to be 
your father!” 

“Well, the fact is,” said the clean-shaven 
man nervously, ‘“‘Chessun is my father. 
He——” 

“Chessun your father? Well, that’s the 
first time I’ve heard of old Chessun being 
married!” roared the inspector. “If you'll 
take my advice, sir, you'll keep quiet till the 
time comes for you to make your explanation 
before the magistrate. Anything said now 
may be used against you.” 

My companion’s downfall warned me that 
I had better hold my peace until I had time to 
compose a more suitable tale to tell. There 
was nothing for it but to submit for the present. 
And the little widow’s next words confirmed 
me in this resolution. 

“Ladies aren't always asleep when they 
look like it,” she said, turning to me. “And 
there are other people as well as you who 
can see out of half-closed eyes. I must 
thank you for a most entertaining little 
exhibition of jugglery. Also, perhaps, for a good lesson in the care of 
money.” 


How are the mighty fallen! 


* * ® * 
And so here am I, sitting on a hard bench ina nasty, dirty cell of the 
local police-station. How are the mighty fallen! “Sharp Wilson” in a 
hole like this. Oh, law! 
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-METESOVPHIS 


By ATHOL FORBES. 


66 HITHER goest thou, Varus?” 
The speaker was a Roman noble, who had overtaken his 
friend on the Via Sacra. 

“ Thou art curious, Galerius,” and he darted an inquiring look at the 
one who had joined him. 

“] did but ask an idle question. I Me 

“ Nay, good Galerius, thou hast a motive—out with it,” interposed Varus. 

“ Why, then, rumour has it that thou art in love with Julia, the widow of 
the Pincit.” 

A crimson flush overspread the features of Varus. 

“What rumour says no one is responsible for,” he answered. ‘“ What 
else may rumour say ?” 

“ Now thou art curious, Varus. Well, if thou wilt hear—it is the talk of 
the Forum that thou spendest much of thy time in the gardens near 
the Palace of the Pincii seeking an audience of the fair Julia. A rascal, 
whom thou thysclf didst make centurion, told yesterday that Varus was not 
successful in his present campaign, and that the lady refuses to capitulate— 
that thy advances are so distasteful that she will not listen even to thy 
proposals for an interview.” 

* What if it be true, Galerius ?”’ 

“Why, then, the fortune of the gods is no fortune at all.” 

“The fortune of the gods,’ repeated his friend, with something of a 
sneer; ‘and what may that be?” 

“To be young and to be famous. What more could one have or wish 
for, except to be gods? The gods are worshipped not more than famous 
men like thyself.” 

“It is a goddess I desire,’ answered Varus quietly, and something 
approaching a sigh escaped him. 

“So did Ixion, if report be true, and it led to trouble; but I should 
not call Julia a goddess,” and Galcrius arched his eyebrows. 

“ Probably, but thou art not in love.” 

“ Therefore the better able to judge, good Varus. I tell thee Julia is a 
lady with the haughtiness of an Empress, and the temper of a demon. I 
would rather fight the Germans in their swamps and forests than marry 
such an one.” 

“Not much fear of thee doing either,” replied Varus, who was getting 
angry, and only with an effort kept control over himself. 

“ By the gods, thou art right. Why should I? There is nothing to 
fight for now. Rome is rotten. And as for marriage—the continual effort 
to be polite to the same human being would destroy my nerves. Come, 
friend Varus, join me in a ride, there is nothing like a canter to clear the 
head. I wish to see some baths I am building on the Via Appia, near the 
Villa of Clodius. What sayest thou?” 

“Nay, Galerius, some other time. I go to ride, but in another 
direction.” 

“ Thou preferest the mountain air””—and he laughed good-naturedly — 
“ especially that to be found near the Villa Pincii. ‘ Vale,’”’ and he waved 
his hand as he turned away. ‘“ When all thy efforts fail, and thy heart is 
still bent on Julia, seek Galerius,”’ he added, “‘ he may help thee. * Vale,’” 
he cried again. 

His friend muttered something in reply, and took the nearest path to 
his quarters. 

Later in the day, Varus, on a superb Arab charger, was mounting the 
ascent of the Mons Pincius. The rider managed his horse with an elegant 
ease, which told of a long familiarity with the equestrian art. Everything 
about him spoke of the soldier. ‘I'all, broad-shouldered, with a lofty brow 
tanned somewhat by exposure. His hair was closely cropped, offering a 

eat contrast to the long perfumed curls of the patrician cavaliers who 
rom time to time passed him on the road, all of whom gazed at Varus in 
manifest admiration. = 

He was clean-shaven, showing a firm, decisive mouth, and the outlines of 
a face which was singularly handsome and martial in appearance. His 
dress was plain, more like that of a Roman officer serving with the colours, 


Arich skin of a bear was the only approach to a saddle, but a heavy chain of 
burnished gold connecting the claws of the fore paws, and forming a kind 
of necklace to his magnificent horse, gave a curious fantastic richness to 
the trappings of the noble animal. 

From time to time he raised his hand, and, shading his eyes from the 
fierce glare of the sun, looked about with a searching glance hither and 
thither as if expecting somebody. 

At the top of the Pincius he stopped, and appeared to be undecided as 
to his next movements. One would have imagined that he was drinking in 
the glorious view before him, but the vision in possession of his mind was 
not that of the wonderful panorama at his feet. Once or twice the horse, 
as if tired of his master’s indecision, reared, plunged, and caracoled with 
such energy as must have upset any cavalier less practised than he who 
sat as if glued to the animal's back, but he made, or seemed to make, ne 
effort to restrain such play. 

Presently he touched the rein, as something took his attention in the 
distance. There was nothing visible but a cloud of dust, but it was 
evident Varus knew more, as one might gather in his sudden change from 
a day dream to alertness. Turning his horse to the left, he trotted off in 
the direction of the city, or rather toward the object which had excited his 
interest. This was a splendid chariot, gorgeous with plates of gold, 
which the sun caught every now and then, and seemed to envelop in 
flames. 

Nearer, one got sight of this equipage. It was drawn by four rare 
Parthian barbs of unequalled symmetry and grace. The bronze wheels 
were richly carved, and the body of the chariot appeared to be made of 
ivory and gold. The car contained three persons—one a woman of 
magnificent form, who combined the dignity of a Juno and the softer 
graces of Venus. No wonder Varus said that he wanted a goddess. Here 
was one, if ever there were one on this earth. Her garments were more 
Oriental than Roman, but in richness and magnificence they were in 
accordance with the unquestioned rank and wealth which she enjoyed. 
For every gesture, every glance, every curl of her lip, her firm attitude as 
she stood erect and immovable in her sumptuous carriage, were redolent 
of high birth, and of one born to command. 

Her dress was more that of an Eastern princess than a Roman lady. 
She wore an amber vest of gold embroidered silk, fitting closely to her 
well-moulded figure, fastening with buttons, each of which was a different 
coloured precious stone, from her neck to her waist. Over this was the 
usual stole of white Egyptian cambric, which fell in ample folds to her fect, 
bordered with a fringe of gold some five or six inches deep. About her 
waist was a girdle, which was one blaze of diamonds, emeralds, and sapphires. 
Her cloak was of purple silk, richly embroidered, and flung carelessly about 
her shoulders. There was just sufficient wind to lift this latter article of 
dress and show the matchless shape of her who wore it. Her sandals were 
clasped to her ankles with bands of gold, adorned with rubies. 

Her companions were apparently two servants—one a black Abyssinian 
slave, the other not quite so dark, but one could see he was not a Roman. 
These two youths stood side by side, one holding the reins, the other a 
whip, the lash of which was some twelve or fourteen feet in length. No 
ai altel bbe — of it; the driver seemed to master the fiery brutes 

us will, Certainly no exerti : isi i 
Egtedagie Man. cao was visible as the magnificent steeds 

A dark frown gathered on the brow of the lady as she saw Varus 
approach, and she made a most impatient gesture as her driver seemed as 
it he would check the speed of her chariot. Seizing the whip, she touched 
the horses just as Varus wheeled round intending to ride by her side. He 
sap ha bia iy who ee the fier who looked at his mistress, 

at O arrest the pace, evi inki i i 
was coquctting with the hharidacene Cavalier. es me 
For a moment her eyes flashed, a qoick movement with the whip, and 


the driver, struck by a fi bl ; i 
Tatin diespataoe Paeee ow, fell forward headlong out of the chariot. 


but turning a look of scorn on the cavalier, 
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sae quickly clutched the reins, and the horses bounded off at a furious 
gallop. 

. arcs was undecided whether to follow, or see to the man who had 
fallen from the chariot. However, humanity gained the day, and he decided 
upon the latter. Springing lightly from his horse he went to the prostrate 
man, about whom a or vet peisere by had already gathered. e man 
was unconscious. ne ie heavy bronze wheels had j 
rend from etic tay bicod was asin. paseo cver ‘bis 

Varus was too much of a soldier not to see that the poor fellow was 
fatally injured. He inquired of one of the bystanders whether the youth 
was known to him. 

“He is an Egyptian dog,” answered the man as sullenly as he dare. 

“One of the brutes that takes the bread out of the mouths of honest 
Romans,” shouted another. 

“ Let the dog die,” yelled someone else. 

“ Silence, you gutter curs. You dare to speak—you who never did a 
day's work in your lives. Another word from one of you and I will place 
him beyond the want of bread or anything else.” Unstrapping the great 
aig 3 nn ne aes he Lege iton the ground. “Here, you,” and 
he called four of the spectators, who readily obeyed, “ carry thi 
the Villa Pincii. Take each a corner— cee ae 
50.” 

The dying man was placed on this 
impromptu bier, and the procession, fol- 
lowed by Varus, wended its way to the 
palace of the Lady Julia, which stood on 
the summit of the mountain. 

At the entrance to the grounds, after 
a liberal gift of money, he left them with 
instructions to deposit their burden in the 
care of his fellow servants. : 

Slowly he wended his way down into 
the city. Various acquaintances saluted 
him, but he took no notice. Many of his 
lady friends, who would have given much 
for a kindly glance from this young, 
handsome soldier, endeavoured to attract 
his attention, but to no purpose. Merely 
glancing up now and then to see that he 
was following the right road, he sat 
evidently with his thoughts fixed on 
some scheme. He rodeon right through 
the heart of the city past the Capitol and 
the Forum. Near where the arch of 
Constantine now stands he branched off “4 
to the right, intending to take the Via; 
Appia, but, just as he was nearing it, he UJ 
met the man he was in search of, Galerius, 
returning from his inspection of the new 
baths. 

“Hast thou stormed the Pincian 
Heights, Varus?”’ was the greeting from 
his friend as he checked his horse. 3 

“Nay, I have been driven off,” he 
responded sadly, “I want thy help.” 

“To capture a woman, eh, Varus?” 

“To capture a goddess.” Galerius 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“You love her still?” 

“More than ever.” 

“ And still she scorns thy suit ?” 

“ Alas! Yes, she will not even listen.” 

“ Art thou willing to risk the anger of 
oo gods, and by one daring streke win 

7” 

“By Hercules! Yes. I would pursue her through Hades. All its 
eg would not prevent me, or divert me from the path that leads to 

r.”” 

“ Why, Varus, they all have their price. Why should she scorn thee? 
I can help thee in this matter, though I doubt if it be for thy good.” 

“ That is why I seek thee, Galerius. What is this help? It must be 
potent, for Julia hates me.” 

“If it so, I know one who can turn the blackest hate into the 
sweetest love.” 

“ Have a care, friend,” and Varus glanced suspiciously at Galerius. 

“Come with me and rest first. I will unfold to thee the plan only after 
refreshment. Love is invigorating, but it is not nourishing.” 

The house of Galerius was near the Quirinal Hill. Dismounting, their 
horses were led away by two African slaves, and together they entered the 
portico, where they took off their sandals and put on slippers. From the 
portico they passed through the hall, and several noble rooms all festooned 
with flowers. Crossing what appeared to be a large conservatory, they 
reached the /riclintum or dining-room, where a repast of the most 
sumptuous character was quickly served up by black slaves. 

When they had feasted, these ebony servitors placed dishes of Oriental 
fruits, and a plenteous supply of wine before them, and then retired. 

As soon as they were alone, Varus turned eagerly to his friend and 
uttered one word--‘‘ Now.” 

“Whenever you like, but let me have more wine. Here, fill up thy 
goblet. Here’s to the fair Julia.” 
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The horses bounded off at a furious gallop, 
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Varus drained his to the last drop, and endeav 
himself on his couch, looking eagerly 4 Galerius. i aa, 

“Now thy plan,” he said with manifest excitement. 

“ Dost thou remember Gaius Marcus?” 

ae 

‘Well, he was in love with Aurelia, my fair cousin. Sh i 
Julia hates thee. I liked Gaius. He wi stabbed just before thou did 
arrive in Rome. He had been to the Temple of ——” 

“Tell me thy plan,” cried Varus impatiently, 

“Well, as I told thee, Aurelia refused him several times. One day he 
called here and told me she had consented and how he had Managed it. 
a and I had been friends since we were boys. I stood his friend once 

en—— 

“ Galerius, I want none of thy gossip. ’ 
cM ce ee acura y gossip. Tell me what the secret was 

“Well, he told me as we had our wine together, of a crafty fellow, 
Metesouphis, an Egyptian priest, an evil-eyed villain who reads the stars 
and knows all the secrets of the city. It was Metesouphis who did it— 
how, I don’t know exactly. He forced her to sleep or placed her in some 
trance, and while she was in that condition told her to write and accept the 
suit of Gaius, and she did. Gaius 
gave the thief four hundred aurei. I 
saw the dusky scoundrel but two days 
ago, bent on some other devilry I 
guess.” 

“¢ What else knowest thou?” 

‘* Why, he has managed a few affairs 
for rk at ee Not see serious ones 
as. thine. Tem loves ’—and he 
laughed. i 

“‘Noharm must come to Julia,” said 
_Varus decisively. 

“Nay, it is nothing. When I had 
fever he put me to sleep. Hypnosis is 
the name of his black devilry. No 
. drugs. He touches his subjects and 
they at once doas he tells them.” 

“How will he gain admittance 1: 
Julia?” asked Varus. 

“Trust him for that. Three days 
from now, perhaps before, and Julia 
will crave thy love, and thou wilt have 
it in her own handwriting. It depends 
on the mood he is in.” 

“ Quick, take me to this priest or 
devil, or whatever he may be,” and he 
jumped up from his seat. 

“Thou art unreasonable, Varus. I 
must refresh after all the exertion of 
answering thy questions. Here, drink 
again to the fair Julia and luck to thy 
enterprise.” 

arus obeyed, but he was restless and 
ill at ease. 

“ Now then, once more—Confusion 
to this priest of Isis—Drink, Varus.” 

He drank again, but did not enter 
with alacrity into the mirth and jovialit 
of his friend. His pulse beat wi 
quickening rapidity. He was hot and 
feverish with anxiety and superstition. 
He felt that his soul—his better self— 
‘was imperilled on this desperate venture, 
and was about to be bartered for the 
stake at issue. Action was necessary 
which must be prompt or his courage would fail him. 

By the time they got out the moon was up. It was a cloudless night. 
The vast expanse of sky and the streets of the city were bathed in a violet 
blue. Now and then they passed into the deep shadows of some of the 
colossal buildings, then out again into the glorious moonlight. The light 
and shadow seemed to correspond with the alternate feeling of hope and 
dread which possessed the heart of Varus. 

They wended their way to the house of Metesouphis, who lived in the 
only habitable part of a ruined temple on the Via Latina, a place of ill- 
omen, and reported by the plebeians to be haunted. The ruins stood off 
from the road on a space of barren ground, with a number of gloomy 
cypresses rearing themselves erect and ghastly against the blue of the sky. 

arious reptiles darted hither and thither at their approach as they skirted 
the edifice in order to arrive at a small door on the eastern side. 

They were just about to knock when the door swung open. 

“Go on,” said Galerius ; “I have not been here by night before.” 

At the end of the passage in which they found themsclves they saw a 
hideous little dwarf holding back a curtain. He beckoned to them, and 
they passed within this heavy dark veil, beyond which was another curiain, 
separating another rooms The dwarf went through some mysterious forms, 
which were answered from within. 

After waiting for some few minutes, they were admitted to this second 
chamber, and their guide withdrew with noiseless footsteps. It was some 
time before Metesouphis appeared. When he did enter the room his 
visitors started at the sight of his ghastly face. He was tall and thin, with 
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eyes that glowed like balls of fire, or more like some precious stones with 
a fierce light upon them. Eyes that looked not at you, but through you. 
He entered quietly. without salutation of any kind, and, motioning to his 
guests to sit down, he folded his arms and looked at them. 

“You seek me for what?” he asked. 

Galerius looked at Varus, who for the moment could not find words. 

“ Would’st thou know thy destiny ?”” asked the priest, and he fixed his 
eyes on Varus. ; 

“I would test thy power first,” answered Varus, who was regaining his 

courage and 

some of his 
accustomed 
brave _ bear- 


Galerius fell as if dead 
upon the floor. 


ing. 

The priest 
laughed 
mockingly. 

“TI do not 
believe in 
witchcraft,” 
said Varus, 
“but I hear 
thou canst 
help with 
some power 
that I do not 
understand.” 
3 “What 
©’ dost thou 
mean by the 
term ‘witch- 
craft, my 


which is sup- 

posed to 

To oe shape one’s 

- destiny,” replied Varus. 

“Destiny for its fulfilment requires 

action—action requires will. Destiny, therefore, is the outcome of the will. 

Our will shapes our destiny. If we cannot shape and govern our destiny, 
then only should we deny witchcraft.” 

“I cannot argue with thee, priest. Give me thy help, then name thy 

rice.” 
Oe Would’st thou see my power first?” Going towards Galerius, whom 
he had been watching for some time, Metesouphis made a rapid downward 
movement with his extended fingers, and Galerius fell as if dead upon 
the floor. 

“ Peace, fool,” and he turned with stern but calm gesture to Varus, 
who had drawn his sword. ‘No hurt shall come to thy friend. Let him 
rest there. He needs sleep, as thou needest help of another kind. It will 
refresh what little brain he has. Thou would’st marry Julia, widow of the 
Mons Pincius? Cannot thy noble fame, thy brave bearing, thy boundless 
wealth, win thee a bride without having recourse to spells and witchcraft ?” 

“What could bring me here? Else I had not sought thy aid, priest.” 

“ Ah, my son, as many come here to get rid of enemies as to win lovers 
and maids.” 

“My sword is my remedy for those who hate me. Come now, help 
me and name thy price—a thousand, or shall it be two thousand aurei? 
Only bend her proud will.” 

‘or a few moments Metesouphis remained apparently in a deep reverie, 
as if at work on some problem. All this tended to inspire his visitor with 
renewed awe. 

“Tt shall be done. Knowest thou that she slew the youth Mnithe 
to-day?” and an angry glare came into the eyes of the magician, making 
him look more than ever like a fiend. 


Varus saw the look, and brave as he was, he quailed before this ‘< 


eo, stranger whose power he sought and feared. Weird fancies of 
al 


kinds crowded into his head, and he looked suspiciously at various - 


objects in the room. 


“Remain here; for a time I leave thee. I must have Bembia here from | 


the palace of thy lady. We shall require his aid.” 
“ But who will bring him?” 


“I will bring him as easily as I bring thy friend here to himself,” and | ¥ 


stooping, he touched the forehead of Galerius, who immediately awoke, 
rubbed his eyes, and got up from the ground. 

For a second the priest stood as if concentrating his mind and gase on 
some far-off object. 

“‘ Bembia hears and obeys,” he said, turning to Varus. 

“Why, who told him?” asked Galerius. “ Who went for him?” and 
he gasped with astonishment. 

“TI willed him to come, as I willed thee to fall asleep.” 

““ Why not exert thy wonderful power over Julia and let us depart?” 
Sn ecanan 1 eald do thy wil name Tarry. I go to prepare 

“ use I would do thy will in another way. Tarry. I go to 
the potion for thy Julia,” and he smiled with such a hideous contortion 
that the two friends shuddered. 

“By Hercules, that fellow must leave Rome when I marry Julia, or 
I will slay him,” said Varus as soon as he left the chamber. 

“Is this thy gratitude?” The voice came from the roof. Looking 


up, they saw nothing but a bell-mouthed ornament, and from this the 
sound seemed to have come. 

“Hush, Varus, I wish us out of this den,” and Galerius turned pale. 

“We are in his power; have patience my good friend,” and Varus 
paced up and down the chamber. ; 

After the lapse of some thirty or forty minutes, Metesouphis returned 
as noiselessly as he had departed, bearing in his hand a phial of rock 
crystal, containing perhaps a teaspoonful of a liquor, perfectly colourless, 

“Take it,” he said, and he placed the philtre in the hands of Varus. 
“ See that none but thy mistress swallow it.” 

“ But, Aurelia, my cousin, there was no potion—nothing save thy 
hypnosis,” blurted out Galerius. ; 

“Hypnosis is not the remedy for Julia. What did for Aurelia were 
useless where Julia is concerned. Minds differ—some are strong, some 
weak—like thine. Julia’s imperious will can be softened by this, and 
become amenable to mine.” 

A smile of satisfaction passed over the face of Varus. 

“Bembia will be here presently. He will take thee, Varus, into the 
palace of the Pincii this night. See that no lips, save Julia’s, touch this,” 
he repeated, and he tapped the phial with his fingers. “Let her take it 
in her wine. This night she spends with the Emperor’s niece. When she 
returns to her palace thou wilt contrive that she drink it, or Bembia will do 
it for thee. All is prepared for thee—a fool can do the rest. Wait near 
her for the space of an hour; then thou canst approach fearlessly, and 
smother thy love with kisses. The change in her.will astonish thee,” and 
he smiled. 

“ Ah, Bembia,” as the dwarf attendant introduced Julia’s Abyssinian 
slave, who was breathless with running, “so thy mistress killed thy fellow 
servant to-day, whom they call Mnitheus ? ”’ 

“ Yes, curse her,’ answered Bembia, without hesitation. 

“Have a care,” and the priest glanced at Varus, who had turned in 
fury on the speaker. 

“Thou wilt take this friend of mine. He must stay with thee to-night. 
Does thy mistress take wine?” 

“ Yes, master. She always takes spiced Chian when she returns late at 
night.” 

“Good. Obey this stranger,” and he pointed to Varus. 

“Now, begone,” and without another word Metesouphis turned, and 
left them. 

A bell rang, the dwarf appeared, and, preceded by him, they passed out. 

“Lead on, Bembia. If there be treachery, thy life shall answer for it,” 
and Varus touched his sword with a convincing emphasis. Galerius walked 
with them as far as the Villa Publica, where he said farewell to Varus, and 
branched off to the right, the road leading up to the Quirinal. He breathed 
freely only when he was clear of his two companions. 

Neither Bembia nor Varus spoke: in silence the slave led the way at a 
quick pace, with Varus immediately behind, watchful at each sound, and 
peeping into the dark recesses every now and then like a true soldier wary 
of surprises and ambush. 

It was a perfect night. The crescent moon followed by a single star— 
like a young bride attended by her page—glided along in a heaven of 
purple blue, her light throwing into bold relief here an Ionic column, there 
a grim embattlement. Diana looked her best to-night. “Surely,” thought 
Varus, “‘ she smiles on my purpose in truth. It isa good omen,” and his 


The dwarf y ‘rag nea 


ee oe 


mind 
ott vet bees to the mysterious Egyptian priest Varus did not 


the 
A few hours before he would have smiled at it, though he coy mr 
jana Oo! 
8 religious system, but his mind on the subject of religion had 
rch ht. ve to Bons present he be ireaied the 
red contempt: here was one of the fraternity to 
whom he could not be indifferent, who lived in an atmosphere of mystery, 
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hind which there was power, greater to Varus because he could not grasp 
_r understand it. Varus was becoming religious: unconsciously his mind 
«as being prepared for it. 

«To-night, to-night my quecn, thou shalt be mine,” he repeated to 
himself. There was no doubt in his mind, and he felt for the precious 
phial carrying the charm which was to bring about such wonders. 

Together they entered the grounds of the Pincii. They were extensive, 
and from the highway looked like a forest. The outer boundary consisted 
of pines chiefly, and within the belt of these were innumerable arbour walks 
all well kept. The moonlight gave an air of enchantment to the place, but 
Varus had no time or inclination to admire. Once or twice they were 
challenged by the night watch which the owner maintained, but Bembia 
passed all with a light joke which appeared to be welcomed. Just as they 
came to the outside of the spacious edifice, where lived the lady of this 
domain, the slave requested Varus to wait, promising to return in a short 
space. Warus wrapped his cloak about him and sat down at the base of a 
largetree of some kind. The time seemed long, every minute appeared 
twenty. A nightingale sang as if its throat would burst, but he noticed it 
not; the beating of his heart overpowered everything. At last a quick step, 
and the Abyssinian appeared, beckoning him to follow. Through various 
corridors, gloomy chambers, and passages they wended their way together, 
evidently through the servants’ quarters; those who 
occupied responsible positions and slept in the house. 
Many were engaged in playing dice; but they paid no 
heed to Varus. Others were reading. 

Soon they came to the better parts of the palace, large 
stately rooms, and a corridor studded with statuary. In 
this they stopped and entered a chamber on their right. 

“Here the Lady Julia will take her wine,” said the 
guide. “Thou must hide in these curtains. Have a 
care, my master; if she discover thee, her guards will 
hack thee to pieces.” 

A grim smile was the only reply, and, leaving the 
adventurer to himself, Bembia vanished. 

The room in which Varus secreted himself was 
Julia’s favourite, answering to what in modern life would 
be termed a boudoir. It was gorgeously furnished with 
every luxury wealth could procure, and with a refinement 
far beyond caything Varus had so far experienced. 
Cabinets of choice inlay, ivory couches with gold fasten- 
ings, tables of grotesque carving—but such things did 
not occupy much of the attention of Varus. He had 
not long to wait to see the object of his visit. Presently 
the door opened noiselessly at the touch of 
a slave, and the Lady Julia entered, preceded 
by two guards fully armed, who bowed several 
times as she flung hersclf on a couch, and at 
a nod from her left the room. 

Bembia put one or two more logs of wood 
on the fire, and in retiring, under pretence of 
arranging the curtains, managed to take from 
Varus the love-potion, entering again with a 
large vase, and a smaller vessel containing hot 
water. 

He mixed the wine in a gold goblet 
incrusted with rubies, and turning his back 
upon them in the room, emptied the contents .7 
of the little bottle into the cup. Kneeling, 
he presented it to his mistress, who placed it «77g 
on a table by her side. Taking up a parch- = ** 
ment, she motioned to the ladies-in-waiting, 
and bowing very low twice, they retired. Bembia gave one curious 
look in the direction of the place where Varus was hiding, and withdrew 
without any further ceremony. Some time elapsed before she touched 
the wine, and his heart beat violently as he gazed on her beauty, 
accelerated by the thought that he might be discovered before she drank the 
magic draught. 

Suddenly something seemed to annoy her in the manuscript, for with 
an impatient gesture she flung the parchment into the fire. Taking up the 
goblet she took one or two sips. Then she sat up, stared at the logs 
burning on the hearth for a minute or two, evidently in a kind of dream. 
Was she thinking of Varus at all? Was she blaming herself for the death 
of her slave? Her lover hoped it was the former. Perhaps she had some 
vague presentiment of coming danger. Again and again she changed her 
position on the couch in a way that suggested a restless mind. At last she 
turned, and in one draught emptied the goblet. Then she leaned forward, 
and rested her head on her right hand. There was something she was 
endeavouring to puzzle out, if one could judge from the perplexed 
expression which came and went. How long the minutes seemed to be! 
How he yearned to tell his love to this magnificent creature, who was to be 
his, who was to be c and would welcome the caresses of him whose 
love she had scorned! The-<dream of the future was sweet to Varus, but his 
dreams did not last long. Anxiety for the present was too much for his 
castles in the air. 

Was it fancy, or was it real? He found his eyes wandering to the 
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kissed and fcndled her. 


curtains which corresponded to his hiding-place on the opposite side of the 
room. A pair of eyes—evil eyes—caught the firelight and flashed like 
glowing metal. The evil gaze was concentrated on the lovely form of the 
one he wooed. Was it Bembia? No, and Varus grasped his sword. At 
that moment Julia slowly rose; turning toward her soldier lover, she 
stretched out both arms to him, and began to walk slowly, like one 
impelled by some invisible, irresistible face, in the direction of Varus’ 
hiding-place. 

For a second he was almost terrified by the fearsome look and 
gleamless eyes, so different from those which had set his heart on fire. 
Now they were cold, lifeless, and without expression, save for the dull look 
of one pleading for aid, which startled him into action. 

With a bound he was by her, and had clasped the outstretched arms 
about his neck. There was no resistance now. He lifted her as he would 
have lifted a child, and bore her back to her couch. 

“My Julia,” he cried, as he knelt in adoration, “My Julia, now 
eg mine!” and he began to pour forth a torrent of passionate 
words. 

At this instant a low satirical laugh sounded in the room, and turning 
quickly, he saw the Egyptian priest, who stood for a second, then laughed 
again, and went out through the door Julia had entered by. 

Varus was too much taken up with the worship 
his love prompted to follow, or Metesouphis would 
not have departed so quietly without giving the reason 
of his intrusion. 

“My Julia!’ he repeated again and again. 

When the Egyptian had laughed he had sprung to 
his feet. Now he bent over, and kissed and fondled 
her. But strange, there was no resistance, and no 
response, no welcome such as lovers get, such as 
lovers expect. 

“Julia! Julia, my queen!” he cried, and he 
scrutinised the face of his mistress. Only the same 
cold stony stare grected him. Suddenly she made 
an effort to speak, then fell back, her eyes rolled. 
Metesouphis’ drug had done its work. Julia was 
dead. 

Varus stood for a moment, hesitated, then 
caressed her again; but at the touch his heart froze, 
and he staggered at the sight like a drunken man. 
Only with a great effort did he control himsclf, and in 
the effort the veins of his forehead blackened. He 
stood, the incarnation of a great despair. Then in an 
awful tone he swore by his gods that the wretch 
who had slain so much loveliness should die. He 
cursed the priest, he cursed everyone; for the moment 
he was mad. 

“ By the gods!" as a sudden thought struck him ; 
“T can and will preserve thy fair name, and thy funeral 
pile shall exceed in grandeur that of an emperor.” 
He seized an unlighted lamp, poured the oil on the rich 
carpets and mats, scattered the logs from the fireplace, 
and in a few seconds the palace of the Pincii was in 
flames. 

Then he knelt for a brief space by the side of his 
lost love, covered her reverently with the curious rug 
of Eastern workmanship, kissed her cold marble brow, 
and with a determined and manifest wrench turned 
just in time to escape from the house. 

Regardless now of everything, he strode throug 
the crowd of servants who ran hither and thither in wild 
confusion, with the steady, firm tread of a man set on a grim purpose. 

Away down the Mons Pincius he went, back through the now crowded 
streets, alive with inhabitants who had turned out to witness the great 
conflagration. 

But a few hours before and he had passed along these thoroughfares 
full of hope, buoyed up in the delightful anticipation of the promised 
success awaiting him. 

Again he was on the Via Latina, and turned off to the old ruin where 
the object of his vengeance lived. Once the thought crossed his mind that 
perchance his sword would be powerless in dealing with such an one as 
Metesouphis. He cared not. Perhaps he could still pursue Julia, if he died 
avenging her, in the abode of departed spirits. 

He thundered at the door of the pricst’s abode. As before, the door 
opened, but there was no dwarf visible this time. Once inside, he rushed 
to the chamber where he had interviewed the magician. He shouted for 
Metesouphis. He cursed. There was no response. Battied, he proceeded 
to wreak his vengeance on what articles of furniture there were in the place, 
when his eye caught sight of a sealed parchment. Approaching it, he found 
it addressed to himself. Hiastily cutting the silk thread and breaking the 
seal, he read: 

Thou hast had thy wish—I have had "y Sabla The slave whom juba slew 
to-day is Nitékris, the last of the Memphite ings. ther thou hadst sought mv 
aid or not, Julia would have died this night for her foul deed. Vale! thou shalt see 
me again, but not now. 


MeTesouruis. 
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T the northern end of the Te Kapua block over beyond the 
Western bank of the Hautapu River, two men held adjoining 
sections. ° - 

They were pioneers to the extent of being miles and miles 

further inland dan any other settlers. Naturally, being first- 

comers, they had taken the pick of the land, and away down 

in the township at Hunterville, both Jack Hamment and Ralph Prescott 
were greased prosperous as amongst small farmers. 

They were hard working, and, as became neighbours, they were friends. 
This latter fact, except for the overwhelming influence of their solitude, might 
have been difficult to explain seeing how unlike they were each to the other. 

Hamment, “‘ Hautapu Jack” as he was generally known, was big and 
burly, and as rough as he was kind-hearted and illiterate. He was fair, with 
a yellow beard, that seemed all the lighter for contrast with his tanned skin. 
He was as careless with respect to his attire, so long as it was stout and 
serviccable, as he was peculiarly precise with respect to the appearance of 
his section. His fences were always in good order. His cottage was 
invariably neat and distinctly superior to the average bush whare. He had 
a well-stocked vegetable garden, and had even found time to bring up by 
pack horse a number of young fruit trees, with a mind to an orchard. 

Ralph Prescott was popularly supposed to have foreign blood in his 
veins. He was exceedingly dark, with black hair and sallow complexion. 
He was of medium height with small hands and feet, and a soft purring 
manner that belied his fiendish temper. He obviously had a history, for 
his ways were those of a man who had once been rich and mixed with 
high-born people, people of his own rank in life. ‘Gentleman Prescott” 
he was called, and the nickname seemed to suit him. 

In many respects he was unsuited to a rough bush life, though physic- 
ally the slender form was a mass of hard sinews and muscle. But the way 
of things was strange to him, and of a certainty he would have gone to the 
wall but for Hamment's kindly assistance. As it was, he had done well— 
scarcely as well as his neighbour—but still fairly well. His shortcomings 
were in details. His fences were neglected, his hut was untidy and out of 

repair. It seemed as though he took more pains in his own personal 
xk apna than in that of his section, and the preference was an unprofit- 
able one. 


If Jack Hamment in his careless, good-natured way tolerated or even 
liked Prescott, Punch hated him. 

Punch was a Maori boy of any age between sixteen and twenty. He had 

nts somewhere up Taupo way; he had a lean pony that ambled and 
eas prodigious distances, and he had a sort of religion. 

tly what that religion was he himself would have found it hard to 
explain. The central figure of it, the great God of it, was Hamment—big, 
bluff, burly Jack Hamment. 

The religiun began when Punch was small and when Hamment first 
came on to Te Kapua. Punch’s tribe owned the major portion of the 
block, so that the boy had a double tie, being, as it were, part landlord, as 
well as bond slave. 

Hamment had a shrewd notion of the lad’s worship, although possibly, 
he was unaware of its earnestness. It made no difference in his treatment of 
Punch. He shared his hut and his meals with the boy, and, when the humour 
seized him or the necessity of a reproof arose, he cuffed him. Still, there 
Mow no spite about it, and Punch, if he felt the blow, remembered only the 

ruises. 

It was different with Prescott. More than once he had cursed at Punch 
and Punch had bluntly answered him back—and then sulked. Twice 
Prescott had struck at him. The first blow Punch evaded by a timely leap. 
The second got home and felled the boy. The Maori rose to his feet slowly, 
and with a look of hatred on his face. 

“Pi cae you sorry some tay, I tink,” he muttered. 

“ Well, clear out of this, you young cub!” exclaimed Prescott. 

“ Dis not your place! Pi Kolly, you clear cut,” answered the boy. 
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Prescott paid no attention. He was 
endeavourin; 2 fasten fae! to a pack 
horse a sac » which he 
had just Berchased lca Hamment. 

“Here you, catch hold of that strap 
and give it a pull,” he exclaimed. 

Punch made no answer nor budged 
an inch. 

“D’ye hear? By gad, I'll break 
every bone in your body, you obstinate 
young brute! Catch hold!” 

“ E tama,” muttered the Maori. “] 
not your man.” With that he turned 
and sauntered off, leaving Prescott to 
struggle by himself. 

An hour later the man had forgotten 
the incident and its prologue. 

A month later he had something 
very different to think about, for 
“Hautapu Jack,” after a fortnight's 
absence in Hunterville, had returned with 
a wife. 

When Matthews, of the Hunterville 
ee Arms, had engaged Maude Shelton to 
Se” serve behind his bar, he did an excellent 
stroke of business for himself. She was 
an ideal barmaid, tall, thin, with a good 
figure and a wonderfully handsome face. 
She seemed too good-looking for a bush barmaid. In a big city, behind 
a first-class bar, the fact might not have been noticed, but in an up-country 
public-house it was obvious. 

Not but what her occupation suited her admirably. She seemed 
frivolous. She liked the excitement. She liked the constant admiration of 
men. She gloried in the power she enjoyed as the uncrowned queen of 
Hunterville. She was not over well educated, and had never seen a big 
town, so that the possibilities she had lost by never having been introduced to 
a first-class hotel proprietor did not trouble her. 

So she flirted—that was the supreme delight of her life—with the 
unmarried men and the married men of Hunterville, until the heads of the 
former were turned and the wives of the latter were furious. 

Then the nine weeks’ wonder came to an abrupt end by her marriage 
with “ Hautapu Jack.” 

It was hard to say just why she had accepted him, although, from a 
purely worldly point of view, er decision might havebeen justifiable. He 
was @ man with a future. Though he lived a long way d, settlemen: 
would soon come abreast of him, and by then he would be one of the biggest 
settlers in the district. With all her frivolity, too, she was worthy to be the 
man’s wife, and not only intended to make the best of any hardships, but 
rather looked forward to sharing them honestly with this big, rough, good- 
humoured man, 


He shared his hut and his meals with the bey. 
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Not that she was exactly in love. Shc herself was quite alive to that fact. 
But he had struck a new chord in the strings of her heart, and the echo of it 
awoke a slumbering desire for the life of a real woman, a life where the 
compliments she might hear, if few, would be real, where the order of the 
day was not to be mere frivolity, but honest, hard-working purpose. She 
wanted to be domestic. She wanted to love and be loved, and it seemed 
to her that the way to such an end was through Hautapu Jack, and that the 
first step was to become his wife. 

Her intentions were good. The misfortune of it all was, that circum- 
stances, her love of flirting, and a man’s insane infatuation, drove her into a 
false position. 

Almost at first sight, Gentleman Ralph fell in love with the girl. 

To do her full justice, let it be said that she failed for some time to 
realise this. When she did, her better judgment warned her of the danger 
she ran. She realised that she ought either to send the man about his 
business or confide in her husband. With understandable weakness, 

rhaps, she did neither. She was : 
Fiphiensd of her husband despite his 
kindness. 

Moreover, and thaps it was the 
stronger influence, he wanted to keep es 
Prescott. There was no harm in her - 
small flirtation, she told herself. She eee 
dreaded the loneliness of losing him. iS ig 

So for a time she enjoyed her folly. 
There was no real harm in anything she 
said or did. The calamity lay in her 
inability to realise Prescott’s earnestness 
and her blindness to the real extent of her 
own liking for him. Without actually 
loving him, she found intense pleasure in 
his company. 

Some foreign ancestor of gentle birth- 
had transmitted to her an_ exquisite 
apprcciation of refinement. The worth of 
her husband was lost in his rough, boorish 
manner. Her admiration for Prescott was 
fired by his soft, cultured ways. He 
seemed to her an ideal, and as such he 
fascinated her. 

He, for his part, fully comprehended 
her lack of intellectuality, but failed to 
appreciate it. Without intending it she 
had infatuated him, and he worshipped - 
with all the jealous passion of a = 
Southerner. f 

lf Hamment was blind, Punch was :‘ 
not. He saw, and at first he was dum- - 
founded. His religion furnished him < 
with at least a sort of reason. Hamment 
was his god. Prescott was “ plenty big 
debil.”” Clearly so also was the woman. 
What Punch failed to realise was that the 
woman was not evil but merely foolish. 

He had never liked her. He had tried 

to, because Hamment loved her—and 
‘what Hamment really loved, Punch felt 
he too ought to love. But she disliked 
Maoris generally, as “black men,” and 
Punch in particular, for “ being a deal 
too much about the house.” 

It never occurred to the Maori to tell Hamment of what was going on 
between his wife and Prescott. If she did one day leave her husband and 
go off with “ Gentleman Ralph,” it was not a thing of which Punch would, 
according to his moral code, have thought much. If the wife of a god 
prea a devil, he concluded that it might be best for the god and bad 
or the devil if she threw in her lot with the latter. 

Maude Hamment, however, did not leave her husband to face life with 
Prescott. She resolutely refused. It was well enough to drift along a 
pleasant flirtation with a man, but it was quite another matter to endure the 
scandal of running away with him. Besides, if she did depart, it would only 
be to the adjoining section. That would be too near Hamment. As an 
injured husband he might be unkind—even dangerous. She told Prescott 
as much, and compromised with her conscience by threatening to tell every- 
thing to Hamment if Prescott repeated the insult of such a request. 

Then suddenly she found herself a widow. 

“ Hautapu Jack ” was drowned down at the lower ford, whilst returning 
from Moawhango with Prescott. According to the survivor, they reached 
the bank and found the river in flood. It was raining hard, and the stream 
was likely to rise higher rather than decrease, hence they determined to 
cross. 

Mid-stream was an island, a strip of shingle with some grass and stunted 
koromiko on it. Between the eastern bank and this island the river ran in 
a deep, narrow channel—the worst part of the ford. It was here the accident 
occurred. Hamment’s horse stumbled and in a second the current swept 
it off its legs. It managed to scramble out away down stream, but except 
for a hat not a trace was afterwards seen of poor Hamment. Nor was the 
body ever recovered. Some =e held it down at the bottom and the 
chances were that the river would keep it for always. 

The story was concise and plausible and generally accepted. The 
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Head first, he thrust his victim into the bubbling waters. 
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widow proved a will and became mistress of the property, Six months 
later, for pure love of the man, she became Mrs. Prescott. 

He made her happy. He was fierce of temper and often morose and 
gloomy. Still he treated her as a gentleman would a woman, and she 
added a profound respect to her love for him. He was too good for her, 
she told herself. It was condescension for him, a gentleman, to have 
married her. 

Prescott, in fact, became the woman's god, even as Hamment had been 
Punch’s. Her worship of him asa superior being almostabsorbed her love for 
him as a mere man. Above all she hugged the belief that he was a good 
man. 

If the death of Hamment made no permanent impression on the 
individuals at Te Kapua, it did on Punch. He shut up the litle zAare, 
which he had built for himself, and abruptly left the run for a native settle- 
ment a few miles across on the other side of the river. 

Over there and from various roadmen down towards Hunterville, he 
more than once heard details of Ilam- 
ment’s accident. He never made a 
comment nor asked a question. Only he 
smiled a grim, ugly smile. 

For Punch knew. 

When Prescott and TJamment that 
wet afternoon had reached the IJautapu, 
Punch was jogging along on his * moke”’ 
towards the ford some three miles behind. 
He had no intention of crossing, he knew 
the river and his horse too well. Con- 
sequently he drew rein in a small clearing 
a quarter of a mile away, where he un- 
saddled his pony and turned it out to feed. 
Then he walked down to the edge of the 
river. 

There, like a bronze statue, he sud- 
denly stood motionless, peering across 
from out the bush, helpless to do anything 
but watch. 

On the island he saw two men, 
Prescott and Hamment. They had just 
‘ reached it when suddenly Prescott ranged 
- Close to his companion and struck him a 
- heavy blow with the butt end of his whip. 
The unfortunate man lurched in his 
saddle and fell with a crash on to the 
shingle. In an instant Prescott leapt 
from his horse, and, seizing Hamment’s 
animal, pulled ae foot clear of the 
stirrup. Then he drove the horse back 
into the swollen river, until it was swept 
off its feet and carried down stream. 

Assured of this, Prescott fastened up 
his own horse and, returning to the 

rostrate form, bent over it. Apparently 
ke was not satisfied. He picked up the 
limp body and carried it to the edge of the 
shingle. Punch saw Ilamment stir as a 
man does when regaining consciousness, 
but his doom was sealed. 

Without a moment's hesitation the 
murderer proceeded to complete his task. 
Head first, he thrust his victim into the 
bubbling waters, gripping him by his 
legs. His head was buried, and for a second or two Punch saw the feet 
twitch and pull, and once an arm was thrown up from out the water. 
Then all was still. ; 

Presently Prescott drew the corpse clear of the river. _He stooped over 
it and was satisfied. He left the still form and, working with desperate 
energy, cleared a hole in the shingle. It took time, suflicient time for 
Punch to have gone back and got his horse and made a dash for the ford. 
But the Maori stood rooted where he was. ; 

His god wasdead, and a new god had come to him, the god of Revenge. 
a deity that demanded of him every nerve and intellect he possessed. 

When the hole was finished, Prescott tumbled the body into it, and on 
top of it rolled a couple of heavy boulders. Around and above them he 
heaped the shingle, That part of the work was soon finished, and in the 
dusk of the afternoon he caught his horse and, swinging into the saddle, 
crossed the further ford and disappeared into the bush on the other 
bank. 

The Maori on the opposite side shrank back into the scrub and slowly 
dragged himself to the old whare by the clearing. And throughout the 
night, above the moaning of the wind and the endless patter of the falling 
rain, there echoed the low wailing “fangt”” of a Maori lamenting the 
dead. ; 

Small wonder, then, that Punch listened in contemptuous silence to the 
stories of Hamment’s accident. He knew the truth, but the time had not 
come for him to make use of his knowledge. When he heard that the 
woman was about to marry Prescott, he set his teeth and began to count 
the hours that tnust pass before he accomplished his desire. He hated and 
loathed her now for forgetting her husband—his god. He hated her almost 
as much as he hated the man. Ayes 

Over and over again he stole down to the river across to the little island. 
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Stretched onthe shingle, above the small, innocent-looking heap of stones that 
marked the ve of his god, he wept and communed his scheme. The 


bitterness cf his ae fanned his revenge. 
Then, suddenly 
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Creeping to a big boulder, he bent over it and reverently kissed it, 


ville, reached the Hautapu, he came across Punch on his moke in the act of 
mnaking the ford. 

“ Hilo there, you young devil! Where have you been to?” 

For answer, Punch mentioned a native settlement some miles off. 

They crossed the shallow ford and skirted round to the bottom of the 
island. It led within a few feet of where Hamment was sleeping his last, 
lonely sleep. Some dread of the spot seemed to take hold of the man, and 
as they passed, he glanced downwards and backwards over his shoulder. 

It was Punch’s opportunity. He was riding alongside Prescott. With 
a quick pull, he clesed and lifting the old stockwhip he was carrying, 
he brought it dewn on the man’s head. With a cry Prescott fell, clear of 
the horse. Before he could meve, the Maori boy had seized upon him. In 
a few minutes tae man, half dazed, was bound tightly with a long tether- 
rope, bound Ite the broken joint of a drayman’s whip. 

This portion of his task completed, Punch tied up the two horses 
to a koromiko bush, and then sat down until Prescott had regained 
consciousness. 

As the brain of the man cleared, his language grew fiercer and fouler. 
Yet Punch sat on the boulder near-by in silence. Presently he arose, and 
treating the helpless Prescott as he might a sack of oats, dragged him 
along the shingle to a spot, which the helpless wretch recognised with a 


shudder. 

His rage gave way to fear, and the hoarse curses and blasphemies sank 
to a piteous whining. 

“ What are you going to do? My God! what does it all mean?” 

‘“‘ Pi Kelly, you see! Plenty soon you know, I tink.” 

Then Punch faced about and took off his old battered wideawake and, 
creeping to a big beulder, he bent over it and reverently kissed it. With his 
arm about it, he half turned and looked over his shoulder at the bound 
creature stretched on the shingle. 

“ You knew what's here. Eh? You know, you know plenty well, ne?” 

Prescott stiivered, and none the less for the look of desperate hate on the 
face of the Maori. 

He crept back to his victim and leant over him. 

“I saw. Pi Kolly, I saw dat tay! I know. I know. £ Zama,” 
he — with bitter contempt, “I tink you be hanged if I tell what I 
see, ne ” 

Prescott’s face had grown with terror. 
brow in heavy drops. ae 

“My | you—you—” 

Punch laughed. } 

“You not like um hanging, ne? Te bery good man Plescott not like 
um hanging, ne? What plice te missus, eh?” 

“My—my wife!” repeated Prescott in a low whimper. 

se t she say if she know? Pi Kolly, dat my business now. 
good, the missus know.” 


The sweat stood on his 


Bery 


one glorious morning as Prescott, bound for Hunter- . 


“ Not for— Ob, Heaven!—’the poor wretch broke out. 
“ oo, ein understand, you couldn't. I love her—I love her and—and 
she worships me. Every day, every hour, she thinks me better and better, 
and new if——” 


and tightened the knots. : 
He — ae heme Kolly, I know. You tink she loves you. 
a 3 ” 
Pi ta ey away, the boy walked up to his moke, mounted it and 
recs aoe sins Tastee To the bound man each minute 


slowly by. 
was a year, each hour a lifetime. He ly noticed the cutting of the rope. 
He Yi no heed to the sun beating on his uptused face. The ceaseless 

vlc of the stream fell on deaf ears. His eyes were enitee tongs bec 
that marked Hamment’s last resting-place. Though F s had 
made it a level stretch of shingle, he seemed to trace a sinking, or a rising, 
or a shadow, that outlined a grave. ; 

And whilst he lay in helpless agony, a woman hurried on horseback 
aft Maori boy. 

“He had pad suddenly with news that her husband was hurt and wanted 
her. She had striven to ascertain particulars, and in the lad’s silence she 
anticipated the worst. Lara boy sty thoughts. 

“‘ Pj Kolly, you bery fond of your man, ne . 

as 1 WT ive bits, pede I love him! Is he badly hurt? Tell 
me, tell me?” : 

You lub ‘im better’n my bess, better’n Hamment ?’ 

“Better! You—you don’t understand.” 

“T tink I know what I say. You lub Plescott better’n my boss? You 
not like my boss when he alibe ? Oh! I know the truff, I seé. Dat not 
te proper way, I tink, for white man’s wife.” 

The woman flushed and grew angry. 


do you mean? I don’t want to speak to you if you talk 
like that.”’ 
The Maori chuckled. 


“ All te same, you lub this man. Dat te big ting. You lub ‘im, ha! 
ha! ‘Cos he bery good man, peha? Dis way,” he added, turning off 
towards the upper ford. . 

Two minutes later, as the woman’s eyes strained across towards the 
island, the neose of a rope settled softly over her head and shoulders and 
she was 2 prisoner. 

She gave a cry of surprise, and then of terror, as she saw the boy’s 
face. She even struggled. It was useless. With her hands and elbows 
bound to her side, she could only sit her horse and allow the Maori to 
lead her over the ford. A few minutes afterwards, she was near her 
husband. She ran forward and sank on to the ground by him, whilst 
an exclamation of horror burst from her, as she saw that he was not 
only cut and bruised, but like herself, was bound and helpless. 

“Punch! What is it, what does it mean? Untie me!” she exclaimed. 

The boy had drawn near; he looked towards the two and laughed, and 

her bonds. Then he stepped up to a stunted shrub and drew out 
a shovel and commenced to dig at ’s grave. Steadily and slowly 
and very reverently he pursued his task, heedless of the cries and beseech- 
ings of the wretched man. And the woman, kneeling by her husband, 
iy oar and noted the man’s hideous terror, and wondered and 
waited. 
’ Presently Punch stopped. He put dewn the shovel and came up to the 
two stretched and crouching on the shingle. 

“T tink you know now, Plescott. I tink you know, s¢? But you 
not know,” he said, to the wife. “You lub 'im. You tink ‘im 
better’n my boss. You ‘im bery good man. E£ Zama. You tink 
Hamment at the bottom o’ te Hautapu. Dat Hamment. Dat Hamment 
in dere,” he said, pointing behind him and towards the grave, whilst he 
bent and peered into the woman's face. “Dat Hamment, and te good 
man Plescott, te dery A a husband, him know how te Hamment come 
dere. He put um. Ha! ha! you tink te Maori not see te way of 
Hamment’s wife and Plescott. No one but te Maori see Plescott, te 
good man. Plescott kill Hamment. Dat's it, Plescott? You kill ‘im, 
ne? Youkill ‘im? You kill ‘im!” he askedfiercely, accompanying each 
question with a kick. 

In a low whisper the poor wretch breathed an admission; and as the 
words oozed from his lips, the woman, with white cheeks, shrank back. 

Punch laughed a seft, musical laugh. 

“You lub te man Plescott, ne? Him bery good man, ze? Pi 
Kolly, I tink you w now, what I mean. Dere’s Plescots dere’s Ham- 
ment, dere’s de wife of te murd’rer. Pi Kolly, 1 tink you happy now! 
Dat’s ‘nuff 1” 

With that, Punch turned away and caught his horse. Before he 
mounted, a thought struck him. He went up to Prescott and drew from 
his belt his sheath knife. He cut the rope that bound the woman and 
dropped the knife into her lap. 

“T tink you cut ‘im lopes, p’haps, or else—” he drew his finger across 
his throat. Then he swung into the saddle, and entering the river, proceeded 
to make the ford. 

And the woman sat on, still and silent. The full horror of what she 
had learnt was wu m her. And this was the goal of her iness! That 
guilty, terror-stricken wretch, was the man she had worshi and revered ! 

she sat, and the splash of Punch’s horse as it forded the river floated 
on the breeze. She could even hear him He was humming a 


waiata, until, a moment or two later, he broke into a chorus he had picked 
up at the woolsheds; 


“Ta-la-la-la b00m-dle-ay.” 
Punch was happy again at last. 


MET him first on the train bound from Port Said to Cairo. 
He was a little “commercial,” brisk in manner, cheerful of 
> countenance, with a deprecating air about him as if he were con- 
@ »  stantly rehearsing his stereotyped formula: ‘ Ah well, don't trouble. 

“~ My timeis yours, sir—my time is yours. Will call again. Nothing 
else, you say—nothing else. Well, good day, sir, good day. 

Outside, the long dreary desert, dotted but here and there bya few dust- 
laden palms, reflected, like a great warming-pan, the fic-ce rays of the sun. 
A'ongside the track a long strip of green stretched away to show where the 
fresh-water canal ran from the Nile to Ismailia, and thence to Suez, whilst 
occasionally came the little open stations where Arabs in galabeahs jostled 
keen-eyed little Greeks in tarbooshes, where old women whined for back- 
sheesh, and urchins sold sticky dates or handed goolahs of water to thirsty 
travellers. . 

I had been through it all before many times, having spent some years in 
the Egyptian Irrigation Service. Evidently not so my little vis-a-v1s, for he 
kept bobbing his head in and out of the window a dozen times at each 
stopping-place, looking with wondering eyes at the motley crowd which 
moved backwards and forwards on the platforms. 

But it was the veiled women that took up his attention. Old or young, 
it was all the same; they seemed to have an irresistible fascination for him. 

Once, indeed, whilst purchasing some oranges from a Greek, a woman in 
a yashmak passed, and the little man stared and stared, utterly regardless 
of the fact that the train was moving and that the Greek walking beside the 
carriage was loudly gesticulating for his money. 

“ What a queer get-up,” he ejaculated. 

“ Do you mean the women ?” I asked. ; ” 

“ Yes, those things with the weeping willow, mourning arrangement. 

“Qh, that is the custom,” I replied. “They are not in mourning ; 
every woman wears them out here.” : 

“Eh!” he ejaculated. ‘“ Even the better class ?’ 

“ Yes,” 

“And yeu might pass a woman you know in the street without 
recognising her ?” ; 

I smiled. “You would not have much chance of knowing any woman 
in Egypt. They are kept closely siut up.” 

“Oh, I eae! chougiit of that,” he muttered blankly. ‘Oh, what an 
ass | am.” 

“IT beg your pardon!” : 

“Eh?” he ejaculated abstragtedly. 

“T theught you spoke.” “'” ~ 

“J’ye made an error ig mv invoices,” he replied soberly. 

He remained for some time, sitting dejectedly in the corner, his feet 
stretched out on the drugget-covered seat, his hands deep sunk in his 
trousers pockets, pursing and puckering up his face, thinking. He did 
not teok panticularly happy—perhaps he was thinking of those invoices. 

“Tel el Kebir,” I suggested mildly. 

He sat up. 

“ Where?” 

I pointed out of the window. “Here is the cemetery where the English 
soldiers were buried.” ; ; 

“Poor beggars,” he exclaimed, as we watched the little green oasis, 


with its palms and grave stones, flit by. ‘“ Poor beggars. But they died in 
@.good czuse,” and the little man half raised his hat. I did not think he 
had the feeling in hi:. 


“ This side was the real field of battle; there, over by that ridge, were 
Arabi's entrenchments.” , 

“Carried at the point of the bayonet,” exclaimed my companion 
excited'y. “No potting your enemy at a thousand yards—hand to hand, 
close grips; that is the way to fight,” he burst out, bracing up his thick- 
set ike Boire. 
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I smiled at his warlike ardour. 

‘There, too,” I added, “ was where Arabi’s masked battery was.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “masked batteries—that is the way they like to 
tee hit a man in the back. Why don’t they come into the open to 

g t ” 

I looked at him curiously. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” he remarked, “ 1 was thinking of something else.” 

“Invoices?” 

“Yes, invoices,” he replied enigmatically. 
inquired presently. 

“Yes, fairly so,” Ireplied. “TI lived here a tew years ago; but I am 
only out now, however, for a few months.” ; 

“ Ah, then, you can tell me something about the customs of the place. 
I am very much interested in the customs, you know,” he added. 

es important from the business point of view, I suppose,’ I sug- 
gested. 

“Quite so, quite so. It isno good taking out samples of top hats or fur 
cloaks, for instance.” 

I laughed. “I see your drift. I am not in the business myself, but if 
I can tell you anything which will be of use to you, I will gladly do so.” 

He forthwith commenced, and bombarded me with questions right away 
to Benha—not the sort of questions I had quite expected, but all about the 
women-folk, marriage-customs, the laws of native marriage, etc., etc. 

I must say that his questions were searching enough, though I failed to 
see what they could have to do with his business. I told him so. 

He only smiled, and said that it was evident I was not in the trade. 

“There is Cairo at last,” I remarked, as the Mokattam loomed in the 
distance and the minarets of the mosques came, standing out like little 
notched sticks, into view. 

“ Ah!” he exclaimed, as, putting his head out of the window, he gazed 
long and earnestly at it. ‘“ Cairo, at last,” said he fervently. 

e steamed into the station, where a row of porters, each one with his 
hotel badge on his peaked cap, lined up on the platform, each one eager to 
sing the praises of his own particular cstablishr-cnt. 

Shepheard’s, Ghezireh l’alace, Hotel du Nil—the old familiar names. 

“Where are you going?” I asked, as I lifted my portmanteau down from 
the rack. 

“I think of going to the Khedivial,” said he; “it is not so salty as the 
others, and is pretty central, I believe.” 

“Quite so. Near the Esbckiah Gardens,” I replied. 

“Good-bye,” said he warmly. ‘“Hepe to see you about some time. 
Many thanks for your information.” 

I shook hands with him. ‘ Good luck,” I exclaimed. 

“Oh, thanks,” he replied, brightening up in a wonderful manner. 

“ Plenty of orders, and good business.” 

“ Oh, I see what you mean, ah, thanks,” he replied, not quite so heartily 
I thought, as he went in search of his baggage. 

In a day or two I left Cairo for Assiout on business connected with 
some engineering scheme, and thus misscd seeing any more of the little 
commercial. ‘ 

I was away up the river for some two months, roughing it more or less 
and right glad was I after the dust, flies, and other obnoxious things of the 
little Nile villages, to find myself in civilised quarters once more, surveying 
from a comfortable seat on Shepheard's balcony the kaleidoscopic-like 
colouring of men and things which passed and repassed on the Sharia el 
Kamel below. 

It is a sight that even I, accustomed as I am to Oriental life, am never 
tired of watching ; and I scanncd lazily over my cigarette and tea-cup the 
faces dusky and white which moved on Cairo’s highway. 

Suddenly I caught sight of a face that was somehow familiar. I half 
rose from my seat. Yes, it was my little commercial, but how altered. 
The briskness which had been in every line of his energetic litde figure had 
gone; his ruddy, cheerful countenance was pale and dejected. There was 
an anxious and almost woe-begone look about him too. He had every 
appearance of a man down on his luck. 

He looked up, scanning listlessly the crowded balcony. Then his eyes 
suddenly alighting upon me, he drew himself up, smiled, and would have 
passed on had I not got up, and, leaning over the low railing, called him— 
though not by name, for I did not know it. 

“Oh, so you are back again,” said he hesitatingly. 

“Yes, come along up.” He came. “ Waiter, another cup. Havea 
cigarette?” He took one, but there was no energy in his movements. 


“ Know Egypt well?” he 
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“Well, and how are the invoices getting along; did you settle it all 

right?” 
°"He half smiled, and shook his head gravely, Evidently business had 
Not prospered with him. 

“TI did not know that you people stayed so long in one place,” I 
remarked. ‘JI had expected that you would have been out of Cairo long 
before I came back.” 

“Thad hoped so, too,” he replied—“ hoped, God knows,’’ he added 
fiercely, ‘‘ to have scen the last of this cursed country, and all in it.” 

Tlooked at him. ‘Oh, beg pardon. I did not mean that quite,” he 
exclaimed, with a jerky laugh; “but when a man is in trouble he often says 
more than he means.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry if that is so in your case,” I replied, for want of some- 
thing better to say. 

“Thank you,” he replied gratefully. Then impulsively he exclaimed : 
“You think Iam here on business, 1 suppose?” I nodded, wondering 
what he was leading up to. 

“ Well, I am not,” he replied, “I’m on another errand. I have not told 
a soul about it; but, hang me, I can’t stand it any longer. ‘The strain is 
too much forme. I must get some help, and you—you—”’ he hesitated, 
“if you would not mind, I wish you would give me some advice 
about it.” 

“Oh, certainly,” I replied cordially. “If I can do anything to help 
you, I shall be glad.” For somehow I liked this little commercial, and felt 
so:ry for him. “ Will you come to my room ?”’ I asked, seeing him look 
nervously about. ‘No, no, the open will be best.” ‘ Come, then, let us 
go to the Esbekiah Gardens. We shall not be disturbed there,” and, 
crossing the road, we entered the turn- 
stiles, and, passing by the fountain, took 
up our seats at the far end, near the 
Kiosk. y 

“Well,” said the little commercial, 
drawing a deep breath, “as I told you, 
I am not here on business at all. I am 
in search of a woman.” 

“A woman!’ I exclaimed. 

“Yes, and as pure a woman as ever 
lived,” he replied, looking at me as if he 
feared I was going to contradict him. 

“Yes, I'll tell you the story from 
the beginning. As you know, I'm a 
commercial. My name is John Wallis 
Brown, and I work for Messrs. Barton 
& Wietherby, the well-known silk and 
woollen people. TU live, when I am at 
home, in Camberwell, in the house of a 
Mrs. well, we'll call her Collins, as 
it really dues not matter. She is a good 
motherly soul, and I have lived with her 
for years. 

“She has a daughter. Maud is her 
name—as good a girl as you'd meet, a 
trifle easily led perhaps, poor girl, that is 
all. Well, 1 had hoped to have made her 
my wife. ‘That is why I perhaps was on 
the road more than I should have been, 
hoping by that to get sufficient of a rise 
to marry on. No, I never asked her, 
but I knew that she liked me, and, fool 
that I was, thought it all right. 

“Then, one day coming back from a 
longer journey than usual, I found 
installed there a greasy, dark-skinned 
chap, who had come to England to complete his medical studies. 
He called himself Ahmed Effendi, and said that his father was a big man, 
a Pasha, or a Bey, or some such thing in Egypt. 

“Lord! whatairs the chap gave himself. I hated him directly I set eyes 
on his dirty skin, and hated him still more when I saw him dancing around 
Maud—for she is an attractive girl, ] might tell you. 

“ But he had the pull over me, and when I was away used to take Maud 
to the theatre, and one place and another, 

“The old lady did not like it. But Maud was a bit self-willed—girls are 
like that, aren't they ?— and would go. 

‘Of course, when I came back, being a tactless fool, I was a bit riled, and 
worse still, took her to task, and must necds lecture her about it. She flared 
up and so did I, and I left next day for Glasgow in a huff. When I came 
back in a fortnight, blessed if she had not gone and got married to him, and 
there was the old lady doing nothing but crying her eyes out all day. 

“Never mind how I felt. But suspecting that chap, I made all inquiries, 
and sure enough they had fixed it all right at the Registrar’s office. 

“Ina week's time a letter came from Genoa, saying ‘That she was so 
happy; that dear Ahmed was so good to her; and that he was going to prac- 
tise in Cairo.’ Practise in Cairo, indeed! He would have had enough to 
practise on in England if I only had hold of him,” said the little man grimly. 
“ And she wound up by saying ‘ That she hoped we would forgive her for 
going off like that, but Ahmed had wished it, or she would not have 
done it.’ 

“ Well, of course, there was nothing to be done, and we settled down as 
best we could, though it was a terrible blow for the old lady. The only 
thing to do was to look forward to her letters. Two came, one from 


2 looked at the face with interest. 


Alexandria, the o ther, a short one, from Cairo. That is nine months aga 
now, and we have not heard a word from her since. 

“ We wrote and wrote, but no reply ever came. Then the old lady 
drooped and drooped. You see, Maud was the only thing, except myself, 
that she ever cared about. And I myself could not sleep for wondering 
what had become of her. So one day, finding the old woman crying about 
the house, I suddenly made up my mind that I would jolly well come out to 
look for her. I had a hundred and fifty pounds saved, so drawing 
fifty, I packed my things and, squaring the firm as best I could, I came 
along. 

“So here you have the whole story. I’ve been here for two months, hunt- 
ing high and low, without result. I have searched almost everywhere. God 
knows where I have not been at all hours of the day and night. But what 
was the good? I can see it well enough now. No one ever goes into these 
houses. The men never let their women out; and even those few who are 
about are all covered up so that you cannot see anything of them.” 

I nodded. I could see the almost insuperable difficulties for such ashe. 
He might stay in Cairo twenty years, and, searching as he did, fail hope- 
lessly. 

e Have you spoken to the Consul, or made inquiries from the Mission 
people?” I asked. 

He shook his head. ‘“ You see, I hoped that it would come out al] 
right, and I did not want her name bandied about,” he replied delicately, 

“Um! You must risk that,” I replied. ‘‘ What is she like ?” 

In reply he drew out a small carte-de-visite from his pocket and passed 
it over. 

I looked at the face with interest. A small-featured, pretty enough girl, 
with a kindly, if rather weak, expression 
about the movth—nothing very remark- 
able, nothing very distinctive. 

I nodded as I handed it back. The 
little commercial took it, almost rever- 
ently, as he put it away carefully in his 
breast pocket. 

Poor girl! Her life, even under the 
best circumstances, could not have been 
anything but a sad one. Very likely 
this dusky saw-bones had a couple, if 
not more, of women whom he had taken 
to wife. And I knew enough of such 
women and their ways to realise that 
they would not spare the interloper. It 
was no good, however, telling my com- 
panion all that. But he himself, 
suddenly looking up, asked hesitatingly : 
“TI suppose he might have another wife 
or so?” 

I nodded. “ May be.” 

“But would not that,” he asked 
eagerly, “ render her marriage void?” 

I shook my head. “I am nota 
lawyer, but I doubt if that would annul 
the English marriage, in England at any 
rate, although perhaps out here it might 
be no marriage at all. Anyhow, that is 
not the important matter now. The first 
thing is to find out who he is, and where 
he has gone.” 

“What would you suggest doing, 
then?” 

“Firstly, get the list of students at 
the hospital—for you say that he had 
studied medicine here before he went 
out to England. Sce the Consul, and put the matter before him. He'll 
keep it secret sight enough. Call on the chaplain, and, if that is no 
good, see the police at once.” 

“Oh, you think it serious? ” 

__ “Well, it is no good thinking that,” I replied evasively, “ but enough 
time has been lost as it is, I am afraid. “OH 

. And, look here!” I exclaimed, as an idea struck me, “I know a man 
who'll go round with you—an old dragoman, who speaks a dozen languages, 
is as keen asa razor, and knows Cairo better than any man in Egypt. He 
is rather an old rascal, but he will do the straight thing for me, as he owes 
me something for one or two small things I have done for him. 

_ “We'll set him to work to-morrow, and I'll come with you if you like 

in the morning to the places I mentioned.” 

cern ou are awfully good,” choked the little man, grasping my hand, 
y. 

“Tut, tut, ‘tis nothing. We'll find her somehow. Cheer up.” 

y God ! if anything has happened to her,” he exclaimed hoarsely ; 
and looking at his sturdy figure actl clenched hands, I thought that Ahmed 
Effendi would have a bad time if he came across the little commercial. 

I sent a note off at once to Raschid, the old dragoman, who now 
kept a café in the Arab quarter, and punctually at seven o'clock the old 
rascal arrived with many protestations of his delight at seeing me again. 

He listened attentively to all that I thought fit to tell him, nodding his 
head to emphasise each point as he grasped it, then stood silently, one 
finger to his nose—an old trick of his when in deep thought. ‘Well, 
Raschid, what do you think of it?” I asked. 

“T like it not,” he replied. 
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“Do you not think that we'll be able to find him ?” 
“Oh, we'll find him right enough—but the girl——” A shrug of 
shoulders was his expressive gesture. ‘You know Eastern life, 


i. schid does not forget his frier 

“ Very well,” I replied, “ we'll say no more about it.” But I knew that 
ao far im lay Raschid would act E 

It was 2 good thing that I had put the matter before him when I did, 
jr the first thing next morning I received an urgent wire recalling me home. 
As it was, Thad y time to dispatch a note to the little commercial telling 
him what I had’ done, and wishing him luck, ere I left Cairo to catch the 
} orto Rubbatino boat from Alexandria. 

e Py 


® 

Twelve months had passed by without my seeing any more of Egypt. 
In fact, it was more than likely that I would never visit it again, since I had 
received an appointment which would probably keep me in England per- 
manently. But I often wondered what had become of the little commercial 
_-whether he had found the girl who had preferred an Egyptian skin to an 
/:nglishman’s—to probably rue the fact for the rest of her days. 

Indeed, so anxious was I to know, that I wrote to Raschid some months 
after I returned, asking what had happened. But I received the letter back, 
and an inclosure with it, from one, Habeeb, saying that he, Raschid, had 
come in for some money, and having sold the café to Habeeb, had now gone 
home te Syria in retirement, leaving no address. So, perforce, I had to 
leave the matter unexplained, hoping that chance or some chain of circum- 
stances would unravel it later on. 

And the chance came quite unexpectedly, as such things often do. 
I was strolling one day past the Holborn Restaurant, when suddenly I 
heard someone call me by name. I looked around, and there coming 
across the road, heedless of ’buses, hansoms, and such like things, was 
the little commercial. 

His step was brisk. He was well dressed. The air of dejection 
which had marked him so when I had last seen him in Cairo was gone. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, with beaming face, as he warmly shook 
hands. ‘ Have searched for you high and low, only to discover that it is 
a deuced hard thing to find a man when he leaves no address.” 

“Well, how is it?” I inquired. ‘Needless to ask, I suppose.” 

He beamed again. “Come, and I'll tell you all about it. No, not 
there,” he exclaimed, indicating the swing doors of the restaurant. “I 
know of a quiet place.” And he led me to some old-fashioned inn in some 
quaint, out-of-the-way corner, where, having, in spite of my protestations, 
called for a bottle of champagne, he installed himself at the other side 
of the table, and, stretching out his legs, puffed for a moment at his 
cigar, evidently revolving in his mind the best place to begin. 

“Now,” said he, after I had with a nod signified that I was ready, 
“you know when you left so suddenly. Well, when I got your note I 
bolted for the station, hoping to see you before you went. But the train 
had gone. When I got back I found Raschid, the man you spoke of, 
waiting for me—a regular brick he proved himself to be, too. 

“ He said the Effendi had sent him, that he was my servant, and all the 
rest of it. He asked a lot of questions. I showed him the photograph, 
and told him all I knew. So off we went straight away to the hospital. 

“‘By George !”’ said the little man admiringly, «but be isasharpchap. I 
would not trust him with goods on approval, I know, though he was straight 
as a line with me. Whenever I asked him to take something, he only shook 
his head, and said that Effendi had senthim. That appeared to him to bea 
sufficient reasen for everything. But after a bit I think some old hunting- 
blood in him must have been aroused, for he was as keen on it as I was. 

“ Well, we tracked that fellow half over Cairo, then to Zag-a-Zig, back 
again to Tantah, then up the river to Assiout. . 

“ We found out who his father was, by the way. He had said that he 
was a Bey or Pasha, you recollect. Bey be hanged! He was an old dealer 
in spurious antiquities in a bye-street off the Moosky. But the old chap 
was dead, so we got no help out of that much. But at last, thank Heaven, 
we found him in that one-eyed place, Edfou. And there in his consulting- 
room—Clinique, the Johnny called it—we unearthed him. 

“Qh, you never saw such a funk as that white-livered creature was in. He 
tried to bluster at first, but he soon saw that that was no good. So out it 
had to come. Maud had fallen ill. He did not know what from, for she 
had left him. Where was she? He didn’t know. Then at last under 
threats he owned up that she was in a hospital at Cairo, at least that was the 
last he had heard of her—for she was no longer his wife ; he had divorced 
her, according to some confounded custom of theirs. 

“¢ Divorced her!’ I shouted. ‘You, you, you dirty half-breed, divorced 
her, have you?’ and I went for him. By Jove, it was the best five 
minutes I ever had in my life, that in the dirty little consulting-room, with 
old Raschid to keep the time. 

“ He took refuge at last under a form, where he remained, invoking the 
parrersan of Allah, the Merciful, the Compassionate. And a pretty object 

e looked before I had finished with him. 

“There we left him, and took the first train back to Cairo, and you msy 
be sure I was not long in getting to that hospital. 

“There she was, poor girl, white as a ghost, and as thin as my stick. 
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She had had some confounded fever or another, brought on by want and 
expcsure, so the German doctor said. Poor girl, how glad she was to see 
me,” and the little man’s eyes looked moist as he spoke of it. “* Take me 
home, home to die,’ was all she said. 

““* Take you home I will,’ I replied, ‘but let you die? not yet awhile, 
Maud. There is the old woman to think of, leaving myself out altogether. 
Die, indeed! not likely, after the wild goose chase you have given me.’ 

‘“** You won't let him come near me, will you?’ she exclaimed, looking 
round in terror. Oh, the brute must have treated her badly; there was 
such a hunted look about her. 

“¢Let him come near; he'd better not. There is no fear of that,” 
I replied, thinking of the hakeem I had left under the bench at Edfou, 
yelling to Allah for help. 

‘Well, anyhow, when she got better I brought her home, and you 
should have seen the way she picked up on the voyage. And the old woman 
ae down to meet us at Tilbury. Oh, 'twas a sight. I nearly blubbered, I 

elieve.” 

‘What became of Raschid?”’ I asked. 

“Oh, Raschid. Well, would you believe it, he would not take a franc, 
not even a piastre. ‘The Effendi had asked him,’ was all the explanation that 
ever I got. But he suggested that we should squeeze something out of the 
hakeem. I do not know how he proposed doing it quite, but it had some- 
thing or other to do with bigamy. But I told him I wanted nothing more 
to do with the chap, but that he could do as he liked for all I cared.” 

“ But there was no bigamy about it, surely?” 

“No,” said the little man, “ I’ve had advice, and as far as I can gather, 
though he was legally enough married to Maud in England, he could have 
a couple or so more wives in his own country, if he cared.” 

“Well, what was Raschid talking about? Oh, I see,” I exclaimed, as 
it dawned upon me. “ The foxy old begzar. He was trying a game of 
bluff, and, confound it, he must have brought it off, too. Sold his café, eh? 
Gone into retirement tas he? No wonder. He must have bled Ahmed, 
the hakeem, by threatening him with the terrors of the law and Consul 
Baring. Oh, the old ruffian.” 

And when I told the little man he roared with delight until some smoke 
getting down his throst, he turned nearly purple with coughing. 

“ Ah, the beggar did not tell me that,” he exclaimed, “ but he’s a brick, 
all the same. Look what he sent me a couple of months ago.” And he 
drew out of his pocket a few papers with the Egyptian official stamp on 
them. 

I looked at them. “Oh! eh! so the beggar is dead?” 

“Yes, here are the papers,” said the little man, “ saying that Ahmed el 
Hakeem died at Edfou two months ago—from typhoid, I suppose.” 

“‘ That releases—ahem—Maud, then? ” : 

The little man smiled. “Yes, for a bit,” he added meaningly. 

“Fora bit?” He nodded. 

“Oh, is that so? Congratulate you; and by George, you deserve it.” 

“Thanks,” he replied, “coming off next week. I say "—he fidgeted— 
“will you—will you come?” 

“Come! Of course I will!” I exclaimed. 

And I went down to Camberwell to see the last of the little commercial. 
And the girl thanked me, too, in a quiet, modest way that I liked. And the 
old lady, she looked as though the happiest day of her life had come. 

And as I stood by her side on the top step and watched the carriage 
drive away to Victoria with the 
little commercial’s face beaming 
out of the window, as he waved 
his adieu, although anything but 
sentimental, I could almost have 
said the same as the old lady, 
as, smiling through her tears, I 
heard her whisper softly to her- 
self: ‘God bless him.” 


¢ Fc tecl vefuge at last under a form.” 
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the sludgy mire of the coun, road to Mobanne, in the 

bewildering darkness and through the rain which was driving 

down like the sleet of a waterfall. A desperate night for a 
lovers’ meeting, truly ; and though I had ridden close on ten miles through 
it and had had to dodge a couple of French scouting parties, I doubted 
whether a dainty little beauty like Lota would be able to venture the two 
hundred yards to our rendezvous even to see me. 

But for the war we should have been man and wife before this, for we 
had tought down the opposition of her friends, and the fact that I was the 
rich Graf von Hollebrann had helped to overcome their objections on the 
score of my nationality. 

With the outbreak of the war, however, all their opposition had been 
renewed with a thousandfold virulence, and Lota had been forbidden to see 
me, or to write to “an enemy of France actually in arms against her.” Our 
love had laughed at the prohibition. We had met twice while my regiment 
lay so close to Mobanne, and I had arranged this third mecting to try and 
cheer the poor little trembling heart. 

I drew rcin as I neared the house, and went very cautiously till I reached 
the little side gate of the grounds where she was to be. I stood there, 
shrouded in the deep darkness of the overhanging trees, and waited. But I 
knew the French scouts were out in the district and, having no mind to be 
taken prisoner, I soon began to develop impatience, and I was meditating 
the expediency of forcing the gate and exploring the grounds themselves, 
when I heard the catch click as someone was opening it, and a moment 
later 1 saw the shadow of a completely hooded figure. 

“Ts that you, Lota?” I asked, though the rzin storm nearly drowned 
my voice. 

“Hush!” The figure held up a hand, as of one warning or 
beckoning. 

In a trice I was on the ground by her side; but it was not Lota. 

“You are to follow me,” said the woman, putting her head close to my 
ear. ‘Don't speak a word.” 

I lcd my horse through the gate, fastened him to the bough of a tree, 
and hastened after the dark figure, now passing quickly and noiselessly 
toward the house. 

1 understood at once that Lota, scared by the weather, had resolved to 
risk a meeting in or close to the house, and I knew there would be plenty 
of need for caution in such a venture. -I 
followed therefore without putting one ot 
the questions that rose to my tongue. 

When we reached the house, my guide 
pushed open one of the long casement 
windows and Ied me first into a small 
room that was in darkness, and then 
opened the door of one beyond, where I 
saw lights. 

I entered expecting, of course, to meet 
Lota, but instead, I found myself face to 
face with three French officers of cavalry, 
one of whom was sitting at a table poring 
over some papers, the other two Icaning 
over him—all three in deep consultation. 

I stopped dead in my astonishment. 
My first thought was that I had fallen into 
a trap laid for my capture. My hand flew 
to my sword, and I resolved to sell my life 
dearly. The fear of possible consequences 
to Lota stayed me, however, while the 
manner of the officers changed my opinion. 
They were apparently expecting me. 

‘Good evening, Herr Lieutenant,” said 
the man at the table, as the others drew 
back and stood behind him. “ You are 


fe: a terrible night,” I said to myself, as 1 galloped through 
yb | -¢ 
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late, and we were just studying your route, fearing you had been 
delayed.” 

is manner was obviously genuine—but why should he “fear” I had 
been detained ? , f ae 

“It is a very ugly night, gentlemen,” I answered evasively, as if in 
explanation. 

‘True ; and some of our fellows are on the road too. Where are the 

apers?” 

PWhat did this mean? Papers? Then they did not know the object of 
my visit. I began to scent devilment ; though what course to take I could 
not see. Obviously, they did not know me—was I supposed to know them? 

“Papers?” I echoed, with a look as of suspicion. ‘“ Who are you, 
gentlemen?” 

“Good,” he replied, smiling. ‘And quite right. But you know no 
names are to be used in this matter.” 

“But I have never seen you before,” said I, emboldened by my first 
successful shot. 

‘We are here in the place of those you have hitherto seen,” was tlie 
answer. ‘Caution is good, but make your mind easy.” 

“I want some proof,” said I coolly; and an exclamation of impatience 
burst from one of the two listeners, a red-bearded, fierce-looking man. Tl:e 
one in command checked him. 

“T have a proof for you. Some of your previous papers,” said he to me. 

“ Show me,” and I stretched out my hand. 

“Do you doubt our word? You?” cried the red man, very angrily a:.d 
with contempt in his voice. 

I read his meaning. He took me fora spy. 1 had been plunged head 
over heels into a pretty little spy conspiracy, and, unless my wits were brisk, 
the affair might prove ugly enough. 

The three drew together, and the red man, whom I heard addressed as 
captain, was remonstrated with sharply by the officer in command, a major. 
At the close the major handed me a packet of papers, and while I turned 
them over with obstinate carefulness I made my plans. 

A glance showed what they were. Vital revelations of the disposition 
and strength of the German troops in the district, a number of indications 
of routes, and so much of the plan of immediate can:paign as was known 
to our staff. 

Every eye was bent on me as I stood turning over the papers, thinking 
for all I was worth how I could discover the 
scoundrel who had betrayed these secrets. 

“You recognise them, I presume,” 
said the major, a little impatiently. “ You 
through the gate. know your own writing?” 

“1 sée ‘what they are,” I answered 
deliberately ; and as I handed them back I 
managed to secure two or three sheets. 
Then, looking him straight in the face, 
I added: “But they are not in my 
writing. I am not the man who gave 
the information.” 

The speech acted like a bombshell. 

The red-bearded captain sprang to his 
feet, and drawing a revolver levelled it at 
my head as he cried excitedly : 

“And what cursed traitor are you, 
then?” 

“You can put that revolver up,” | 
answered, looking at him coolly. ‘And 
if I'm.to be met with a threat of murder 
after risking my life to come here to warn 
you, I'll say no more.” 

A sharp order from his superior caused 
him. to . put away the pistol, growling 
ominously and frowning at me. 


I led my horse 
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“Warning! What do you mean? Who are you?” I was asked 

sharply; and my answer was inspired by the only plan I could form on the 

ur of the moment. If it cost me my life, I resolved to find out who was 
real spy. 

“J el that the whole plot of these papers has been discovered,” I 

replied, in an even, steady tone. “That at the risk of my life I came 


Z was first and covered him. 


hither ; that the man who wrote those papers will soon be here, having been 
supplied with false ones to mislead you into taking steps that may involve 
you in peril and disaster.” 

The effect of my words was clectrical. 
followed. 

“This is a very extraordinary story, sir,” said the major at length. 
“ Who are you, may I ask?” 

“ No, you may not. There are to be no names mentioned in the affair.” 

“True; but you have either forced yourself into this matter, or you 
have rendered Fenck a valuable service. I must press for your name, 
therefore.” 

“ Nevertheless, I must refuse to give it,” I answered firmly. 

“‘ How did you come here?” 

‘] was at the rendezvous, and your guide met me and brought me here.” 

** How did you know of the rendezvous?” 

‘*T have told you the whole thing has come out. I could scarcely have 
been there if I had not known of it, I presume ?” 

“ But what proof have I that your story is true?” 

“ Confront me with—’’ I hesitated as if I had been about to mention a 
name and added: ‘“ With the writer of those.” 

The shot told and the plea was ar to my huge satisfaction. 

At that moment the third officer, who had hitherto said nothing, whispered 
@ suggestion to the major who nodded acquiescence, and sent him out of 
the room. 

“ You will give your word to remain here quietly ?”” 

“I see no reason for that,” I said sharply. “I came voluntarily and 
am not likely to run away.” 
“ Nevertheless, I must detain you,” returned the major peremptorily. 

“I pay no heed to threats,” said I. 

“By Heaven, but the man’s a spy, I tell you,” exclaimed the red captain 
vehemently. 

My blood took fire at this. 

“ You lie, sir,” I cried in a voice of passion, and I rushed forward and 
struck him on the mouth. 

“ A thousand furies,” he shouted, and was for whipping out his revolver, 
but I was first and covered him. 

“Try to draw that weapon and you're a dead man,” I said sternly, and I 
meant it too, as he read in my looks. 

The major had not had time to interfere, but now he said : 

“ Put up your weapon, sir, and consider yourself under arrest, whoever 
you are. Vout private quarrel you must settle some other time.” 

“I’m willing to settle it now, across the table,” said I. 

« ” 


A brief, earnest consultation 


thundered. 
Bee Se Ee as to send that man out of the room; or I'll 
ve it.” 

But at that moment an interruption came. The third officer returned, 
and said the man they had been expecting had arrived. With him came 
also, as-I knew well enough, the crisis of matters. Meanwhile my antag- 
onist stood scowling at me, the pallor of his cheeks thrown up by the 


dark red of his shaggy whiskers and beard. 
“Let come in,” said the major; and in the dead silence I heard 
Cotsteps and the clank of a sword as the spy crossed the hall. 


The instant my eyes fell on him I could not restrain an exclamation of 
astonishment. He was a man high in favour with the staff and of excellent 
family, Lteutenant von Masson. Ilis face fell as he caught sight of me, 
he turned white to the lips, and would have fled, seemingly, had not 
the captain, who was nearest to him, clapped a hand on his shoulder 
and cried with a sncer: 


“Come in, come in. 
Isee.” 

I bit my lips with rage at the taunt. 

“We will settle our quarrel now, if you please,” I said to him. “I 
can stay here no longer, major,” I added, turning to the man in command 
I had indeed seen enough and was anxious to get away. 

“On the contrary, you cannot leave,” was the short reply. 

“Cannot!” I cried, and 1 backed to the door by which [ had entered 
and opened it quickly, but only to step into the arms of three men who 
had just been posted there. 

“ Arrest him,” called the major quietly. 
out of earshot till I call.” 

In a moment my sword and revolver were taken from me, and the men 
led me out into the hall, where I came unexpectedly face to face with Lota, 
who looked the picture of distress and grief. She flew tome and pushing 
the men aside, took my hands. : 

“Fritz, Fritz, what is this?” she cried. 

“There has been some mistake, Lota, but no doubt it will all be set 
right. Say nothing,” I whispered. I saw then that her clothes were all 
ose and sodden by the rain. She had evidently been out waiting 
or me. 

As we stood thus, the red captain came out. 

“We will settle that—” he began, when Lota broke in: 

“ Captain D’Aguilar, what d-es this mean? Why is my—why is the 
Graf von Hollebrann treated in this way?" 

“Is this the Graf von Hollebrann?” and his eyes lighted. 

“ Say no more, Lota,” I whispered. 

“Twill speak, Fritz. This isan outrage, ashame; who dares to do this in 
my house? I will go to Major Mortrey,” she cried passionately. “ The 
Graf von Hollebrann is my future husband, and came here to meet me. | 
care not who knows it, Fritz.” She spoke proudly, little guessing the ill 
turn she was unwittingly doing me. ‘Iam not ashamed of the man I am 
pledged to marry.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” said the brute of a captain, his eyes glistening. 
pity you didn’t tell us the truth then,” he snecred to me. 

A messenger came to recall him, and Lota, all against my wishes, went 
into the room vith him. 

Then I heard voices in loud altercation—Lota’s in intreaty and expostu- 


You two worthy gentlemen know one another, 


“Disarm him and take him 


“Tt’sa 


“ Frits, Frits, what is this?" she cried. 


lation, and finally a cry that made me break from the men who held _ me 
and dash into the room where a singular scene was being enacted. Lota 
was on her knees before the major begging and imploring him to do I 
had not time to hear what, before my captors had seized me again and 
ged me away to another room, where they stood guard over mc. 
ong remained there probably an hour, when I was carried again to the 
presence of the three officers. I was placed at the side of the table opposite 
the major, and the soldiers were sent away. 
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“You are the Graf von Hollebrann, lieutenant in the German army?” 
began the major, in a dry, inquisitorial manner. ; 
a Before T answer any questions, I must understand the object of my 
being interrogated, and the reason for this treatment.” 
“You have been caught acting in a very suspicious manner, and I am 


“To the acatn!" he said fiercely, 


giving you an opportunity of explaining your conduct. If you cannot, or will 
not explain it, the consequences must be on your own head.” 

“Yes, Lam the Graf von Hollebrann. What next?” 

“ Your object in coming here?” 

“T decline to say.” 

“No matter. Mademoiselle de Choiscul has very chivalrously stated it 
was to mect her. Why did you give me the other reason ?” 

I hesitated a moment, and then resolved to answer frankly. 

“I was brought to this room to my intense surprise. I saw there was 
some treachery afloat, and I resolved to ascertain who was the traitor. I 
told that tale to make sure of being brought face to face with him.” 

“You admit, then, that you determined to play the spy so far. You will 
understand the gravity of your position, therefore.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“T did what I felt to be my duty.” 

“ You saw the r'sks no doubt, and resolved to take them. You know 
the consequences?” 

“1 don't understand you,” I said, a very uncomfortable feeling 
beginning to steal over me. He looked up at me with hard, impassive 
eyes. 
ae The punishment of a spy who is caught is—what?” His voice was 
hard as stccl. 

I was silent. 

“You are on your own confession a spy, and you will therefore be shot,” 
he added. 

I could not resist the tightening of the muscles at my heart, but I 
choked down every evidence of my consternation. I thought of poor Lota, 
and of her horror and misery at having innocently helped to bring mattcrs 
to this pass with me. 

There was a dead silence in the room for a full minute. 

“To shoot me as a spy, Major Montrey, is murder. It will provoke 
much comment and will lead to many reprisals,” I said, when I could get 
my voice quite steady. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

I would not condescend to plead for my life, and said no moze. I stood 
thinking of my suddenly broken career and of the girl whom I loved so 
passionately. It was the thought of her pain that made me wince. My 
reverie was broken by the major. Looking at me searchingly, he said: 

“You can save yen:r life if you will. Give your word to say nothing of 
what you hav:: sear, neve and agree to help Lieutenant von Masson in——.” 

“ Enonyt ot wat, it you please,” 1 broke in. “I hold the man who 
tempts as big a scoundrel as the one who listens. My honour is not for 

te.” 

{fe winced, and I saw him bite his lip. Then he called in the guard. 

* Elow long have I to live?” I asked. 

“ An hour,” was the curt reply. 

“Can I have paper and ink? I wish the truth to be known.” 

“No.” 

“* Ah, you wish the murder to be secret.” 

His answer was to wave me out of the room. I fired a parting shot. 

“One of my judges is obviously a man of fine honour,” I cried 


contemptuously, to Captain D’Aguilar, as I passed him. “A platoon isa 
far surer revenge for a coward than a duel.” 

The taunt went straight home, for he started, caught his breath, and 
half leapt to his feet as if to answer me. But no interruption followed, and 
I was led away by the guard. This time they took me out of the house and 
thrust me into what appeared to be a kind of wood shed; the key was 
turned on me, the soldiers remaining on guard outside. 

It was some time before my eyes grew accustomed to the darkness, 
and then I began to feel about the place. I found some heaps of cut wood, 
and sitting down on one of them was surprised at the jangle of falling iron 
or steel. Feeling about on the floor, my hands came in contact with a 
sword, and to my intense joy I found it was my own. I fastened it on, and 
while vowing that now I would have a fight for my life, I began to wonder 
who could have put it in such a place. 

I set it down to Lota. The brave girl had learnt where I should be 
imprisoned and had brought the sword here. Probably, too, there was some 
way of escape, if I could only find it. With that I began to grope round the 
walls and feel for a window. 

1 was doing this when there came a noise of unbarring, and an opening 
was made in the wall through which the night air came rushing cold and 
blusterous. 

“ Herr Graf,” called a voice. 

“ Who is that?” 

“Tt is I, Captain D’Aguilar. You will find your sword there. If you 
are not afraid, come out by this window and I will lead you to a place 
where I can cheat the platoon by taking your life.” 

“‘ Good,”’ said I emphatically, seeing now that it was he and not Lota 
who had put the sword for me, and why he had done it. Ina moment I 
was by his side, and we were striding through the darkness of the night. 

He took me to an empty barn in which a couple of lamps were burning, 
giving a dim, unsteady light. 

‘““Time’s short. This is the best we can do. We must use swords and 
can have no witnesses. Sign this first.” He held out a paper and I read 
it by the light of the two small lamps. 

“‘We, Captain D’Aguilar and the Graf von Hollebrann, have agreed to 
settle our quarrel alone together here with swords. Everything fairly and 
honorably done.” 

I signed under his name, and laid the paper in the light of one of the 
lamps. 

e Quick,” he said, and I saw he had already stripped to his shirt and was 
rolling up the sleeve of his sword arm. 

I made ready instantly, and in less than half a minute we stood facing 
one another in the grim, silent place, staring into each other’s eyes, ready to 


engage. 

“To the death!” he said fiercely. 

“To the death!” I answered in the same tone, setting my teeth; and 
our swords crossed. 

The first few passes showed me that I was a stronger man than he, but 
he the better swordsman. He was, however, half beside himself with rage, 
and from the moment when he hissed out the words : “ To the death!” I 
saw his deadly intent was set on killing me. 

The light was abominably insufficient for the grim work. The lamps 
were placed one in the middle of each side of the long, gloomy barn; and 
although it was fairly distributed as we stood in the centre, I saw ina moment 
that if either of as gave way, the man who was pressed back would be atan 
enormous disadvantage. ‘The ground was very uneven, too, merely beaten 
earth; and the lumps and bumps on it were likely enough to trip one up 
if forced backwards. My antagonist had taken note of thesc things as 
keenly as I, and he put all his force and strength into an effort to drive 
me back. 

I answered with an effort equal to his own; and fora while our heavy 
cavalry swords clashed and rang under the fierce blows which we dealt at 
one another. ‘ 

Had it not been for his rage, I am convinced he would have killed me 
within a couple of minutes, for he lunged and cut at me, parrying my best 
strokes with a skill far beyond mine. - 

But he fought like a madman, and I was soon sure that his strength 
could not last long at the furious pace he set. I fought mainly on the 
defensive, therefore, and had all my work to save myself. Indeed, 1 was 
wounded in three places before I touched him once. 

A furious blow at my kead I managed to turn, but only so that it gashed 
my left shoulder, bringing the blood streaming down my arm and side. 
Aimost instantly 2fterwards, a smarting cut on my leg told me I was wounded 
there. and before | had time to think of it, his sword had sliced the lower 
part of my lett cheek. 

All the time not a word was a io not a moment’s breathing space 
made in the fighting. We eyed each other in deadly animosity, and, 
except that there was a brighter gleam of vindictiveness and pleasure when he 
wounded me, there was no change in the fierce intensity and blood lust with 
which his eyes held mine. 

I saw that I should be certainly killed, if I kept on the defensive only ; 
I should either be hacked to pieces gradually, or grow too weak from loss of 
blood to parry his more dangerous blows. I changed, therefore, suddenly, 
and with something of the wildness of a beast at bay when it scents death, I 
began to cut and thrust at him with all the strength [ could muster, pouring 
in my blows with such rapid violence that twice in as many minutes I broke 
down his guard and wounded him. 

We were both bleeding badly now, and my antagonist was breathing 
very heavily with the fatigue of combat; but my rage had laid ho!d of 
me, and, though I was cool and wary enough outwarilly, I fought with 
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all the fiery vehemence of desperation. My greater strength soon told. 
I rained in my blows with such staggering rapidity that he could scarcely 
fend them off, and at that I saw a look come into his eyes which spoke of 
his conviction that I should beat him. 

This girded me to still further exertions. Now was my chance or never, 
and a minute later the end came. Making a rapid fcint, I put all my 
strength into a terrific stroke which he tried in vain to parry. It crashed 
through his guard and slashed into his sword arm with such force as to 
nearly sever the limb from the body. His sword went clattering to the 
ground and his arm hung helpless by his side, the blood gushing out in 
spurts that told of a severed artery. 

He gave himself up to death like a brave man, and faced me 
calmly. 

“To the death, sir!” he said, speaking for the first time since the fight 
began. 
“ To the devil,” I answered. ‘Do you take me for a butcher?” 

He could stand no longer, and sank half fainting to the ground. 

“TI must bind up that arm or you'll bleed to death before help can 
ceme.” 

“No, no. Fly, sir,” he said, his voice now weak. “ You will be caught 
here, and then——” 

I wasted no time in words, but, tearing a 
sash from his waist, I managed to make a rough 
kind of tourniquet, and so stopped the rush 
of blood. As I was finishing, I heard steps 
approaching the barn. He heard them, too. 

“Fly, fly,” he whispered.  —~ 

Catching up my coat and sword I ran 
toward the door. 

“ D’Aguilar, D’ Aguilar, are you there?” 

I recognised the major’s voice, but made 
no reply. The big, unwieldy door swung back 
and Major Montrey came in. He saw me, 
and put himself in my path. 

“What's the meaning of this? You can’t 
pass,” he cried. 

“’Fore God, man, have a care,” I cried 
furiously, ‘Stand out of my path or I'll cut 
you down.” But he stood his ground and 
called for help. 

In a moment I was on him. Lifting my 
sword on high and uttering a fearful oath, I 
dropped my coat, rushed at him, and flung 
him aside. 

“That man’s wounded,” I cried, and 
catching up my coat, dashed out into the dark. 
I ran almost straight into the arms of the 
snidiers who were hastening up in reply to the 
major’s cry for help. 

“Who goes there?” they cried, and I 
heard the ring of their carbines, 

I did not stay to think, but flung myself on 
the nearest and drove him with all my might 
against his companions, setting them all in 
confusion, and before they had recovered I 
had darted into some shrubbery that bordered 
the spot. 

Fortunately I knew my way, and made at 
top speed for the place where I had left my 
horse. I had scarcely got away when three 
snots sang out on the night air, and then the 
place seemed alive with men, whose shouts 
and crics and shots I heard all about the 
house and stables and grounds. 

I tore across the lawn like a hunted thing, pausing only a moment to 
throw my coat over my shoulders so as to keep off some of the rain that was 
now pelting down more heavily than ever, but thinking I heard them behind 
me, oe on faster than before. 

I felt myself growing weak now from loss of blood and was recling badiy 
wnen I reached the gate. By the mercy of heaven the key was in it, anda 
minute later I had found my horse and led him through. I was in the act 
of mounting, when someone rushed through the gate and called my 
name. 

It was Lota. 5 

“I was going to let you out of the shed, when I found you had escaped, 
Fritz,” she said. ‘And then I came to wait here by your horse. Are you 
safe?” 

At that instant the notes of a bugle rang out calling the men to 
mount. 

“ My darling child, you must not stop here,” I cried, pressing my lips to 
hers. “I must not stay either. They know the road I must take, and in a 
minute I shall have the whole gang at my heels and the countryside roused 
in pursuit of me.” 


“You can't pass,” he cried. — 
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“Oh, it is terrible, it is terrible,” she sobbed. “ Take me with you, Fritz. 
They will kill me for this night's work.” 

““My dec-est, I dare not. My horse could not possibly carry us both, 
and we should be caught before we had gone a mile.” 

“Forgive me, I know, I know. But 1 am mad at having brought you to 
this. Good-bye, God bless you, Fritz—husband, even if I never see you 
again,” she cried. 

It was agony to leave her; but it would have been death to have taken 
her. I strained her to my heart, and even as our lips met I could hear my 
pursuers in the distance. My heart was torn at the pain of leaving her, but 


- there was no other course. 


I clambered into the saddle, bent down for a last caress, and dashed off 
along the pitch-dark road at top speed, glad she did not know of my 
wounds. 

If lhad not known every step of my road, I could not have escaped. 
After half a mile at a mad gallop I put my horse at the low hedge by the 
roadside and struck out a bee line across country. It was heavy going and 
treacherous, but it saved a very considerable distance, and when I emerged 
on to the road again, I could hear nothing of the troopers. 

I let my horse get his wind, therefore, and waited until I caught sound 
of the men again before I pricked forward once more at the gallop. I knew 
of another point where I could take a short 
cut; but this time I was delayed by the very 
heavy going, and when I reached the road 
again I found the men close behind me. 

A loud shout soon told me they had 
heard the sound of my horse’s hoofs, and 
a moment later they commenced fire with 
their carbines. 

I began now to despair. I was nearing 
a village where I had come across a scouting 
party on my way out, while my horse was 
beginning to feel the effects of the big effort 
he had had to make. 

But I set my teeth, drove my heels into 
his sides, and resolved to hold on till he 
d-opped or one of their chance bullets should 
hit me. I encouraged him with words and 
caresses as well as the spur, and he seemed to 
fecl the danrer as much as I, 

As I clattered into the village I looked 
eagerly ahead and around, and to my infinite 
rclief there was not a sign of the scouting 
party. But my pursuers were closing up 
behind me, while the shouts they sent up 

‘ought the few people who were still out 
of their beds running to doors and windows 
to watch the strange race. 

I had only.two miles further to ride now, 
but as I left the village street and splaslied 
on between the hedgerows again, my heart 
sank suddenly. 

The rain had stopped and the sky lifted 
a bit, and at the top of a short, easy slope 
I saw drawn up across the road, their figures 
blackly silhouetted against the sky line, a 
cordon of horsemen. 

It was all over. I was caught between 
the two parties. I drew rein, pulling my 
faithful beast almost on to his haunches, 
and glanced desperately at the tall hedges on 
either side to see if I could possibly leap 
them. 

They were hopeless. Had my horse been 
fresh and myself unwounded, I could not have dashed through them. 

But my one forlorn chance now was to make the attempt. I backed 
my horse to one side and was about to dig the rowels into him and urge 
him to an effort, when my heart gave a leap of joy. 

“Who gocs there?” 

The challenge was in German, and in less time than it takes to tell it, I 
was among my own men, safe, though almost fainting from fatigue and 
loss of blood. 

My pursuers heard the challenge, too, drew rein, and then retreated. 

I had fallen in with a scouting party of my own corps in the nick of 
time, and they took me back to camp, where the story of Von Masson’s 
treachery created a great impression. 

Instantly a strong party was dispatched to Mobanne to try and catch 
him and the officers; but the house was found to be deserted by everyone 
except Lota, her aunt, and their servants who were all just starting for 
Paris. 

Lota wrote me a description of the scene that followed my escape, and 
renewed in the letter the vows she had breathed in my ears at the moment 
of our parting. 
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DELA WENTWORTII was twenty-nine, and as vet no ray of 
romance had fallen across her path. She was well-born, hand- 
some, and clever; perhaps to these things she owed the fact 
that while her contemporaries at Penslow, and those younger 

* than herself, were woocd and won, she remained not only 
single but unsought. 

Even in village gossip her name had never been coupled with that of 
any man. She was Miss Wentworth, as much a part of the church as was 
her father, the vicar, and having no part in the commonplace round of 
“keeping company,” courtship, and marrying which went on among the 
Pollys and Dollys of the place. 

The village accepted the state of things "7concernedly. Miss Went- 
worth did not. Outwardly cold anil proua. —-n in her conscientiously 
performed district visiting and Sunday Sch ol teac! ing—doubly and trebly 
so to the few uncultured squires who cons:ituted the upper-class mankind 
of the region— she was at heart a woman of passion, with an aching sense 
of the emptiness of her life. Her mother,a pecr’s daughter, who had 
married Mr. Wentworth in expectation of a fashionable living, was dead ; 
her relations in the outer world paid no heed tothe girl ; they had daughters 
of their own to bring out and marry. Her father could not do without her, 
the parish could not do without her. 

The parrot cry was accepted ; only Adela knew that it was not true. There 
was no beauty of service in her work, for she hated it, hated the narrow 
village, the sordid cottagers, her lot in life. 

It was the night of the choir practice, a part of the weekly treadmill, 
and the handful of sunburnt men and tow-headed boys were to torture her 
ears with their first essay in a harvest anthem. Few could read music ; 
Adela had to sing the notes again and again with the shrilling trebles before 
the mere air was dinned intothem. She hala lovely voice, rich and pure 
and fu!l of expres<ion, and the use of it was the onc pleasure that could 
distract her from discontent with existence. 

The leadinz passage having been conquered, she turned again to the 
organ to play, and in doing so her eyes met those of one of the men singers, 
atenor. She had not singled him out from the rest before, except as being 
the best-looking of the rustic company ; but this time his glance held hers 
for a moment in spite of herself. It was. a gaze of infinite admiration. 

She played through the symphony, and then spoke without raising herhands 
from the keybcard. “It is your so'o, Mr. Hamlin; have you tried it over?” 

“1 think I know the notes,” the lad answered, and then he san: the dozen 
or so bars allotted to him. His voice was singularly sweet and refined, con- 
trasting with the rough, country accents of the rest as his quick, dark face 
contrasted with their stolid and sun-reddened countenances. 

As he sang, Adela’s attention wandered a little from the anthem. Tle 
was only a farmer's son, asmall farmer too. She had known him when 
he was a little boy, and regarded him as a boy still. He was probably 
twenty, some ten ycars younger than herself, and the years they had both 

sed through were those in which such a difference is that of a generation. 
3ut lately he had been away, she forgot where, perhaps in some town, and 
to her own surprise she was impelled by onc moment’s experience to address 
him not as “ Sidney ” or “ Hamlin,” but by his man’s title. 

The practice went on. There were bars to sing again and again before 
the vericst skelcton of the music was plain to the choir. ‘here were 
hymns to go through, there was a chant to be laboriously portioned out 
among the words of certain psalms, the “ pointing ” being in all respects 
other than the natural man would have made it. But at last it was over, 
the organ was closed, and the blower and the singers were dismisscd. 
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Sidney Hamlin brought the books 
to Adela. 

“TI should have liked to try my 
solo again,” he said hesitatingly. «] 
cannot always come to the practices.” 

Her eyes met his again. She 
spoke—a strange thing with her—on 
a sudden impulse. 

“Come to the Vicarage if that 
will suit you better,” she said. “J 

.. Cannot stop longer to-night.” 

ay The tone was careless, there was 
a touch of defiance in its carelessness. 
She often had tne trebles up at the 
Vicarage ; it was less trouble to teach 
them there, with the piano, than in 
the church with the organ. 

He coloured slightly. They fixed 
on an evening, free from parish library 
and mothers’ meeting, and Band of 
Hope. 

When that day came the Vicar 
asked his daughter to walk with him 
in the evening, a short distance across 
the ficlds to an outlying farm. «| 
cannot,’ said Adela. “Ihave to give 
a lesson to one of the choir in prepa- 
ration for the harvest festival.” 

“Which of them? I will scnd 
down to the school and tell him to 
come to-morrow instead.’’ 

“Sidney Hamlin.” 

The Vicar paused a moment to 
recollect which of the young hopefuls 

Then he realised that a message to the school would not 


this might be. 
serve, 

“Oh, Hamlin? His father was speaking to me about the lad the other 
day. Iam glad vou are finding him of some use. He does not secm to 
geton at the faim; town life spoils a young fellow ; they were fools to send 
him away ; now they will have to send him back again, and he will spend his 
life in some cramped-up counting-house. He is not the right sort for a 
farmer.” 

“No,” said Adela. 

Some inexplicable, feminine fancy inspired her to take unusual pains 
with her appearance that evening, to put on an infinitely becoming frock. 
and to fasten a heavily-scented stephanotis bloom in her bodice. It could 
hardly have been done for the benefit of a farmer’s son of twenty, and yct. 
as she selec'ed the flower, she reflected that it and her dress were such as 
he was not likely to see among his own womenfolk. They entered into no 
competition with the smart blouses and red roses of the Penslow maidens. 

When he came, he was distinctly shy and ill at ease in the big, artistic 
room, and with the self-possessed, elegant woman. This amused her, and 
for awhile she maintained the cold and careless air which commonly marked 
her interviews with her bucolic neighbours. 

When he began to sing—badly, because of his nervousness—she was 
struck again by the beauty of his voice, and by the refinement of his accent, 
and his handsome face ; and presently she noticed how, as the music entered 
his soul, his nervousness fell from him, and the tones came out clear and 
true. She offered a lite criticism once and again as he went through the 
solo, and he accepted it gratefully. When the practice was ended there was 
a bricf silence. 

“You are fond of music,” she said, making no movement to rise from 
the piano and dismiss him. ‘ Would you like me to play something?” 

She began with some tender and poctic melodies by Mendelssohn, 
simple in language, full of delicious sweetness. Then she looked at him 
for a moment where he sat in his low chair, his eyes full upon her. A 
curious little thrill shot through her breast, and deliberately she chose one 
of Chopin’s most exquisitely passionate waltzes, the cadence of its luxurious 
pathos rising and falling in rapturous melancholy on the dusky, perfumed 
air. 

There was no coldness now in her beautiful face, as the slim white hands 
spoke from the keyboard a message which no woman's voice would dare to 
utter, The heavy scent of the stephanotis in her dress came to the lad’s 
senses with the consciousness of the beauty of the girl, and a vague long- 
ing to ccho the unknown, uncomprehended language to which he listened 
filled him with restless wonder. 

She got up suddenly before the last chord had died into silence. 

nee It is not often I have so appreciative a listener,” she said, smiling to 
him ; but he hardly heard the words. “ You will not forget my hints about 
your solo?” 

He realised his opportunity then, and grasped it boldly. 

“ Shall [ come next Thursday and let you know?” he asked. 

“Very well,” she answered, with indifference, but she let him take her 
hand ; and when he had gone out into the summer twilight she laughed 
lightly and glanced at herself in the glass, 

On the next Thursday evening they again went through the solo. In 
one or two passages she thought his reading might be improved, and she 
sang them over in her rich voice to illustrate the alterations she sugsen 


he should make. He wasan apt pupil, and sang them again with her, his 
tenor and her contralto blending fiers Salo: a cig 
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«Our voices go well together,” she remarked critically and a little coldly, 
ne though considering parochial matters only. ‘* We might introduce a duet 
-the parish entertainment next month. It would be a variety, and our 
rogrammes sadly need variety.” 
lie made no reply just then. 

At the end of the practice she offered to play to him again, but he urged 
-rankly : “1 would rather hear you sing.” Last time he could only take 
with grateful adoration what she would give; to-night he was ready to ask 
‘ur favours. Socially he was far enough below her, and he had not got 
heyond that fact last week ; but primarily she was a woman, and he was a 
man. That slightly altered the relationship. 

Adela sang some of her favourite songs, one after another, before she 
looked at him again. She was avowedly curious at heart to see what effect 
she could make upon this youth; and for the present it pleased and amused 
her to call up the expression she watched deepening in his eyes. 

She held out her hand to him when he rose to go. 

* Ido not think you need another practice,” she said. “The solo at 
least will do credit to our choir. We shall not have another anthem 
until Christmas, but I hope you will help us with the commonplaces of our 
ordinary music.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “ And there will be the duct to learn. It will be 
as well to begin soon with that. 1 have not much time, and I must know it 
well. What shall it be 2” 

She laughed and tried to put him off with doubts and uncertainties ; the 
date of the entertainment was not settled yet ; it might not be held until the 
end of the coming month; she generally left the choir to carry out the 
whole programme, devoting herself to her duty as accompanist, unless it 
might be that she sang a song or two to help out the proceedings. 

She was not sure that she cared for ducts, or that it would bea wise 
innovation. She did not explain wherein would lic the unwisdom ;_ nor 
did he ask. He bore down all her arguments with quiet persistence. Adcla 
was accustomed to having her slightest word regarded as law in these 
matters ; and the novelty of determined opposition, coming as it dil, pleased 
her. She held out for some time, but all the while her desire was that he 
should ultimately have his way, and at length he obtained permission to 
come “some evening ’’ and look through her music asa preliminary step 
which might or might not be followed by others. 

Six weeks afterwards the small windows of the Penslow shops displayed 
conspicuously little pink programme bills ofa concert tobe given at the school- 
room, in aid of the choir funds, and two of the items named upon it were 
duets to be sung by “ Miss Wentworth and Mr. Sidney Hamlin.” On the 
first day on which they came under the public eye, Mrs. Skelmersdale paid 
acall at the Vicarage. Mrs. Skelmersdale was a lady of middle age, 
aristocratic connections, and a managing disposition, and she was the only 
woman who approached Adela with anything like maternal authority. Adela 
was not fond of her. 

“ T received a circular this morning about the parish concert,” she said 
after ten minutes’ discussion of other topics. “ Iam afraid it is distributed 
also in the village ?” 

“Burland sees to all that sort of thing,” answered Adela indifferently. 
Burland was the parish clerk and sexton. She did not inquire what Mrs. 
Skelmersdale saw in the fact of the distribution to rouse her fears. 

“Of course I shall take my usual five shillings’ worth of tickets,” Mrs, 
Skelmersdale went on tentatively. 

“‘ Burland sells the tickets,” said Adela. 

« But I cannothelp wishing, my dear, that you had spoken to me before 
issuing them, that in fact you had given me a chance of looking over 
the programme before pissing it into the printer's hands. Your taste in 
music, as music, is quite charming I know, but sometimes there are other 
considerations—a young girl does not always un lerstand.” 

Adela thought that at twenty-nine she was scarcely to be catalogued with 
the zzgénucs. But she let.this pass. 

“ T really dil not know you took so kind an interest in our small efforts. 
I should have been delighted to submit it to you.” she said. ‘There was a 
shade of amusement in her eyes, and the suspicion of a curl on her lip. 

“ Thank you, dear,” said Mrs. Skelmersdale. “1 knew you would take 
any remarks of mine in the right spirit, for you are well aware how intensely 
1 dislike to interfere even in parochial concerns. I have always been con- 
tent merely to buy tickets for the concerts, and to come, if possible. You 
have always managed them so well. But is it, do you think, quite wise to 
have these two ducts which I sce on the programme ?”’ 

Adela’s eyebrows went up. 

“One is by Mendelssohn, and the other by Spohr; surely they are 
unexceptionable,”’ she said. 

a hs, I am not thinking of the music ; we will assume that to be all that it 
shou!d be, and suitable for a lady and gentleman to sing together in public. 
pt my dear Miss Wentworth, Mr. Hamlin is not a gentleman, is 

(y ? ” 

“The ducts are arranged for tenor and contralto, not for lady and 
gentleman,” Adela responded. “If our church choir music is to be sung by 
gentlemen to-gentlemen, and.a gentleman is to be defined by his gig or his 
Greek, I fear our singers and congregation would not be numerous.” 

“Ah, you are so witty! But I feel sure you understand what I mean. 
You have not been in the habit of singing-duets:with members of the choir, 
it seems hardly in accord with your position to do so; is it wise to break 
through your very sensible rule in favour of a young man like this Mr. 
Hamlin?” 

“I have never had any rule, sensible or otherwise. I think duets are a 

leasing variety in an entertainment when two voices can be found which 
rmonise. I have not found a voice which harmonised with mine before, 


and I know of nothing to disqualify this particular young man from per- 
forming his part creditably.” an 

Mrs, Skelmersdale shook her head. 

“T have said enough, ‘The programme cannot, I suppose, he altered 
now, though it would be easy to substitute something else on the evening. 
Mr. Hamlin’s son has been away so long thatno one can regard him as one 
of the regular choir. and in town young men get ideas and manners: which 
would never suggest themselves to our country boys, who know their 
places and would not dream of taking advantage of a lady's kindness.” 

Adela’s nonchatance suddenly forsook her in one particular. Her check 
flushed hotly. But her tone was only the more cold and contemptuous. 

“Ttistime to consider an offence when it has been committed,” she 
answered, 

— Mrs. Skelmersdale did not press the point further until she rose to go. 
Then she clasped Adela’s hand a litde longer and more closely than usual. 

“Good-bye. E trust things will go off all right at the concert. But you 
will think overwhat Lhave said, dear. Don't have him up atthe Vicarage any 
more. 

Twill tell Burland to send you the same number vou have had before ; 
T think that was what vou said,” was Miss Wentworth s reply. 

Nevertheless she could not exclude from her thoughts the other portions 
of Mrs. Skelmersdale’s conversation, She had) hitherto regarded the 
acquaintanceship only as it affected lierself and the boy. “Vhe introduction 
of a third party as more or less of a looker-on threw a consciousness and 
restraint into lier manner when next she met Hamlin which he noticed at 
once. THe did not guess the reason, but he rejoiced over it, for something 
told him that this very restraint and uncertainty of mood brought her nearer 
to him. 

One moment her eyes invited him on, as they had done on that very 
first night that she played to him ; and, half bold, half shy, he accepted the 
invitation, ‘The next minute her cold replies sought to repel him, and then 
his shyness vanished, and he laughed. For Miss Wentworth’s experiment 
had succeeded beyond her expectation ; she had pursued her course with- 
out remorse ; but Sidney Hamlin was of another time and another temper 
from the unfortunate Lawrence of Clara Vere de Vere. 

The concert went off with great éc/a/, as the local newspaper subse- 
quently observed. ‘The school-room was uncomfortably crowded, enter- 
tainments being rare in Penslow, and the tickets inexpensive ; and the 
audience were extremely enthusiastic, being eager to get as much as 
possible for their money. Half at least of the items on the programme 
were encored, and the favoured pieces included both the ducts by Miss 
Wentworth and Mr. Hamlin, not because the listeners appreciated the width 
and depth of the gulf which, musically speaking, lay between the rendering 
of these pieces and the remainder of the periormances, but because it was 
felt to be a proper compliment to the Vicar’s daughter. 

“We must give them something else this time. ‘They will be dis- 
appointed if they have only a verse repeated,” said Hamlin on the second 
occasion. 

“1 brought nothing else; they must be content with what they can get,” 
Adela replied. 

“ But I did.” said Hamlin. “ You left me to bring your music, and I 
knew very well what would happen. Listen to those melodious whistles 
and yells; they are getting excited. You must come back, and give in to 
them this time.” 

Their rehearsals had not stopped with Mendelssohn and Spolir. ‘The 
duct he had in his hand now was Gounod's * O, that we two were may- 
ing.” ‘There were certain recollections twined about it which prompted the 
choice. 

“ Not that!” said Adela hurricdly ; and she coloured a litle. 

“Why not?” he asked in innocent surprise, his eyes on her face. “It 
is the one 1 know best.” 

His tone threw her off her guard, and compelled a glance at him. Her 
colour deepened. She drew herself up, and answered with a touch of 
hauteur. 

“Very well,” she said.“ That is an excellent reason. I did not know 
you were so sure of yourself.” 

She turned without further heeding him, and walked up the steps from 
the litle ante-room to the platform. 

“Yes,” he answered, following close in her wake, “Iam quite sure of 
myself.” 

‘The duct was almost the last picce on the programme. It was succeeded 
by a part-song of sinyile character, sung ty the full strength of the choir. 
‘The schoolmaster was tuliy egeal to superintending the performance ; there 
was no accompaniment to be played. Adela did not return to the seat re- 
served for her in the front ranks ot ize audience, but remained behind in 
the ante-room. = It was dimly iit by a singie paraffin lamp, and she pre- 
ferred its comparative darkness and quietude (9 the hot schoolroom. 

She was tired, she said to herself; another time she vould not take any 
active part. It was enough to have the whole affair io aveange and be res- 
ponsible for. She would have withdrawn the duets tins tie art substituted 
songs by one of the men or even one of the Village giis~ yr owore 
several who sang prettily enough—but for the impertinences wi Mes. 

Skelmersdale. How amazing it was, what a contemptible illustration ot +: 
stupid and insolent Mrs. Grundyism of a village, that she could not sing 1 
simple duct with a member of her father’s choir,a farmer's son, a boy hardly 
out of his teens, without being subjected to so despicable an outrage on 
her dignity and self-respect. 

She was sitting on one of the school benches, on which she had flung 
herself in the irritation of. mingled weariness and excitement. The light of 
the lamp shone full on her handsome face—so much the more fascinating 
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for the uncontrolled emotion of mobile lips and flashing eyes—and on the 
white throat and arms partially revealed by her evening dress. A min-te 
later she knew that she was not alone, and all trace of emotion was driven 
inthe same moment. She was the Miss Wentworth as Penslow knew her. 
But the boy from the farm had been watching her all the while. 

“ How is it you are not singing, Mr. Hamlin?” she asked. ‘‘ The tenors 
necd their tull strength.” 

“They must do without it this time,” he answered. “It does not 
matter for the last piece. I could not sing with them after those duets. I 
am tired.” 

She did not reply. 

“ You are tired too,” he went on. “I ought ng to have persuaded you 
to sing again.” 

“Tie heat of the room is unbearable ; it always half kills me,” she said, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“ And this one is not much better, and there is a ghastly smell of 
paraffin,” he said. ‘‘Cometo the door; it is a warm night, and there is a 
deep porch for shelter from the wind. ‘The fresh air will do you good. 
Come!”’ 

She rose indolently, so that no one would have guessed the leap of 
defiance—not of Hamlin, but of Mrs Skelmersdale—in her heart, and let 
him lead the way out of the little room into the big porch of the schoolhouse. 
He closed the door between the two, shutting out the light and ill odour of 
the lamp, and the clamour of the vigorously rendered part-song. ‘They 
stood a moment without speaking, cach intens2ly conscious of the nearness 
of the other. 

“We must stay only a minute,” she 
said. “We can hear the singing. They 
are beginning the last verse.” 

“Only a minute,” he answered. The 
lad’s voice shook, and he was half dizzy 
with the sudden excitement of his triumph. 
“ But before we go I want that flower that is 
in your dress; I want you to give it to me 
and I shall keep it for ever, and whenever 
I look at it I shall think of you and of that 
song “—and_ he dropped into a tremulous 
whisper—-" Adela!” 

Av sharp pang darted through Miss 
Wentwworth’s hear. What emotion tingled 
at its rear she never knew. 

“You forget*yourself, Mr. Hamlin,” she 
said in icy accents, turning from him to- 
wards the door. 

“T do not,” he cried passionately. 
“You have taught me to know myself. It 
is lite cnough Task, but I will not let vou 
go until you have given it to me. You 
know that I love vou, that you have taught 
me to love you.” 

He caught hold of her dress. The 
singing had ended, and there was a great 
outburst of applause and shouts. She must 
get back into the room that instant. Ilalf 
frightened, she tried to turn his passion 
aside with a laugh, and tore the little bouquet 
from her waistbelt. 

“rake it then,” she said, trying to tear 
the flowers to pieces before hz should snatch 
them from her hand. He took them quite 
slowly and deliberately. ler head was 
turned back over her shoulder, and in a second, as their hands met, the 
lad’s exultation overmastered him. He bent his face close to hers, and 
kissed her on the cheek. 

“ How dare you!” she panted, in a white heat of anger; and dashed at 
the door and into the room. The choir were pouring down the steps, 
meeting her as she advanced. 

Sidney Hamlia remained outside, and strode through the dark village 
and across the darker fields, with the flowers in his hand. 

A morning or two after the concert Adela received a letter from one of 
her mother’s sisters, a woman who had wealth and position, and lived in 
Queen’s Gate. She or one of her daughters usually wrote to Adela once a 
year, and sent a stylish greeting card to her and her father at Christmas ; and 
as this epistle was therefore out of course Adela broke open the envelope 
with mild curiosity. She had not seen her aunt for years, and her cousins 
were almost strangers to her. Mrs. Cazenove had no time to waste at a 
country Vicarage; she understood perfectly well that dear Adela could not 
be spared from her home and parish duties to share the three Miss Caze- 
noves’ invitations in town. One Miss Cazenove had, however, marricd 
last season, and now a second was about to follow suit. Triumphant in 
her successful matchmaking, Mrs. Cazenove's heart turned with compassion 
to “ poor Florence’s daughter,” and she wrote with unaccustomed affection, 
cess Adela to be a bridesmaid, and to make a long stay in Queen's 

ate. 

At another time she might have found the home and parish duties, 
which had for so many years nominally chained her to Penslow Vicarage, a 
difficulty in view of a possibly prolonged absence. 

_ Now, everything was settled without debate. A widowed sister of the 
Vicar, who always came to Penslow with alacrity when asked, would keep 
house for her brother. She had a daughter, who, though younger than 
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He bent his face ctose to hers, and kissed her on the cheek. 


Adela, had seen something of the struggles and disappointments and hard. 
ness of life, and who desired nothing sweeter than the calm anchorage of a 
country parsonage. ‘The two came without delay, and Miss Wentworth sct 
off for London. Penslow was made acquainted with her departure only 
when she was gone. 

Millicent Cazenove, having lost both her sisters, conceived a sudden 
sisterly affection for Adela, and made much of her. Mrs. Cazenove soon 
perceived that her nicce’s beauty did her infinite credit, and resolved in the 
kindness of her heart to provide the girl with a suitable fancé before she 
went back to the land of squarsons and chawbacons. It was monstrous 
that a young woman of -nine-and-twenty, and her own niece, should never 
have had a chance of settling properly in life. 

Adela’s stay was lengthened again and again. When at last she 
returned to Penslow Vicarage, the trees were burgeoning and the black- 
thorn in flower; and she was the promised wife of Major Normandy, a 
man selected from almost the moment of her arrival in town as the right 
husband for her by Mrs. Cazenove. Major Normandy was a handsome 
man of forty, well-bred, well-connected, sufficiently well off to afford a wife. 
He was on the look-out for just such a woman as Miss Wentworth. The 
preliminaries were well managed, and there were no hitches. Adela was 
not in the least in love with Major Normandy, but she got on with him 
extremely well, and the life promised to her as his wife was far moze to her 
taste than the life at Penslow Vicarage. 

Mr. Wentworth had much to tell her of parish occurrences during her 
absence, and near the end of the catalogue of events came a mention of the 
Hamlins of Grove End Farm. 

Adela turned her engagement ring 
about slowly on her finger. 

“Is the son—our tenor—still at home?” 
she asked, staring at the flash of the 
diamonds. 

“What, the young fellow, Sidney?” 
said Mr. Wentworth. “ Yes, he is still at 
the farm, but they will never make a farmer 
of him. I don’t know why he stays hanging 
about the village. He would be better at 
the desk if he can’t take to the plough. 
But he is useful in the choir.” 

Adela said no more about him, but he 
came iato her thoughts nowand again. In 
town the whole cpisode had been too 
ridiculous to remember. Back in Penslow 
it refused to be ignored ; everything flooded 
back into her memory. She turned hot 
with shame and anger, and then laughed 
in amusement and contempt. A boy’s 
momentary fit of folly, the fact that he lost 
his head in the presence of a handsome 
woman, was hardly a matter to cause her 
confusion or awaken her deadly wrath. . . 
She half imagined herself back at that 
moment in the dark porch of the School- 
house, with the echo of the vociferous glee 
in her ears. What a fearful fate it would 
have been to go on dinning music into tl.at 
choir for years and years tocome! . . She 
had sung “O, that we two were maying,” 
with two men since she had been in Lon- 
don ; both had well-trained voices and were 
proud to sing with her, but somehow they 
had not the quality of tenor which blended 
with her tones as Sidney Hamlin’s had doné. Poor boy! He was a very 
good-looking boy, though he was so horribly impertinent. There was no 
doubt he was very much in love with her. What people called calf-love, of 
course. . . She could almost feel his hot kisson her cheek. . . That 
was the first time she had been kissed by any man but her father since her 
childhood. Major Normandy had kissed her since then. It was a formal 
seal of betrothal of the most correct gentlemanly description, and afforded 
none of the supposed rapture of the firstkiss. . . She wondered whether 
Sidney Hamlin had heard of her engagement. 

Adela was walking alone across the fields when these thoughts assailed 
her. The three months in London assumed a curious vagueness now that 
she was treading the old familiar ground. The eager boyish face of —_ 
Hamlin was more vividly before her eyes than the well-cut features an 
carefully trimmed moustache of Major Normandy. 

“ Poor boy!” she said to herself again. ‘ 

Looking up she found herself nearing a stile, and she saw that there 
were two people standing beside it in a companionship that plainly 
announced them to be lovers. Penslow folk were accustomed to coming 
upon suth couples by the stiles in the evening twilight. The girl had her 
face towards Adela, and only laughed and said something in a low tone to 
her companion as the Vicar’s daughter approached. She was a smart little 
person, of a somewhat common order of prettiness, who had served her 
time as_a milliner’s apprentice and now helped her uncle in the draper’s 
shop of Penslow. The young man did not look round, and moved a little 
away from the stile and the girl. It was usually the man who was the most 
shamefaced on these occasions. When Adela passed through the narrow 
opening and glanced at him, he raised his hat, but without stepping from 
under the lee of the hedge or meeting her eycs. 


It was Sidney Hamlin. 
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Exposure to Danger 


must be risked in every sphere of life and action. In the winter 
season we run vital risks owing to the vagaries of our climate—sudden 
changes from frost to thaw, from damp to dry—threatening us with 
colds and chills and intluenza, and a host of other serious dangers, 
which should make us ten times more prudent and careful than we 
usually are.» 


There is, however, one reliable safeguard, viz. : Bovril. Taken in 
the early morning or between breakfast and lunch; when shopping, or 
when a meal must be unavoidably postponed ; before a *bus ride or a 
railway journey—under all such circumstances a cup of hot Bovril is 
simply invaluable: it infuses the system with a glow of healthy natural 
warmth, and, by its nourishing, strengthening and stimulating powers, 
keeps the body in a condition to resist and counteract the insidious 
dangers of the trying weather. 

As a kitchen necessary Bovril finds a place in thousands of 
households where high-class cookery and economy are intelligently 
studied. 
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Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa Ltd., 60 Bunhill Row, London, E.C., have received 
thousands of testimonials, and many of these have been published in the 
columns of this journal. Very few, however, have been more remarkable than 
(¥ one lately received, entirely unsolicited (with photograph), from Mr. George 
Hughes, of 5 Maud Villas, Lincoln Road, Enfield. 
Surely this testimonial proves our oft-repeated statement to the effect 
ij that the waste of ti-sue which daily goos on can only be replaced by the 
roper assimilation of food. It cannot be done with medicine, but Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi. xcoa, which, as a Food beverage, possesses nutrient, restorative and 
vitalising properties hitherto non-existent, will do it. 
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1 The follo is the Testimonial of Mr. Hughes, as received at 60 Bunhill 
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WE ARE LIVELY INSTEAD OF BEING DONE UP, 


as has been the case before, and I am happy to say that this is the first [ 
ap ed that no beer has been on this kiln-ground, thanks to Dr. Tibbles’ & 
i-Covoa. 
“Our comrade, Mr. A. Wrampling, of the 8.D.F., supplies us with it. 
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vitality, is invaluable; nay, more than this, for to all who wish to face the | 
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it is absolutely i f 
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A FORTUNATE MISFORTUNE. 


By 


MRS. HERBERT MARTIN. 


FOUR-HORSE coach was winding amongst the mountains 
in the Highlands on a certain afternoon, when shadows were 
lengthening, and the light growing richer towards evening. A 
young man with the pale, keen face of a Londoner, looking 
what he was, a member of the Bar, and a rather shabbily 

dressed, but sweet-faced girl, side by side on the top, had been talking 
to each other with increasing interest, an interest proceeding from 
a different point of view on each side. She found him very amusing, clever, 
a little cynical, maybe, yet kind ; he had discovered in her a strangely fresh 
and innocent mind, an almost comical ignorance of life, a good deal of old- 
fashioned culture, and an eagerly receptive ear. No ballroom Miss; no 
modern, smoking, free-mouthed, flistaceous specimen, but one who had 
known the roughness of poverty, 
the dire need of work; who had 
never tasted luxury, and would find 
pleasure a wildly delicious novelty. 

They had slid into talk some- 
how, beginning with some slight 
politeness on his side, frankly and 
quietly received, and after a couple 
of hours they felt as if they were 
almost friends. 

One by one the other travellers 
had been dropped by the way. 
Murray Esdaile was going to the 
farthest point reached by this coach, 
and it seemed that his companion 
must be also. Only a couple of 
quiet and sleepy bagmen remained 
on the top, smoking incessant 
cigars. Partly in order to pass the 
time, partly because the girl pleased 
and interested a rather 4/asé mind, 
the barrister had skilfully (using 
the faculty acquired in the [aw 
Courts) drawn out many particulars 
of her life; amongst others, her 
name, Margaret Dale. 

“ And they call you Maggie, or 
Daisy, I suppose? Margaret is sc 
stately for everyday use.”’ 

“No,” she said, smiling a little 
shyly. ‘“ Mother and Ellen call me 
Peggy.” 

“You have a mother?” 

“Yes; she is a widow, and Ellen 
is very delicate, quite a cripple; 
they live in Clapton—it is not a 
very nice part. I do not expect 
you know it.” 

He had already discovered that 
his London—the London of the 
Parks, theatres, of Piccadilly, of 
Kensington and Belgravia, was an 
unknown world to this brown-cyed, 
soft-voiced, pale girl, whose pretti- 
ness had not at first struck him, 
for it was entirely of another and a 
quieter type from that he knew best 


nothing for it. 

Her light brown hair—the colour 
the French call blonde cendrée—had 
no gold in it; a fashionable girl would have gilded and spoilt it. It had a 
natural wave, but had never been touched by curlers of any kind; so the 
soft little fluffy locks round her ears and throat were not straightened out 
by the fresh, damp air. Modern artists of beauty, too, would not have been 
content without darkening eyebrow and eyelash, or “ improving” the 
colourless complexion, which needed a healthy rose to be pretty. But he 
had not failed to notice the sweet, yet firm curves of a childlike, innocent 
mouth ; and it is in point of fact the mouth that is the most expressive 
feature, and when mean or ugly most hopelessly ruins a face. 

So she had spent her days in a northern, shabby, out-of-the-world 
suburb—poor little girl! And she had not been idle there he felt sure. 
He soon found out indeed that she had been nursery governess —mother's 
help—whatever word glosses over that servitude which no “gencial” 
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would Lear at the wages a so-called lady has no shame in offering 
another lady. 

“Thad not enough exercise, and perhaps rather too much work,” the 
girl said in her candid, simple fashion, “so 1 broke down a little; the 
doctor said I must have fresh air and change, and, as I could not afford to 
have it without doing something, I was glad when I heard of a situation as 
companion to a lady in the Highlands. 1 thought myself very lucky, and so 
I suppose I was, to hear of something, for it is not easy ; but perhaps it is 
not quite so fortunate as I thought, because but I beg your pardon” — 
her face was suddenly all rosy with a blush—“ I needn't trouble you with 
my affairs.” 

“ But please do,” he said coaxingly. “I'd really like to hear. I feel as 
if we knew each other, and if you 
trust me so much I shall be proud 
of your confidence.” 

“You're very kind,” she said, as 
simply as if she were a child, instead 
of a mature person a little over 
twenty. “1 was only going to say 
that after I had engaged myself to 
this lady I happened to meet the 
companion who had left her. 
Perhaps she exaggerated; I hope 
she did, for she told me I should 
not be able to stand her, that she 
was purse-proud, very selfish, very 
mean, and had been so spoilt that 
she thought everybody made for 
her pleasure. It sounds exaggerated, 
doesn’t it?” Esdaile laughed. 

“Well, I should hope so. It is 
not exactly an agreeable portrait. 
And who is this charming lady ?” 

“It is a Miss Mackenzie, of 
Glenfarden Castle. She is a Scotch 
heiress, and lives with an aunt, 
quite an old lady. I believe Miss 
Mackenzie is about thirty-five.” 

A slight start had gone over the 
young man at the name, but he said 
nothing ; he was staring with rather 
an odd expression at the leader of 
the team of horses. Miss Mac- 
kenzie, of Glenfarden! How 
strange, but he did not want to 
make this little girl miserable by 
saying he knew her; he decided to 
break this to her gently. Then he 
wondered what magnificent salary 
the rich lady had offered to little 
Margaret. ‘Peggy ”’—he began to 
think that funny name of “ Peggy” 
was not ugly after all. He managed 
in an artistic, guileless manner to 
draw this also out of her. 

In consideration of her youth 
and inexperience, and the great 
advantage of the change of air, it 
seemed she was going for her 

fi 12 a year. 
Twelve pounds a year! He hada 
sudden vision of a tall, high-nosed, 
red-haired lady in pale green satin, 
a lady who smiled on him graciously, who reminded him of Queen 
Elizabeth, and whose diamond necklace and tiara would not have disgraced 
a princess. Then some words came back to him: “Go in for the Scotch 
heiress, old chappie! I have it on good authority that she hasn't a penny 
less than £10,000 a year in her own right.” And she had offered Peggy 
£izayear! Well, this gave a man something to think of, a man who, 
whatever his faults might be, was neither mean nor unchivalrous! The 
child had such an open, pathetically-innocent pair of soft brown eyes! 
They pleaded for her all the time. 

A rude termination was put to his reflections ; the coach had reached a 
sharp curve ina road which was passing under a steep hillside, while on the 
other hand the narrow road shelved abruptly towards a deepish valley 
strewn with stones, gorse-bushes, clumps of bramble and heather. Just as 
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they turned, one of the front horses shied sudd nly, the wheel swerved on a 
stone, and almost before there was time to cry out the coach was overturned, 
and the coachman, guard, and passengers flung down below into the ravine. 

Murray Esdaile picked. himself up, shaken, dazed, but unhurt, from a 
prickly bed of gorse and heath which had saved his bones, and looked 
dizzily about for the others. The bagmen were sitting up, evidently not 
much the worse, rubbing themselves, the coachman lay stretched out 
motionless, the guard had staggered to his feet, but Esdaile could not for a 
moment see the girl to whom he had been chatting a few moments ago. A 
sick fear seized him—she might be dead—poor, sweet little Pegey—yes, thus 
far had his solicitude for her brought him, he was thinking of her as if he 
counted friendship with her by months, not minutes. 

As he looked around him, cold with a sweat of terror, he saw her on 
the ground ; her eyes were shut and her face even paler, yet he did not 
think she looked lifeless. He made his way to her, lifted her head softly 
to his knee, drew out his flask, and put a drop of spirits between the half- 
opened lips. The burning stuff revived her, but made her shudder. Her 
eyelids fell back, and he met the brown eyes dreamily fixed on his, with a 
thrill of rapture. Absurd! she might have been someone near and very 
dear to him, while but for this 
catastrophe they would be utter 
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“‘ Thank God,” she said ynder her breath. 

The man of the world, cynical afser the fashion of our day, had not 
thought of that word. . . : 

“Yes,” he said half mockingly, “thank God for us—but how about the 
other poor chap ?”’ ; ie 

- She stopped; looking anxiously into his-face.: “The poor driver! Oh! 
is he dead?” : : 

‘Stupid !”” he muttered to himself. ‘ Why didn’t I keep it from her?” 

He said aloud : “‘ The guard is going to send a doctor, perhaps it’s only 
unconsciousness. - I am sorry it hurts you so much to walk. e stones 
are awfully rough—let me carry you.” : fi : 

Before she could get out her eager refusal, he took her up gently and 
carried her. She was glad he could not see her burning face. When they 
reached a more level and smoother bit of walking he put her on her feet, 
and she stammered a confused word of 3 : 

They were now in sight of a cluster of rough stone dwellings, bare 
enough, and looking poverty-stricken; a forlorn farm with dilapidated 
sheds, and a waste before the door where some gaunt fowls pecked and 
dusted themselves. A stern-faced woman, large-framed and angular, came 

to the door and looked at them with 


an air of cold, dignified. aloofness. 
strangers. How we Hunted for a Ghost. (See page 33) She showed some interest, however, 


He spoke to her in a gentle, 
caressing voice as to a sick child, 
asking how she felt, if she were hurt 
anywhere, if she knew who he was— 
a rather ridiculous question since he 
had not even told her his name. Her 
eyes gradually lost their vague 
mistiness, and she tried to smile ; she 
was hardly yet alive to the fact that her 
head was on the young man’s knee. 

“‘T don’t know whether I am hurt 
or not—I think my arm is a little.” 
Then, as a fuller consciousness came, 
she started up with a beautiful blush. 
“Oh,” she said in a trembling voice, 
“TI know now—I know what happened 
—and you are the—the gentleman 
who was talking to me—but what has 
become of the others?” 

“If youare sure you are not reallv 
much hurt,” he said quietly, “I will 
go and see just what has happened. 
Will you stop here? We must see 
what can be done. I am afraid the 
driver is—is in a bad way.” He did 
not say what he felt sure of, that the 
poor fellow was dead. This was 
sadly true; he had been pitched on 
his head and killed on the spot. The 
guard had caught the horses, strug- 
gling in their harness with the 
shattered coach behind them on the 
bank. He was hurt himself, but not 
seriously so, and had recovered some 
presence of mind. He knew, he 
said, of a few houses just a little 
way on, a rough wayside inn, a 
poor farm, and a cottage or two. He 
could lead the horses on and bring 
some help. 

Poor Jack was killed, he said 
gruffly; he must be carried to the 
inn. He would ride the uninjured 


when Esdaile explained what had 
happened,.and she called the “ gude 
man” and an underling in ragged 
clothes to go down to help at the 
scene of the accident. - 

She looked very dubious when he 
asked her in his suavest tones if she 
could let the lady sleep there that 
night. “Eh, sir,” she said, in a 
rough, manly voice, her grey eyes, 
however, letting a glimpse of kind- 
liness peep out as she looked Peggy 
over. “It is a gey poor bit of a 
hoose for the likes o’ gentlefolks to 
bide in. I’m _ thinking your gude 
leddy ‘Il no find it to her taste.” 

Margaret,- unused to the strange 
Scotch accent, looked on bewildered. 
Esdaile was amused to.see that the 
Scotch wife took them for a honey- 
moon couple. “Qh! anything will 
do for to-night, won’t it, Miss Dale?” 
he said addressing her . pointedly. 

“Eh!” the woman said, “so ye're- 
no married—I thocht ye was. A— 
weel—go ben and e’en mak the best 
o’t— step ben, young leddy—there’s 
no providin’ for mischances.”’ 

It was indeed a bare, poor, com- 
fortless place inside, and a girl used 
to-soft living might have turned from 
it with disgust, but Margaret did not 
seem to notice anything when once she 
was seated in the wooden armchair 
within the wide hearth where a fire of 
turf smouldered. Her one thought 
was for the poor driver; she dared 
not dwell on him as dead—the gruff, 
ood-natured man who had flourished 
is whip so gaily over his galloping 
team. She looked urgently at Esdaile. 

“Please,” she said, “go and see 


how the coachman is. I am quite right 
horse on some five miles to the next an ere ne was a Ghost somewhere. So, nothing éannted, we went 


here was something! Oh, dear, it was only Susie's 


uite comfortable—all but my arm, 


village and send back a doctor, sweetheart popping the question to Minnie Blake. But our interference at and I am s0 afraid about him.” 


though no doctor could help the the critical moment saved her. They parted in haste, never ta speak again. 


poor chap. The gentleman and lady 
might get put up for the night at the farm, for there was no gcing on for 
them—the other two declared they would walk to the village with the guard: 

Esdaile was anxious to spare the girl the shock of the knowledge and 
the sight of the poor dead man. He urged her, if she felt equal to a little 
walk, to let him take her on to this farmhouse. They would not probably 
find a very eaions resting-place, but they might get some supper, and a 
bed, ibly. 

zal yg Dale was too confused and shaken for independent thought, 

she could only obey the quiet voice that told her what to do; her ankle was 
twisted a little, and ber arm badly bruised and scraped ; he made her lean 
on him with the uninjured one, and drew her, as quickly as she could bear, 
away from the scene of the disaster. The pain of walking brought tears 
into her eyes, but she set her lips, and was heroically silent, till he happened 
to catch a glimpse of her swimming eyes and compressed mouth, and 
stopped penitent. 

“I’m hurrying you too much! I am so sorry, but [ wanted to get you 
out of this—does it hurt you very badly ?’’ 

“ Oh, it’s not much,” she snowed breathlessly, “I can bear it quite 
well. I ought to be glad it is not much worse.” 

“ Yes, it’s a queer thought that at this moment you or I might have been 
lying dead. We have come well out of it.” 


“I will go,” he said gravely, “ bu 
I cay-do nothing.” oa t 
He turned to the woman of the hagig@:to ask her about supper and 
accommodation for the night. Both*weré poor enough, but ake had a 
“ taste of tea,” a little milk, oat cake and some eggs. The “ yoong leddy ” 
should sleep in her best chamber; he must find a place where he could. 
While she began to bustle about, he went out just in time to see the 
body of the poor driver carried past on a door to the rough wayside inn 
where it could lie to await the doctor and later on the coroner. Peggy, 
while he was gone, had dressed her hurt arm as well as she could, with 


-lard, for there was no other ointment to be had, and when Esdaile came back 


a supper as good as the resources of the place commanded was ready, and 
the housewife had “ mashed” the tea in a big black pot with a broken 
spout. 

He had to tell Peggy that the coachman was dead, and the soft brown 
eyes filled as she heard him, the sweet mouth trembled. He put his hand 
frankly on hers to comfort her; she seemed to him.so young, so dependent, 
so tender. She was not self-conscious, and she did not shrink or colour 
under the touch. Already they seemed fast friends, and they had plenty to 
say while he made her eat eggs, oat cakes toasted and spread with salt 
butter, and drink coarse tea sweetened with very brown sugar. 

She discovered after a while that she did not even know his name, and 
he gravely presented her with a card. The dour-looking mistress of the 
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house unexpectedly relaxed; she contemplated them from the back- 
ground with keen eyes when they did not notice her, and decided that they 
were “coortin’,” and with a true feminine indulgence for sweethearts got 
her supper, the “gude man’s ” and for the couple of labourers, who came 
clumping in presently, in the back place, leaving the front kitchen to the 
man and maid who had been thrust on her hospitality. 

Perhaps a little Nerth-country “canniness” had its part in her com- 
plaisance. She felt sure that the London gentleman was good for a 
sovereign at least, and sovereigns were a scanty crop on that cold, sour 
land. Esdaile and Peggy drew close to the red peat fire, for though 
summer, the evenings in this district were chill. They had plenty to say to 
each other, but the girl did not discover that while she revealed all that he 
cared to know of herself and her hard-worked, courageous young life, he 
tet her know little about himself. 

“‘ Couldn’t you have done better than take a miserable berth like this?” 
he asked her. ‘“‘ Couldn’t you have had a real holiday to get well in before 
beginning drudgery again? ”’ 

She shook her head. “No, I really couldn't. I expect you are rich, 
and always know rich people, so you won’t understand.” 

He laughed. “Rich! I consicer myself fearfully hard up.” 

“Are you?” she cried, looking 
surprised. ‘I should not have 
guessed it—you—you don’t look like 
a poor man; besides, you told me 
you lived in a flat in Kensington, 
and went to a Club. I always 
supposed those were very expensive ; 
not,” she added naively, “that I know 
any rich people who live in the West- 
end and belong to Clubs.” 

He was still laughing to himself. 
“Perhaps our standard might be a 
little different. Nuw, what should 
you consider a ‘rich person’? ” 

She pondered. ‘“ Well, of course 
there are some, like Miss Mackenzie, 
who have enormous fortunes, but a 
family with £700 or £800 a year 
would be zery well off, wouldn’t they? 
And a bachelor—couldn’t a bachelor 
live most comfortably on £300? 
You see, my father only left mother 
£200 a year, and that is not much 
for her and Ellen and Bob, for Bob 
can’t keep himself yet. I have to 
earn something at least to save my 
board and dres:.” 

“But, my dear child, you can’t 
dress on £12 a year!” 

“Oh, yes, in the country—in a 
quiet place I can,” she said quickly. 
“Tt is not much, 1 know—— ” 

“Much! It is  disgracefully 
mean in a woman of that fortune. 
Do you know, Miss Peggy, I happen 
to be acquainted with this Miss 
Mackenzie ?” 

She started, and a quick look of 
pleasure flashed over her face. ‘ Do 
you? And were you really going 
there?”’ Then suddenly an ex- 
pression of pale dismay succeeded. 
“Oh, but——” 

“Well, what’s the matter now?” 

“I—I should not have said what 
I did. I told you that someone called 


“Why shouldn’t you have said 
it?” 
“ Of a friend of yours?” 
“T never said Miss Mackenzie was my friend.” 
“Don’t you like her, then?’ she asked eagerly. 
“* N—no; I don’t know that I like her particularly. I was attracted by 
—by the beaux yeux de sa cassette.” 
“TI don’t know what you mean.” 
“No, I don’t expect you do.” 
“If you didn’t like her, why were you going to stay at her place? For 
? ” 


“Perhaps. Let me say for shooting. Besides, I think she liked me 
. But I am not at all sure now that I shall go and see her. I may 

take this as a warning and turn back. I advise you to do the same.” 
“Oh,” she said, a little mournfully, “but howcanI? You know mother 


is 80 une 

“ do not think it could be difficult to find you a situation quite as well 
paid,” he returned drily. 

“Oh, but I—I promised to go there.” 

“You did not calculate on a spill.” 

ae go on, will not you?” she asked with innocent intreaty. 

? ” 
“It would be easier for me—I—I scem now asif I knew you quite well.” 


How we Hunted for a Ghost. (See page 34) 
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yi 3. Finding the house hopeless, we tried the Haunted Avenue, and we saw, 
her mean. oh, I can never describe it, for at that moment Gussie put his arms around 
me I remembered no more. I am sure to this day it 


“Yes. Itis odd, but I feel the same, yet I fancy, little girl, that I know 
you rather better than you know me. Possibly you are not difficult to know 
—y ou have nothing you're ashamed of showing perhaps.” 
“No, but I do not think you can have either.” 
“I fancy I could surprise and shock you, do you know?” 
‘I do not know much about life certainly,” she said gravely. “Nothing 
at all of such a life as I suppose you lead.” 
“No. I told you I was hard up—now tell me, what should you call 
hard up for a fellow like me?” 
She blushed and laughed. “It’s ridiculous to ask me, who have never 
been anything but poor! I daresay what seem riches to me would amuse 
you—I cannot tell at all—I suppose if you live where you say and go out 
perhaps a great deal, you may spend what would appear something very 
large to me.” 
“Well, tell me; should you call a man in town, living in decent rooms 
and going outas you say, a great deal, poor on £600 a year or so?” 
She opened wide her brown eyes, and stared at him in blank surprise. 
“Poor! on £600 a year? for one man? Oh, I can’t think how you 
can spend it.” 
‘*] assure you it is not difficult. Then you would marry cheerfully and 
expect to have a comfortable home 
on that?” 
She laughed. “How strange it ie 
that things should seem so different 
tome! I don’t imagine I shall ever 
. Inarry ; it does not come my way; but 
I know I could manage quite well om 
. ; £253 half £600.” 

ih p, Bil, F, “And live—in a little villa, at 
Lad W€ Clapton or Kilburn?” 

Sy Eel “Yes. That seems very dreadful 
Ly WNL to you!” 

al “T don't know. I can imagine 

it not so very—it would a good deal 
depend, wouldn’t it, on whom one 
lived with?” 

“Yes,” she admitted softly, “of 
course, it would not be—riches—one 
would want to have a little more— 
some day.” 

“But £600 a year, with prospects, 
would seem wealth to you, eh?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ And suppose—suppose a fellow 
with £10,000 a year asked you te 
marry him, should you do it?” 

““What an absurd idea!” she 
cried, with rather pink cheeks, 
“Utterly impossible, I never met a 
man like that in my life!” 

“But if you did? Just suppose, 
as children say.” 

“T£I liked him——” 

“Oh, put that on one side, think 
of the £10,000 a year.” 

‘“‘T can’t put it on one side, I 
cote not marry unless I—liked— 

im.” 

“You think it would be wicked?” 

“Of course,” she assented quietly. 
“Of course, it would be wicked te 
marry for money someone you dis- 
liked.” 

“You would think it wicked of 
me to marry someone for money.” 

“If you disliked her, but you 
are only talking nonsense. You 
would not do it.’ 

“Wouldn’t 1?” he asked with 
rather an odd look. “ You nice little 
girl, I am afraid if you knew me you would think me wicked.” 

“No, no,” she said in a tone of distress. “Please don’t say so! You 
have been very good to me.” 

‘I have done nothing for you yet, but I should /ske to be good to you. 
Look here, Peggy, let me call you Peggy to-night. I have only known 
a day, but we have been oddly thrown together, and I am much older 
he I am thirty-five and you only twenty. I mean no harm, you woa’t 

angry with me?” 

“No,” she said softly, looking at the fire. “I know you don’t mean 
any harm, you may call me ‘ Peggy.’” 

“Well, Peggy, then, you'll think it odd, but I never in all my life made 
friends with a girl like you.” 

“‘ How like me? 1 am not at all uncommon.” 

‘You are; I never met anyone before so good, 8o simply sincere, so 
kind as you are—a girl who just thinks first of what is right, not what ts 
pleasant.” 

“Oh!” she said, blushing furiously, ‘I am not all that. How can you 
know ?” 

** How can I know, little girl? Your heart looks out of your eyes, and 
sounds in your voice. Nothing base—nothing selfish could live in your 
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heart. I read your character as if it were printed upon an open book in a 
language I know. You have told me about your life—something about 
your life—how your mother has had a hard struggle, so that you have had 
to do your little best to help her; how you have been always short of 
moncy, so have had to do without the joys—the pleasures of your youth— 
which most girls grasp as a right.” 

“T have had pleasures though,” she murmured, blushing, “really I 
have.” 

He smiled.“ What would society girls say to them, I wonder? ‘The 
gallery of atheatre at Christmas time, a little suburban dance? Well, you 
have trusted me so far, and I feel it very, very good and friendly of you. 
Now, I should like to tell you a few things, to—to make a confession of a 
life that I am afraid will seem a poor cowardly affair to you—somehow I 
fancy it would be a help, a relief to me. This mecting of ours has been so 
different from all others I have ever had with a girl—one can’t but 
remember that you and I might have been snatched out of life together, as 
that poor fellow was into the awfulness of the untried country "—he had 
dropped his voice, it was grave and low and a real feeling thrilled through 
it; all the d/asé, careless, half cynical air of the man about town had fallen 
away from him. His dark, tired, 
deepset eyes searched the clear 
liquid brown of hers, which reminded 
him of pure, deep water with a sun- 
beam reflected in it. ‘ May I be an 
egoist for a little while and tell you 
what a poor sort of chap I am? 
May I, Peggy?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered, and 
her voice was low and fervent too. 
“1 shall not find it—egotistical—I do 
not believe you are that.” 

“Tam. Iamindeed. I have been 
a spoilt child, and never patient with 
anything going wrong. Iam at the 
Bar, but I don't get many briefs—I 
don’t work hard or take anything 
really seriously. I might have done 
pretty well—for I'm no fool—if my 
bread depended on it, but my father 
left me £600 a year—y.. think that 
riches for a bachelor, don’t you?” 
he added with a sudden amused 
smile. 

“Why, yes,” she answered 
hesitating. ‘Of course, it seems 
so—to me—but I have never been 
used to society you know—we have 
always been poor scrubby sort of 
people. Is it rea//y not enough for 

you?” 

“Well, when one’s flat is £100 
a year, and one’s clothes another, 
and there are endless other things 
cropping up —travelling, presents, 

Club, smokes, oh, a hundred and 
one things—it doesn’t seem to go 
very far.” 

“Clothes {100 a year!” He 
heard her murmur it in an awed, 
astonished voice. 

He laughed but a little bitterly. 
“That seems awful to you? You 
spend—what? ‘Twelve? Well, any- 
way, the money gocs and one never 
has enough. It’s like everything else 
—habit—selfishness. I’m abnormally 
selfish. Ah! you may shake your 
head, little girl, but it’s true. I’m 
only not so selfish as not to know I 
am. So I have made up my mind when I marry not to look out just for 
a girl I could care for—that would be sweet to me—but for a woman 
with money.” — He said it with grim sinccrity, but when Pezgy started 
away from him with a little air of pain, and he met her shocked yet pitiful 
eyes, a sudden dart of compunction, of shame, of wild longing for another 
kind of life shook his soul. 

“ You wouldn't do that!’’ she said under her breath, almost with a sob. 

“1 was going to do it,” he answered fiercely, but the fierceness was not 
tor her. “ast spring I was thrown in with the Scotch heiress, this Miss 
Mackenzie ; some friends of mine with whom she was staying made up a 
scheme for me. ‘They knew I wanted to marry money, they believed the 
lady liked me, and perhaps would not mind being married. It sounds 
caddish to say it, but remember this is my confession, and I'm telling the 
bare truth. She was pleasant to me; of course I did my best to please her, 
I did not dislike her much. Then we met again at Henley on a house- 
boat, that mcans a pretty good deal of intimacy. I won't say I didn’t 
make a sort of love to her, still I shied at the last bald, ‘will you have me ?’ 
I was called away, and when I left she asked me to Glenfarden. When we 
were chucked off that coach I was just meditating how qucer it was that 
ee should be going to the very woman I was on my way to propose to. 
What you said about her was the first unplcasant shock that fell like cold 


How we Hunted for a Ghost. 


4. Tam grown up now, —beautiful,"and engaged to Gussie. He is better looking 
than he used to be, but so afraid of the Haunted Avenue. I’m not. 


water on my scheme. And now—now Peggy, tell me what you think of a 
fellow who had made yp ins mind to ask a woman to marry him because 
—and only because—she has £10,000 a year and he wants it. Wouldn't 
it be quite as respectable to be a highwayman and hold a pistol to a lady's 
head for her jewe’ case?” ; 

“Qh,” she said breathlessly, “ but you wouldn't, you don’t really mean 
it—you would not do it!” : 

“Upon my word I was going to Glenfarden to do just that!” 

“But now,” she went on still breathlessly, panting a little, “now you 
have thought about it—now that you were so near—death—you don’t mean 
it.” 

“J will go back to London if you will go back too,” he said, leaning 
forward so that she could not sec his face, and thrusting his foot at the 
glowing turf. _ 

“T mean, I don’t like the idea of this place for you—it is not right—we 
both have a chance of reconsidering. Give up Miss Mackenzie and her 
£12, and I will give up £10,000.” 

“But,” she said with burning face. ‘‘ 1 must—do—somcthing.” 

He got up suddenly and said with quite a light manner: “Oh, I know 
heaps of people. I promise you I'll 
get you something better than that. 
Think it over to-night; we'll meet and 
talk again to-morrow. You're looking 
worn out, you must go to bed now 
and try if you can sleep. I'll stroll 
outside and have a smoke. Good- 
night.” He nodded and went out 
abruptly. Peggy wondered vainly if he 
could be offended. He was odd, he 
did not shake hands; she was a little 
unhappy, too excited to sleep. She 


tossed on her hard bed till dawn. 
* * * 


(Concluded.) 


ra oe 


The low morning sun had steepea 
the bare hillsides, the distant peeps 
of mountain, the climbing copses of 
pine and beech as it were with resy 
wine. The air was wine, too; all 
things were made new, it seemed, 
in the stainless purity of a fresh 
summer's dawning. 

Esdaile, who had slept but a little 
while, woke with a sudden desire to 
see how the world looked so early— 
he generally faced it first when it had 
grown stale and commonplace. The 
pungent sweetness, cold as a child’s 
fancy of love, struck on his face, and 
he seemed to take in a long draught 
.of heather-flavoured nectar. Every- 
thing wore a rosy glamour, touched 
by Aurora’s light finger tips. ‘The 
good old earth, the beautiful old 
earth, was young as Hope. And 
Peggy was there. He felt she 
would be, because he needed her 
so much. 

Peggy, sweet and rosy as the 
morning, with eyes that were no 
longer untouched, but shyly con- 
scious, flitting away from his—she 
had lost the child’s dreams, and was 
afraid of a woman's. 

And then in a moment Esdaile 
had thrown away doubt, and knew 
himself and his sudden purpose. He 
was in love with this little girl. He 
wanted her—he must have her! She 
must make a man of him, and give 
him a life better worth living than his old one. So when they met he 
held out both his hands, and, when hers answered them trembling, he 
made her look at him, and she saw what was coming, and her fear 
and her joy were so mixed that she did not know which of them made 
her shake so. 

“Peggy! Dear little Peggy, darling, will you come home with me— 
back with me—show me how I can be worth your caring for? I will 
= 2, and be a slave to that woman. God has thrown us together 
or life.” 

“Qh,” she said sobbing, ‘“‘ but you don’t know me. I'm not fit.” 

“It’s I that am not fit; and I know that you can’t care yet, but if 
you'll let me take you home to your mother, and come and see you; if 
you'll take me on trial, Peggy, to find out whether you can make any- 
thing of me; that’s all, dear, all I ask now. No; it’s not all, dear, 
sweet little girl—who looks as sweet as the morning—you'll let me kiss 
you, for, indeed, I love you. It’s only a day we've spent together, but 
it shall be all our lives.” 

Then Peggy’s soft lips, that no man’s had touched, did not r-fuse that 
first kiss, carrying with it the promise of a new life. 

One turn of the road, one swerve of a wheel, had cost Miss Mackenzie, 
of Glenfarden, her husband, and given Peggy hers. 
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THE MOUND BUILDERS’ CAPTIVE. 


B- J. R. MONTGOMERY M’GOVERN. 


SOSSOSSOSOSHSHSSHOOHHOOOSSOHOSOOOOOSS 


‘s ES, this is the manuscript I promised to show you, Albert— 
the one I found down in Georgia. I told you fellows at the 
club I had come across it in a singular way, but I didn't 
dare say how singular for fear of being accused of ‘hitting the 
pipe.’ Even from what I did say some of them seemed 

to think I was trying to guy them, but you took it seriously; so, if 
you want to see it, there it is, and perhaps you can help me to make heads 
and tails out of it. If it wasn’t for the unmistakable evidences of the 
genuineness of the thing I might be inclined to think I had been the butt of 
some ingenious practical joke; but judge for yourself as to whether or not 
the writer of this strange document is in earnest, and advise me how to be of 
assistance to him.” 

Donald Gregory, my old college chum, who had just returned to New 
York from a trip to the South, went to his writing-desk, and, unlocking one 
of the drawers, took from it what at first looked like a roll of linen bandages. 
So this was the manuscript of which he had spoken so often at the club 
dinner—the dinner we had given him on the night of his return. Most of 
the men seemed little impressed by Donald’s account of the manuscript, 
and regarded it but as one of the entertaining anecdotes of the evening. 
But I, who was more intimate with Donald than any of the others were, 
knew his veracity to be unquestionable, and I was convinced that his story 
was exactly as he related it, or else that he was the victim of some singular 
delusion, and determined to sift the matter to the bottom. Consequently, 
after the party separated for the night, I gladly accepted his invitation to 
accompany him to his rooms, and have an hour’s smoke and chat in private. 
He invited me into the little study adjoining his bed-room, and, after orderiny 
cigars, dismissed his man that our conversation might be more confidential. 

After discussing various incidents of his recent Southern trip, he re- 
turned to the subject of the manuscript, and upon my expressing a desire 
to see it, took it from his desk to show me. 

“Wait,” he said, as I extended my hand for the qucer-looking, and 
rather soiled bundle, “ let me tell you first how I happened to find it, and 
perhaps that may help you to understand it. 

“You know I was visiting Colonel Blakeford, one of the largest planters 
in North-West Georgia. In addition to his plantation, the colonel has an 
interest in some of the newly discovered gold mines in that section of the 
country of which perhaps you may have scen an account in the papers. 
‘These mines have recently created quite a local furore, but have never 
proved very profitable, as up to this time gold in sufficient quantities has not 
been found to make the digging worth the time or labour; only occasional 
scattered nuggets, you know. It seems impossible to locate the central 
vein or bed of ore. However this is not the point, just at present at least. 

“During my stay at Colonel Blakeford’s, that gentleman was greatly 
troubled by the depredations of a flock of crows, which had entirely des- 
troyed his water-melon crop the preceding summer, and which were now 
doing their best to prevent the old planter from having a corn crop atall, by 
devouring the recently planted grains of corn before they had time to sprout. 
Numerous and ingenious scare-crows seemed to have no effect whatever 
upon these intrepid marauders. ‘To relieve the old colonel’s anxiety, I 
volunteered one morning to take my shot-gun down to the field and see how 
many of the pests I could destroy in this way. 

“The crow is a wary bird, consequently after my gun had brought down 
one of the flock, the others seemed to come to the conclusion that I was 
something to be taken more seriously 
than the numerous effigies, dressed in 
cast-off clothes, scattered here and there 
ever the field, and that it was dangerous to 
remain longer in the vicinity, so after a 
great cawing and flapping of wings, they 
all flew away as rapidly as possible. 

“One of their number attracted my 
attention by the evident effort with which it 
flew. This one kept nearer the ground 
than the others, despite its struggles to rise, 
flapped the air violently with its wings, and 
now and then seemed on the point of 
falling to the ground. Supposing that the 
bird had been wounded, perhaps by my 
shot which had killed the other crow, I 
determined to put the creature out of its 
pain, and incidentally to rid the cornficld . 
of another depredator. A second shot 
brought the apparently wounded crow to 
the ground, and I walked to the spot where 
it had fallen, to see if it had been previously 
wounded. ee a i 

“‘ Imagine my surprise to that wit “EF 
the exception of my last shot, which had fe 
struck it in the head and instantly killed) 
it, the bird was unwounded, and the cause} 
of its difficult flight was a small, tightly 


The bundle was composed of numerous, irregular-sisea preces of 


rolled bundle of some sort tied underneath its wing by a ragged and 
knotted strip of cloth. 


“With my pocket-knife I soon cut the strips which bound the bundle 
to the crow’s body. | unwrapped it and found it to contain this. | And since 
that moment I can think of scarcely anything else. I read the manuscript, 
if such it can be called, on the spot (as much of it as I could decipher) and 
have re-read it at least fifty times since. Iam glad you asked me about it, 
for I feel that if I do not share my secret with someone I shall soon end in 
the lunatic asylum.” 


Donald Gregory paused abruptly, and handed me the linen roll he had 
taken from his desk. I smiled at the enthusiasm of a man usually so calm 
and self-possessed, and thought as soon as I had read the document, to 
laugh him out of his frenzy. I took the little bundle, and started to unroll 
it, but ere I had done so, its strange appearance sobered me. 

The bundle was composed of numerous, irregular-sized picccs of old 
linen cloth ; all were more or less square, some evidently old handkerchiefs, 
but others were pieces torn from some garment, probably a man’s shirt. 
Fach of these pieces was covered with writing on one side, and a few on both. 
The writing was irregular, and was evidently accomplished with much 
difficulty, and with some instrument other than a pen. But the thing about 
this singular document which most struck me was the colour of the fluid 
with which the writing had been done. It was a sort of pale red, in 
spots purplish brown, where the strokes had been heavy, and the whole 
thing gave out the faint, peculiar odour of dried blood. I shall never forget 
the night I first read that document. 

Ll intend soon to place the matter in the hands of some prominent 
archxological society, and let them take what course they think best, but 
before | do this I want to ask the readers of this paper their candid 
opinion of the whole thing, and in order to do this 1 will copy for them 
word for word (except where the writing is too illegible to be deciphered) 
the strangest manuscript I have ever read—perhaps the strangest in the 
world. 

The following is a copy of the MS.—an exact copy, with the exception 
that I have supplicd the articles @ and fhe, which the writer, no doubt 
through pain and weakness, had omitted. I have also written out in full 
many words which were abbreviated in the original MS. :— 

I know that there is only one chance in athousand that this writing will ever fll into 
the han Is of any man, and that I am literally—not figuratively—wasting my life blood 
on a task that will t-encfit no one and bring me no succour, for | fear my ebbing 
vitality is too far gone to last until relief comes, should that ever be attempted ; 
but, with the instinctive desperation of a drowning man, I shall attempt tu husband the 
little strength left in my emaciated body until I shall have made this effort to let my 
whereabouts be known, partly in the interest of science, once my beloved mistress, and 
who is the indirect cause of my death, but particularly that my family may know. 


Here the writing ended abruptly, and where it was recommenced it was 
in a feebler, more straggling hand. 


So far I wrote three days ago, until my strength was exhausted—I find I cannot 
attempt to write in that strain. There can be no explanations—no well-rounded 
sentences. I am too weak, my writing materials are too crude, and the effort too pain- 
ful. Only the bare facts, else my secret must for ever remain busied here in this 
mountain, and with these fiends who keep me here. 

I am Charles Howard, a retired officer of the U.S. army, who has seen hard fighting, 
and done what he could for his country in her hour of trial. I retired five years ago 
from service and since then have devoted my entire time to science, in which I have 
always been interested. I am a mincralogist of some note (will this ever be read by one 

who knows of me?) About six months ago I was 
offered a large sum by a syndicate of wealthy 
prospectors to go to Georgia and investigate the 
value of some recently vered gold-mines in 
the North-Western part of the State. I accepted, 
more from the love of adventure and research, 
than from the money it would bring. 


I came to Georgia, and boarded rot with one 
of the wealthy planters of the valley, but with one 
of the plain, rough ‘‘ Cracker mountaineers, that 
I might be nearer the base of operations. My 
Cracker host, like all men of his class, was super- 
stitious, so when he and his old father told 
wonderful tales of strange, tall men clad in long, 
loose, white robes, carrying heavy clubs in their 
hands, and speaking in an unknown tongue, bein 
seen at the mouth of various caves, with whic’ 
the Blue Ridge mountains in that section are 
honeycombed, | supposed these tales to be but 
some mountaineer legend, or more probably the 
delusion of a brain crazed by ‘“mosnshine” 
whisky, and paid no attention to them. 


One morning, after having assayed some 

imens of ore found near the mouth of one of 
the largest of these mountain cavcs, and havin 
come to the conclusion that an unusually 
vein of ore was probably imbedded in the bowels 
of the mountain, | determined to investigate the 
matter further by entering the cave and following 
one of the subterranean es as far as was 
practicable. This cave was in the side of a peak 
described by the Crackers as ‘the mountain with 
the hole in the top,” which meant, I supposed 
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some extinct crater. My hammer and other geologists’ tools I carried in a leathern 
bag slung over my shoulder, and I had torch, matches, etc., as I knew the darkness of 
the cave rendered a light necessary. 

Time and strength do not permit me to enter into the details of one of the most 
ateresting researches ever attempted by a geologist. Let it suffice to say that I was 
ar more successful than I had dared to hope. The sight and appearance of the gold 
auggets I had chipped from the small branching veins in this winding underground 
passage lcd me to believe I would soon discover the rich central vein, or bed of ore— 
the goal of my ambition. 

This long, low, subterranean passage through which I had been creeping seemed 
to continue indefinitely. I had become so interested in my work that I had Recgatten 
the lapse of time, and when J looked at my watch was astonished to find it was six 
o'clock in the afternoon; although I knew it would be dark before I could reach the 
outer world, I decided to continue a few steps further, and then to hasten back as 
rapidly as circumstances would permit. 

The intoxication of having made a rich and valuable discovery of ore is to a geo- 
logist like the intoxication of winning at cards to a gambler. So I do not know 
how much later it was when, with my torch in my left hand, I was rappin; 
with my little pointed hammer at a promising looking vein, which projected here an 
there from the surrounding rock, when my hearing was attracted by alowmurmur. I 
stopped rapping. Distinctly I heard it again. The murmur was undoubtedly that of 
humaa voices, but in what tongue they spoke I could form no concention, although 
1 had flattered myself that I had some knowledge of almost every ancient as well as 
modern language. 

I was too astonished to reason as to the improbability of the proximity of human 
beings in sucha place. I was determined not to be overcome by any superstitious fear, 
so, rising to my teet and summoning as much soldierly command as I could put into 
my voice, I shouted : 

“ Hello, who's there ?” 

That is the last thing I remember distinctly for a long time. I have a vague 

recollection of a heavy blow on the head, of being dragged roughly for what seemed 
miles through a low passage, which now and then wideucd into chambers and caverns 
of various shapes and sizes. But after my shout my 
first distinct remembrance is: lying on my back in 
the open air near a blazing fire, looking up at the tall, 
overhanging cliffs of rock, which arose on every side 
in a sort of irregular circle, shutting in a tiny valley 
of perhaps half a mile square. 
* [do not know the height of the cliffs above me, 
but they seemed to rise for miles. I was apparently 
at the bottom of a sort of hollow cone, for the walls of 
rock approached each other as they ascended, and 
ended in a comparatively small, jagged, round open- 
ing, through which I could see the sky above. So 
small was the opening that the little valley below was 
in perpetual twilight, and a person in the valley, 
looking up, could see the stars overhead, as one can 
see them from the bottom of a deep well. 

For a long time I lay there in a sort of stupor, 
conscious only of a dull pain at the back of my head, 
and too dazed to wonder at the strangeness of my 
surroundings. Gradually my senses came back to me; 
I became conscious of voices near me, speaking in the 
same unknown tungue I had heard in the cave, only 
now the voices seemed to be those of women. Sovn 
my eyesight became clear enough to distinguish the 
forms of women moving about me—women dressed in 
flowing gowns or robes, of loosely-woven woollen 
stuff. These robes were made without seam or 
pattern, evidently woven in one piece, and mercly 
wrapped about the figure. Most of the robes were 
white, but over the left shoulder, and occasionally 
about the waist, were worn narrow sashes of various 
colours. 

A few of the women wore gowns of a dark colour, 
and made of different material, though of neither linen 
nor cotton. The wearers of these dark robes I soon 
saw were evidently the servants of the other women, 
for, at the command of the latter, they brought 
bandages and pouches, evidently of goat skin, from 
which the white-robed women eoured some cooling, 
soothing liquid, and bathed my burning head and 
aching limbs. The skin of these women was of 
almost dazzling white, but their eyes and hair 
were as black as the pommel aloe. Many of them wore massive and curiously but 
rudely wrought gold bands upon their bare arms and ankles. Their magnificent black 
hair was held back from their faces by heavy fillets of gold. Many of the women wore 
about their waists and necks fantastic gold chains, upon which curious symbols had 
been carved, All spoke in a low musical voice; there was pity in their tones, though 
] understood no word of what they said. 

As I became restored to full consciousness I made an effort to sit up, and opened 
my. lips to question the women. As I did so, all of them —except those wearing the 
plain dark robes—hurriedly threw over their faces thin veils of white woollen 
stuff and quickly retreated to the mouth of a large cave in the side of the cliff near 
which I was lying. 

Soon from the cave there came a number of men, speaking together in the same 
strange, unknown tongue. They were dressed like the women, except that they wore 
no coloured sashes, and the golden chains about their waists were a and more 
massive. As th-y approached, one old man—evidently their leader—stepped forward 
and to my astonishment addressed me in English. e had a sort of musical lisp—a 
strange liquid intonation impossible to be put in writing, but I understood every word. 
Throughout his speech the old man's manner was tragic ; sometimes his eloquence was 
almost sublime. My fast-failing strength will not permit me to write out his discourse 
in full. In satetsnoe Be said; 

“You, too, are an English-speaking man ; you, too, have dared to ventu: ithi 
limits of the children of the Sup-Gode You ie the second who has ever donee 
other was in the time of my grandfather, then the King. That man, too, came in 
search of what you fools, in the world outside, barter your lives for. ‘He came for 
gold; he found it, but not as he thought to find it. His fate shall be yours. As our 
women have just soothed and tended you, so he, too, was soothed and tended, for we 
needed him. Much that I know to-day of your language and your customs was taught 
my grandfather by this English-speaking man, 

“When he had taught our people all that he himself knew, he was—but no matter— 
his fate was no worse than he deserved for his presumption in attempting to penetrate 
into the last retreat of the Sun-God’s children—the retreat, which the great Sun-God 
himself" (here the old man turned toward the East, and touched the ground with his 
forehead) “ blew with his mighty fire from the bowels of the mountain, when long ages ago 
—so long that you, in your child's knowledge, have no conception of it—the fierce red 
men from over the scas swooped dewn upon us and all but exterminated us. 


I stopped rapping. Distinctly I heard it again. 


“ Our people in those days were killed by the thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands, 
for they were not a war-like race and the red men were stronger than we. The great 
mounds all over the county which ops English-speaking white men, in your 
ignorance, so wonder at, are lied with the slain of our peo and their clay vessels 
and golden ornaments, which must serve them in the next world, as they served them 
in this. The chosen few of our leading tribes were guided vA the great Sun-God te 
this retreat in the heart of the fire-destroyed mountain. Here we have been safe. 
This little valley has given us grass for the sustenance of the few flocks our ancestors 
were able to bring with them, and the descendants of which serve us with food to-day, 
and with the wool from which our women weave our garments. 

“No one in the world knows of our existence. Even the cunning red men whea 
they owned this country knew it not, and never discovered the secret of our hidden 
gold-mines. The one English- king man before you, who penetrated to our 
retreat, will never reveal what he found here, neither will you. Our secret is safe, and 
the great Sun-God watches over his children, and avenges their wrongs. The red men 
have been swept away by your race, as our race was swept away bythe red men. You 
are surprised that I know of this, but, though the world knows naught of us, we know 
of the world. Through the rock holes, caves ye call them—which the great Sun- 
God opened for us in the mountain, and others which we ourselves have made, 
our men from time to time have issued forth and brought back to the King news of 
what was going on in the world outside. This news, when its importance was great 
enough, was recorded on great stone tablets, which now lie, one above the other, ia 
the temple we have dug in the side of the mountain in honour of our great Sun-God, 
who has thus miraculously preserved us, and allowed us to keep intact the secret of 
the key to the great wealth of gold he has stored up here in the mountain side for the 
use and adornment of his favourite children. 

“He it is who has guided you hither that the people may be taught the knowledge 
the world has learned since the day of the English-speaking man who taught my 
grandfather. As long as you are needed by us you will be ten ly cared for. When 
you are no longer needed you will be sent by the road of death to the abode of our 
great Sun-God, that you may teach him what you have taught his children. Do not 
bemoan your fate; great is your honour, for you alone of living men have discovered 
the retreat of the remnant - 7 soy ” on 

ou English-speaking people call t ound Builders.” 
v The old man coed speaking, and gave a com- 
mand in his native tongue to two of the men behind 
him, who picked me up in their arms and carried me 
into the cave, where they laid me upon a pile of dried 
goat-skins——My weakness is too great for me to write 
more now. If I can command sufficient strength 
to-morrow, I will write of my wonderful exper. 


Here followed a few illegible words, then 
a blank in the manuscript. The remainder of 
the writing was evidently done with an instru- 
ment more jagged and blunt than that with 
which the preceding had been written. This 
instrument had punctured many holes in the 
linen, and frequent stains made the words 
undecipherable. The following is as much of 


the remainder of the manuscript as is legible : 

My prayer for strength has not been answered; my 
exhaustion increases daily, and I now realise that I 
shill never be able to record any of the wonderful 
things I have seen and heard since the day of my con- 
versation with the King of these strange people, who 
has since been my pupil, and will soon be my 
executioner, unless relief comes—and that speedily. 

What stores of archzological knowledge I have 
gained in weiching the rites, ceremonies, and customs 
of this strange and supposedly extinct race—religious 
rites, barbarous, yet zsthetic—the cruel annual 
sacrifice of the fairest virgin among them to their Sun- 
ae that her Boed may wash away cris | of all 
their people for the ar—the mystic lore of 
their a their Let aes resembling the 
Oriental — particularly the Persian —the s: 
meaning of the different coloured sashes worn by the 
women, red a matron, blue a virgin, and yellow—— 
[illegible]—— 

Were the strength for the task allotted me, I could 
write a volume (had I paper, pen, and ink) that would 
astonish the world. But fate has decreed otherwise. I 
have never fully recovered from the effects of the blow received in the entrance to this 
strange valley. The terrible nervous strain during the three months I have spent here has 
wrecked my once robust constitution. My inforced preceptorship to the King and his 
young son has been like a terrible nightmare, for I know that when that comes to an 
end, my life, too, will be ended; already I have heard it whispered that tne King has 
gained from me all the knowl that he desired. My fate is sealed. There is ne 
possible escape for me unless it be accomplished through the power and goodness of 
the man into whose hands this manuscript may bly fall—— 

It will require many men to storm this and rescue me, for the Mound 
Builders are as wary as they are desperate—but I will attempt to draw a chart of this 
place, so that anyone can locate it. 


_ [Here followed, roughly drawn on the linen, a chart of a mountain, 
with a zig-zag line indicating a passage to the centre of the interior.] 


The mountain is about five miles from Ralston, the country seat of ——[illegible] 

I can write no more, and will never attempt to finish this, for I must reserve my 
remaining strength for the supreme effort of sending this manuscript into the outer 
world, For this, | must watch for an opportunity to elude the keen eyes of my captors. 
Long have I thought of this, and have at last decided upon the plan [ will pursue. 

There is in this valley another captive—the other is not human, but, doagh he is 
saa Fa bird—a crow, captured when young by one of the boys of the tribe—I sym- 
pathise with him in his inforced stay in this accursed place. Long have I thought of 
Opening the door of his wicker cage, and giving the creature his liberty. Lately, it 
has occurred to me that, in freeing him, Le also serve myself. I will tie this 
manuscript, if a bundle of rags can be so called, under the bird’s wing by atrick taught 
me, when a boy, by an old sailor. 

_ Pray God the See may not fade away before it is read. It was the only writing 
fluid I could procure. hese people cut hieroglyphics in stone, but of writing they 
know nothing. I have written at night when my captors were sleeping. Had I been 
discovered the penalty would have been instant death. 

Should this ever read by an archzolozist, no doubt he will be much interested 
that a remnant of the people of the ancient “ Mound Builders” are livin to-day. 

But whoever you be into whose hands this falls, I beg you for the sake of humanity 
—for the sake ——[illegible]—to rescue an old soldier before — 

Here the manuscript abruptly ended. 
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Yes, Sir!! 


Tortoise-shell 


Mixture 
is what I smoke. 


. It is a mixture of pure Tobacc»s. scientifically blended, free from added scent, 
flavouring or sugar, which only spoil the natural aroma of the aatural leaf. It differs 
ectirely from any tobacco hitherto put befure the public. Give it a trial. Sold in 1 ounce 

Packets, and 5 4, and 8 ounce Tortolse-shell tins. 
The 3Ib. and 4b. tins are recommended ie keeping the tobacco in good condition. 
Dr. ANGREY ibs: F.R.S.B., etc., says: ‘‘Pure Tobacco is as essential a condition for 


he smoker as pure foud and pure a'r. . and your Tortoise-shell Mixture is 
shosataly pure and makes a cool and fragrant smoke." 


Ask at all First-Ciass Tobacconists, Stores, etc. 


Manvfactoredana Wo Ag A, C. ,CHURCHMAN, IPoWICH, LONVON and NORWICH. 


ACONOCHIE Ss: 


DAINTY. FOODS... 


ARE OBTA.NABLE Ait OVER THE WORL D 
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. . . SPECIALLY FOR INVALIDS. .. . 
MACONOCHIE’S ESSENCE OF BEEF 
MACO OCHIE'S JULIENNE SOUP, Pre>*re4 tore the formule of one of the 


Please send for Sample Tin, sufficient to make a pint, post free, 64. 


For Brsstiest pATES, CAMP PIES, POTTED MEATS, SALMON AND SHRIMP PASTE. 
TRY THEM FOR GANDWICHES. SAMPLE PATS, POST FREB, 64. 


MACONOCHIE BROS., 131 Leadenhall St., London, E.0. 
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BIRD’S CUSTARD POWDER oiles a Lighcliss Custard at 

a minimum of cost and trouble. Used by all the leading Diplomées of tho South 

Kensington School of Cookery. Invaluable also for a variety of Swect Dishes, recipes for 
which accompany cach packet. 

AS AN ARTICLE OF DIET BIRD'S CUSTARD is unrivalled for Nutriment 

and Delicacy of Flavour. Rich, Cream-like, and Wholesome, ind will never disagree. 


The great porularity of BIRD'S CUSTARD has caused it to become a regular 


daily item in the menu of every houschold. 
NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 


BURGLARY, HOUSEBREAKING AND 
LARCENY INSURANCE. 


THE 


|| GENERAL ACCIDENT 


Assurance Corporation, Cimited. 
42-44, Tay Street, PERTH, N.B. 


Chief Offices: \ 115.117, Cannon Street, LONDON, E.C. 
Total Assets, over £300,000. 
Mansions and Town, Suburban or Country Residences covered 
against loss and damage by Burglary, Housebreaking and Larceny, 
for 1/6 per £100. 


NWO AWERAGE CLAUSE. 


Personal Accident, Fidelity Guarantee, Workmen's Compensation, Cycle 
and other Insurances. 
Prospectus free on applicationto—F. NORIE MILLER, GENERAL MANAGER. 


7 VALUABLE 
RECIPES 


ree Can sy Book, scorn pied ey Bertin Rob ra, L.A 
pitta at 3 eet! art ove cmtaining 78 Relected 
tclpes and exe line ore etic co on Jeliy-making, sert 
to any address on receipt. aa bmp’ ey ho tage , by the 


Ccox’s GELATI NE. 


“All the recipes are govt, n-eful, snd practical, and the method 
Wf pre; aration very « che aryande cisely deult with, so much so, 
that even a novice will huve ho difficu ty 


FOOD a COOKERY, Jun», 19a. 


J.& G. COX, Ltd. (of Edinburgh), FOR 0. 
Eascthcap Buildings, London, E.C. 


=. BRANDAUER & CO.’S CircuLar-Pointen Pens. 
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These series of Pens write as smoothly as a Lead Pencil, and neither Scratch ror 


t! 
th ts being rounded by a new process. 
» the poin . ng = 


Assorted ple Box for to the Works, Birmingham. 
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